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FOREIGN MORALITY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ENGLAND is not the region of romance—young ladies say, moreover, 
that sentiment is no longer indigenous. Hence we presume the favour 
that foreigners find in their eyes. At all events England, although 
distinguished too frequently by the commission of horrid crimes—and 
latterly more so than usual—is a moral country. In fact, it may fairly, 
justly, and without an imputation of partiality on the part of the English 
writer who says so, be proclaimed the most moral country in Europe. 

M. Gayot de Pitival, in reporting the case of the condemnation 
of ‘‘ Charles I. by the English,” makes some observations upon our 
national habits, manners, and customs as they exhibited themselves in 
his time (that of M. Gayot, not of King Charles), in 1742, which he 
prefaces by observing, 

‘*] have thought the reader would feel curious to know something 
of the manners of a nation to which is justly imputable such a proceed- 
ing as the condemnation and execution of their fing.” 

Here, in 1742, the writer speaks of us as some modern voyager would 
speak of a race inhabiting some newly-discovered island. Little did 
that excellent, man, in the ardour of his loyalty and true devotion to 
the monarchy, think that in little more than half a century from the 
time when he felt bound to oblige his polished countrymen with ‘* some 
particulars” of our savage race, their descendants would have entailed 
upon themselves a similar claim to distinction, and have followed the 
example which the “‘ liberty boys” of England had set them nearly one 
hundred and fifty years before. 

M. Murat, the author whom M. Gayot quotes, says, that England 
is a country of liberty and independence, to which is owing, in a great 
degree, the good sense which so generally prevails in all classes of 
society, and which so remarkably distinguishes that country from any 
other. ‘*The people,” he writes, ‘are not imbued with any blind 
respect for the aristocracy.” An English peer says, ‘“‘I cannot be 
arrested for debt—but then I cannot get credit. Instead of swearing, 
in law, my affirmation upon ‘ my honour’ is valid—but then few people 
believe me. A law exists protecting my order from abuse; yet there is 
nothing to prevent my being thumped black and blue by the first broad- 
shouldered coalheaver whom I may happen to offend in the streets.” 
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‘‘ The English,” says M. Murat, ‘‘are highly successful in the arts 
and sciences—they have amongst them able writers—they consider 
themselves witty and wise—they think deeply ; but, generally speaking, 
they want delicacy and playfulness. Their clergy are idle, but their 
sermons are sensible and judicious—they mix commonly with fashion- 
able society in their coffee-houses and assemblies. 

‘« The tradesmen disdain small profits, and live profusely—their work- 
men are excellent—their peasantry are less coarse and better informed 
than those of other countries—their women are all fair and white—they 
have handsome faces, to which nothing seems capable of affording 
animation—amongst a hundred fine women, there are not ten prett 
ones. They are remarkably modest and sweetly timid; they blush 
and look down if the slightest indelicacy is even hinted at. They are 
tall and slender, but not symmetrical—they take no care of their teeth, 
and old or young cover their faces with patches. They are at first 
cold and reserved, but this wears off—their passions and feelings are 
strong, but by habit they are idle and acccustomed to do nothing. 

‘The English possess great virtues and great faults—their good sense 
is disfigured by whims and peculiarities, and their imaginations resem- 
ble their own coals, which are strong rather than bright; they speak 
little, but all they say is full of sentiment. Their characters exhibit 
a curious mixture of carelessness and good sense—in good, as in ill, 
they always run into extremes. 

‘* Every Englishman who chooses to be religious, has a religion of his 
own—many of them have none—Avarice is not an English vice—Their 
eating and drinking and their women cost them much. They prefer 
Comus to Cupid. They have a character for inconstancy—unequal 
marriages are common amongst them. There are many rich girls, who 
when they come into possession of, their property, make a vow to marry 
the first man they meet in the streets ; and they marry accordingly. 

“They combine in themselves a variety of national attributes. 
They drink like Saxons, and hunt like Danes. Their trickery and bad 
faith they derive from the Normans. From the Romans they inherit 
their love of sanguinary exhibitions and a contempt for death. They 
are at once eminently charitable and exceedingly inhuman. As they 
fly to extremes in all things else, so at times they hate foreigners too 
much, and at others admire them excessively, with no better reason. 

“Wine, women, and gaming constitute their pleasures. Wine they 
love, and women—but not such women as are worthiest to be beloved. 
They consider the power of drinking to excess a great merit, inasmuch 
as it enables them to continue their excesses the longer ; ‘and when 
they have carried those excesses to their full extent, they sally forth with 
a determination (equal to that of the rich girls to marry) to kill the first 
man they meet in the streets, and they kill ace ordingly. 

“The English women are remarkably susceptible—they make no 
disguise of their affections, and are capable of making great sacrifices 
for a lover—their sweetness of manner is rarely alloyed by finesse or 
coquetry—they are natural in conversation, and are not spoiled by the 
flattery of the men, who are not addicted to any idolatrous worship of 
their charms and attractions. 

** The Englishman seldom takes any trouble in his love affairs —dark 
men are preferred by the women to fair ones—but when they do fall in 
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love, it is a very serious matter, and if crossed, madness and suicide 
are the results. 

‘“‘ English women are totally indifferent to the infidelities of their 
husbands, and make no difficulty in associating with the objects of them. 
Both men and women kill themselves upon the slightest provocation, 
caused by evils which are irremediable—of this there are many ex- 
amples. 

The English are taciturn in society from an unwillingness to talk 
about nothing. 

‘In England the law is administered so strictly by ‘ the letter,’ that 
a man having married three wives, pleaded that he had not violated the 
statute, which provided that he should not marry two—and it became 
necessary to pass a new act of parliament to remedy this defect. 

* . * * * o 

‘‘ The torture for the purpose of extorting confession is abolished in 
England, it being held there a barbarous invention to sacrifice innocent 
persons of weak constitution, in order to save culprits of superior bodily 
strength. 

‘¢ The inhabitants of London are not much accustomed to the light of 
the sun. A Spanish ambassador at the court of St. James’s, during the 
reign of Queen Anne, in sending off a courier to Madrid, charged him 
specially to present his compliments to ‘ the orb of day.’ ‘ It is six 
months,’ added his excellency, ‘ since I have got sight of him.” 

‘“‘ The English have entirely banished from their conversation all pro- 
tracted compliments in which the heart has no share—in fact they have 
abolished all those civilities of manner which are so customary in France ; 
misanthropy is the predominant natural character. The plain-spoken 
sincerity of the English knows no bounds, they abuse and defame each 
other without the least ceremony, and ridicule the follies of the greatest 
and gravest without the slightest reserve—no one is exempt from public 
censure. 

“The Prorre, as they are called, are guilty of the greatest 
imaginable inconsistencies—acting upon the most violent and con- 
tending influences, they will cheer a man to the very echo in the morn- 
ing, whom they will at night drag to the scaffold. They delight in 
changes of ministers, and of measures—they like that every one should 
have his turn upon the stage of public life—a sameness would tire them. 

‘* A taste for sanguinary revolution is predominant in the English—it 
characterizes even their amusements ; a bear-bait, or a boxing-match, 
in which the combatants knock each other ‘to pieces, is a sight to 
which they flock in crowds, and they proportion their plaudits to 
the extent and severity of the wounds the fighters receive, and calculate 
the amount of their gratification by the quantity of blood they see shed. 

‘* In their theatres the same disposition manifests itself; their trage- 
dies contain neither manners nor characters. One of their plays may 
be, perhaps, the history of thirty or forty years—histories more fabulous 
than those of our old romance-writers; all their heroines go mad, and 


* There is another anecdote, similar to this on record, of much more recent date. 
When the Persian ambassador, some two or three and twenty years ago, was all the 
rage in London, Lady M., said to him one day, ‘Sir, I am told that you worship the 
sun in your country.”—“ True, madam,” said bis Excellency in bis engaging broken 
English, ‘‘ and so would you bere if you could ever see him,” 
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all their heroes are killed, When we add to these painful meidents a 
funeral procession, and a battle, we have arrived at the secret of the 
construction of English tragedies, which are praised and applauded to 
the very echo. 

“English comedies are more endurable—they are enlivened by a 
great variety of character, but debased by gross expressions and vulgar 
jokes, which delight the mob. 

“The English pass their lives in their coffee-houses; these abound in 
all varieties of ranks and conditions—there the newspapers circulate 
the last absurdities which have enlivened society. Nothing escapes 
the journalists, and the follies of the town, the day after their occur- 
rence, are exposed to public laughter ; while Reason revenged, delights 
in finding the fools of the beau monde unmasked, and handed over to 
the ‘ tender mercies’ of the sensible portion of the community. 

*‘ Amongst the sect called Quakers, women preach; and nothing is 
more common than to see a really pretty female deliver a sermon; but 
the tone of voice, the manner, the action, all render the exhibition truly 


ridiculous. 
“ ¢ Elle s’anime et s’agite. 
Puis avec un air hypocrite 
Forcant sa voix, roulant ses yeux 
Pousse au ciel des cris furieux,’ 


‘* Fanaticism burns more brilliantly in England than any where 
else in the world. Ignorant, illiterate, vulgar, stupid, and depraved 
people, without one single idea, or the remotest notion of truth or de- 
cency, believe themselves inspired; and accordingly hold forth to 
listening and admiring crowds, to whom their absurdities appear sensible 
and their folly reasonable.”’ 

This is the opinion of our country and its inhabitants, manners, cus- 
toms, &c., as delivered by M. Murat at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury—the "changes which have since taken place must be obvious, 
changes ordinarily speaking for the better. The patches are gone; the 
rich girls who ran out into the streets, and married the first man they 
met, have vanished, in company, perhaps, with the convivial gentlemen 
who habituated themselves to immolating, with equal playfulness and 
vivacity, the first man they encountered, after sallying forth from their 
taverns. The regulation of female teeth is considerably amended, and 
the amiability with which ladies made allowances for the foibles of their 
husbands, is at least put upon a better footing. What, however, is 
quite changed, is, as we started with saying, the “ sentimentality” of 
society, of which, however incompatible its existence may appear with 
the manners and habits he describes, M. Murat speaks as peculiarly 
characteristic of English women. 

The picture, though old, is striking, because it so unquestionably 
breathes the spirit of ridicule and contempt with which our foreign 
friends have been, time out of mind, pleased to cover us, even when 
most friendly, and even at a time when the great object of their lives is 
to copy and imitate all the absurdities which they profess to laugh at 
and despise. 

We, on the contrary, have no such prejudices—the days are past 
when it was held that all Frenchmen were cowards—that one English- 
man could beat six of them, and for all that was known to the contrary, 
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swallow four of the six afterwards. Frog-eating is no longer denounced 
as a savage atrocity, and a preference in favour of a small quantity of 
claret to a huge magnum of port, is not in these days set down to weak- 
ness of head, or badness of taste. 

Still the continental—for they are not confined to France—no- 


tions of morality, high principle, and noble self-devotion, seem to us. 


exceedingly confused; we have heard histories repeated to us (as rare, 

trhaps, by way of examples and illustration, as those of the young 
English ladies of the last century, who ran away with the first men they 
happened to meet), of acts of female hervism, at once Roman and roman- 
tic, adduced as proofs of how firmly and decidedly a woman can act 
when she is conscious that she is acting rightly. 

We may earnestly return our thanks to Heaven that our English 
women, of the present day, are what they are—a more pious, moral, more 
enlightened, more accomplished race of females, perhaps never existed 
upon earth, greatly improved it must be admitted, from the time of M. 
Murat’s criticism—and we may earnestly thank Heaven, that with all 
their accomplishments and mental powers there seldom appears amongst 
them a “ heroine.” That class of English women figure chiefly in the 
reports of the police-offices, the scenes of their exploits are not the most 
brilliant, and we read rather to shudder, than admire the accounts of 
their energetic proceedings. 

Now, on the continent, the highly-educated woman seems, when 
any crisis occurs, to unsex herself; and acting upon strongly excited 
feelings, proceeds to the commission of great crimes, in the full con- 
viction that they are great virtues; and even yields up her life in 
working out a moral and chivalrous result to a course of events based 
originally upon the worst and most erroneous principles. 

The following story, told by the mistress of a little auberge, near 
a small town in France, celebrated for an extensive manufactory, 
I cite as a case in point. I do not mention the name of the place, in- 
asmuch as the excellent gentleman, the sight of whom gave rise to mine 
hostess’s narration, might feel displeased at being so identified. Not 
but if he participates in the sentiment with which the circumstances had 
evidently inspired the landlady, he could not regret the circulation of 
the history, which in her opinion redounded so greatly to the honour of 
one whom he so dearly and tenderly loved. 1 have heard that this 
‘‘ fragment of domestic history” has actually been made the ground- 
work of a novel. Ihave never met with the book, and therefore shall 
tell my story (as Ude distinguishes his different dishes) the ‘land- 
lady’s way.” 

It seemed, according to her account, that about two years before my 
accidental visit to the ‘‘ Galére” (so was the hostelry de-signated), a 
lady of some nine-and-thirty years of age, or thereabouts, found her- 
self téte-d-téte with a gentleman-traveller in the Diligence, travelling 
from Paris, where she had been to place her elder daughter under the 
care of her aunt, who was to watch over her progress at one of the *‘ semi- 
naries” for young ladies which gem and adorn the heights of Montmartre. 

Madame Fleury—that not being her name, but used by me to avoid 
the awkwardness to the reader of being obliged to substitute something for 
blanks and dashes, which must be naturally adopted in a case like this-— 

-Madame Fleury —owning to thirty-nine—was a most captivating person ; 
she had dark, sparkling, intelligent eyes, black naturally-curling hair, 
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teeth, of which, according to M. Murat, she certainly took greater care 
than the English women of Ais day—a figure quite symmetrical ; white 
hands, small feet ; in fact all the admitted attributes of beauty; anda 
manner so agreeable, so sweet, so natural, so very lively, and so little 
affected, that a man might at first wonder how a husband of M. Fleury’s 
standing in life, could make up his mind to permit her to journey alone 
in a public stage-coach. 

To be sure, if she had journied alone, things might have turned 
out better—unfortunately as has just been observed, ‘she had a com- 
panion, who, although originally intending to stop at Epernon, 
abandoned his primary designs, and continued his progress throughout 
the rest of the day, fascinated by the charming manners and agreeable 
conversation of Madame Fleury ; having, be it understood, conveyed to 
her intelligent mind the rather important fact, that the extension of his 
excursion was wholly and entirely consequent upon the anxiety he felt 
to mature an acquaintance so agr reeably begun. 

M. Chastel (so called for present purposes), was in figure above the 
middle height, his countenance animated and expressive. He was *‘ not,” 
as the saying goes, ‘* what the world would call handsome,” but exceed- 
ingly winning in his ways—Gentle, and attentive in a certain degree, and 
tender and respectful up toa certain point, his petits soins were proffered 
in a manner so amiable, and with an air so gentdd, that Madame Fleury, 
who had in the outset of their expedition, looked as cold and reserved 
as her eyes and lips would permit, began to thaw ; and when a third pas- 
senger left the Diligence at Cognieres, she did not feel either regret 
that he was gone, or alarm that she was left ¢éte-d-téte with M. 
Chastel. 

M. Chastel, to do him justice, was not slow to perceive that he had 
made some progress in his fair companion’s good graces; and when the 
Diligence stopped at Epernon, and he was summoned by the Con- 
ducteur to quit it, his announcement of his resolution to continue 
where he was, was received by that functionary with a look which, if 
Madame Fleury had happened to see it, might have flurried her, but she 
did not. 

As M.Chastel, gently presuming upon the toleration with which his con- 
versation was admitted and listened to, went on by degrees, in a way that 
men of the world, they say, have, but which my landlady could not exactl 
describe (and which if she had had the power to do so, I should not have 
wished to hear), to express something more than common admiration of 
hischarming associate. Assoon, however, as his compliments became more 
particular, and his attentions more pointed, Madame Fleury felt it her 
duty to let him see that she was aware of the change in his manner and 
the tone of his conversation, by informing him that she was both a wife 
and a mother—that, as the reader already knows, she had been to Paris 
to place her eldest child, and was returning home to her husband and 
two other daughters. Where that home was, she told him she would not 
tell him, but that as he had unequivocally declared himself pleased with 
having made her acquaintance, she was certain that when she assured 
him that the only way to secure her happiness and comfort, would be 
to leave her at the next stage, without endeavouring to discover her 
name or residence, he would do as she requested. 

“It will be better for us both,”’ said Madame Fleury: ‘‘ at present we 
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are nothing to each other—we shall part friends, and I shall always re- 
collect with pleasure the agreeable day I have passed in your society— 
the character of the conversation which you have just assumed, renders 
it imperative on me to puta stop toit. I tell youl have a husband 
older than myself; and if you continue your journey further, and he 
hear of it, he will be sure to think ill of us both, and my happiness 
will at all events be hazarded. I think if I have interested you as you 
say, you would not wish that such should be my fate : so let us continue 
friends and part friends at Bonneval, where the Diligence next stops— 
remain there, and let me pursue my way home.” 

This was all very reasonable, very connubial, and very amiable; but 
unfortunately Chastel was one of those acute gentlemen who pick out 
of a speech ail the points which tell particularly for themselves. Madame 
Fleury was all rectitude and morality; but then she thought it was better 
for both their sakes that they should part as soon as possible. There was 
something in the combination, “ both their sakes,’"—he had confessed 
his feelings towards her—the parallel admitted a good deal of her feel- 
ing towards him,—and then she had a husband older than herself/—and 
he was of a jealous turn moreover—and moreover, which was perhaps 
the most important of all—jealous without cause. 

What did Chastel resolve to do? Why, he was of course ready to 
obey the injunctions of his fair companion—to part from her at Bon- 
neval—to pledge himself to do every thing she desired him to do, and 
trust to circumstances for the fulfilment of his promises and the redemp- 
tion of his pledges. 

Whether many of my readers have been at Bonneval as a halting- 
place, it is impossible for me to say; but that it is a gloomy place in 
in itself, I may venture to declare. At which inn the Diligence stopped 
“to sup” (as the phrase goes), my landlady did not say, nor does it 
much signify, at Bonneval the Diligence in question did stop, and there 
the supper was ready. 

Chastel and Madame Fleury being the only passengers, were the only 
partakers of the little meal, which as far as great civility, an exceedingly 
white table-cloth, bright plate, and three well-dressed plats went, was 
all that could be desired by travellers in a Diligence—a matelotte and 
a fricandeau, both excellent, followed by as good a soufflé as a four de 
campagne could produce, composed the banquet. A bottle of cham- 
pagne and another of vin du pays, red and agreeable, were put down. 
La fille retired, and the travellers enjoyed, after their fashion, the re- 
past prepared for them, or for any other travellers who might have oc- 
cupied their place. 

Chastel did not anticipate the happiness which was in store for him. 
He knew only that the Diligence stopped at Bonneval, and did not 
even hope that before his promised separation from his fair incognita, 
he should have the happiness of supping with her, as he had, in com 
pany with a third person, been permitted to dine, or, as we should say, 
“lunch” with her. 

The supper was agreeable—the wine not unpleasant—the conversa- 
tion grew interesting and animated. It continued, however, until the 
Conducteur announced to the landlord that the Diligence was ready to 
proceed. The landlord wound himself up his staircase, and proceeded to 
the room where the passengers were at supper. He opened the door 
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without knocking at it—a solecism ever to be deprecated. He saw the 
supper scarcely ‘‘ damaged’’—the soufflé lay flat and dead—not much 
of the champagne had been drunk and the passengers were absent. 

The landlord, with all the tact of a Frenchman and an innkeeper, 
saw in a moment the indiscretion of which he had been guilty, by his 
abrupt intrusion ; and anxious at once to repair the damage done by 
his gaucherie, and to prevent any unpleasant histories as to the lady, or 
any scandal as to the respectability of his own inn, closed the door 
more quietly than he had opened it, and announced that the passengers 
would be down directly—at the same time proceeding along the lobby 
to the head of the stairs, certain of their speedy arrival, but not exactly 
knowing from what quarter. 

La fille, however, soon satisfied him of their existence, and another 
summons of the Conducteur having brought them fairly to light, Chastel 
thrust a Napoleon into the hands of “ mine host,” and descending the tor- 
tuous staircase and crossing the kitchen-hall, with Madame Fleury lean- 
ing on his arm, proceeded to the door where the Diligence was waiting. 

Madame Fleury looked flushed and agitated—her eyes, in which a 
close observer might have seen a tear, were scarcely raised from the 
ground. She leaned firmly upon the arm of the stranger—her air and 
manner towards him were totally different from what they had been 
when they arrived. 

He handed her into the carriage—but few words were exchanged as 
they parted. 

‘*Remember,” said she, in a faltering, but ‘deep expressive tone, 
‘* you have sworn—never, so help you Heaven! to endeavour to dis- 
cover my name or residence ! Remember—triumph—for you may 
—but at least be generous—that was your oath—keep it !” 

“ Eternally,” said Chastel, kissing her hand as a pledge of his in- 
violable sincerity, The door of the Diligence was closed—it drove 
off—Chastel watched it with intense interest till it was out of sight. 
He turned to the landlord (who, candle in hand, was standing behind 
him doing the same thing, in order to see how his sorrel mare would go 
in harness), and looking him full in the face, said, 

** Landlord, I'll give you another Napoleon if you will tell me what 
the name of that lady is, and where she lives.” 

‘“‘ That, sir,” said the landlord, ‘<I cannot do, because you see I do 
not know.” 

‘** Then,” said Chastel, ‘I must find all that out some other way.”’ 

And he did find it out some other way. My old landlady, garrulous 
in proportion, as she saw me anxious to hear, told me what “they call 
all the *‘ whys” and ‘* wherefores”’ of the business, none of which are 
essential to my object here. Chastel did find out where the lady lived, 
and who she was; and, charmed as he had been with the snatch of her 
society which he had enjoyed, reckoned his oaths made to her merely 
Love's perjuries, sure to be forgiven, not only by relenting Jove, but 
by the lady herself. Wherefore having made his arrangements, he ob- 
tained a letter from a Paris friend, recommending him as a ‘‘ man of 
science,’ to the notice of M. Fleury, the established and extensive 
manufacturer at , who might be of great use to him in the improve- 


ment of his various processes, at once decreasing his labours and in- 
creasing his profits. 
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Modern philosophers are not so unworldly as the ancients were; and 
although it would be a great sin and shame to impugn the motives 
and intentions of all the gentlemen of science, who periodically peram- 
bulate the provinces, and exhibit themselves at so much “ per head,” 
it must be confessed that they contrive beautifully to blend the worldly 
and unworldly affairs of society, so as to divide as equally as possible 
all the advantages derivable from their wisdom, between the enlighteners 
and the enlightened. Chastel’s ‘scientific friend” made no scruple 
whatever in preparing credentials for his“ scientific friend,” who knew 
no more of the application of the principles which formed the germ of 
his friend’s theory as regarded M. Fleury’s great manufactory than 
oe comparisons,fas Mrs. Malaprop says, are ‘* odorous,” and I for- 
ar. 

It was somewhere about six o'clock in the evening when M, Chastel, 
armed with his letter of introduction, presented himself at the gates 
of the manufactory of M. Fleury; great high chimneys emulating 
the graceless, sightless, much-loved longed-for Cleopatra’s needle (on 
which nobody would cast an eye who had an eye for taste), were puffing 
out their smoke; hammers were clattering, wheels were revolving, and 
beautiful objects were the results; and in the midst of this infernal 
noise, M. Chastel found the excellent Vulcan of his much-admired 
Venus—a good, jolly, middle-aged, comfortable man, evidently ad- 
dicted to his trade, and delighted beyond measure to find a gentleman 
qualified, by a letter of recommendation from Paris, to enlighten his 
mind and lighten his labours. 

‘¢ Sir,” said M. Fleury, having read the credentials of his superses- 
sion-of-toil-friend, ** I am delighted to see you. If you can attain 
the object suggested, it will indeed render you most worthy of my thanks 
and consideration, in every sense of the word. However, for to-day, 
adieu to business—your arrival will make this a holiday, for we are so 
remote from what the English writer calls ‘‘ the busy haunts of men,” 
who happen not to be men of our own trade, that my wife always con- 
siders it a little féte if a stranger comes to see us. 

Chastel, man of the world as he was, was startled at the remark. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” said Fleury; ‘‘ 1 see—you—you Parisians—'gad you 
don’t fancy that we artisans have any domestic comforts. 1 have 
a wife, M. Chastel—God bless her! as good and kind as she is clever 
and accomplished, and three children—daughters, all daughters—who 
will, I hope some day, en:ulate the excellence of their excellent mother; 
but I won’t preach, you shall see my little happy family. One of my 
girls is at school in Paris—she will be well provided for by her 
aunt—so—I worry you about my affairs—only—only, I show you the 
carte du pays—if your proposition is available, you will see what you 
wil have to endure—eh—all plain, fair—all open and above-board, 
here, M. Chastel.”’ 

This was rather more than Chastel thought he could endure, and 
infinitely more than his scientific friend at Paris ever imagined he 
would be subjected to; but there he was—there was no retreating —for 
even while he was pondering upon the possibility of an escape from 
trials to which—libertine as he was—if he had known the real state of 
the case, he would never have subjected the wife of this excellent hus- 
band or himself, Fleury had announced the arrival of the stranger. 
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‘« | amsorry,”’ said Fleury, ‘that we have no sleeping-room to offer 
ou, M. Chastel—at least not to-night. The inn at which you stopped, 
 eomomae is hard by—good beds—good wine, if you have need of it— 
and—” here he whispered something in his guest’s ear, not loud 
enough to reach the person who told the story to my landlady at the 
Galere; but which made Fleury laugh, although it did not appear to 
amuse M. Chastel. 

Fleury proceeded forthwith to enter into details about his buckets 
and chains, and pintels, and swivels and other minuti@é of his manu- 
factory, and became so entirely engrossed in the details, necessary 
to explain the principles of his proceedings, destined to be simplified 
by the application of Chastel’s chemical process to the raw material, 
that although they had drunk some coffee in the ‘‘ master’s” own room, 
and some chasse after, they did not quit what are called ‘‘ the works” 
till it was nearly dark. 

Chastel, who wished the manufactory in the place which it closely 
resembled, having had to fight through the whole dialogue with his host 
by means of simple negatives and affirmatives, fired his shots some- 
what at random, but which luckily served upon several occasions to hit 
remarkably well. 

At length the time for transition from the dark-looking dominions of 
M. Fleury to the brighter regions where the lady reigned, arrived, and 
then Chastel really did feel an agitation which, upon being presented to 
the mistress of the house, he had the greatest possible difficulty to con- 
ceal. So, not she—with a sweet, yet dignitied manner she received 
him, when presented by her husband, as one to whom as that husband’s 
friend, she was bound to do the honours of his house with courtesy and 
kindness—no look of recognition beamed in her eyes—no quiver of her 
lip—perhaps, a little blanched, but close compressed, betrayed that 
they had ever met. She made room for him on the sofa beside her, 
and inquired of him the sort of journey he had made, qualifying even 
this civil interest in his proceedings by mentioning that her husband 
had informed her that one of his scientific friends had given him letters 
of introduction, leading to matters which would be eventually highly 
advantageous to his commercial concerns. 

Chastel, man of the world as he was, was more overcome by the en- 
tire self-possession of the lady than by the peculiarity of his own position ; 
but he was overcome even still more by a feeling for which the world, 
— and certainly his intimate associates, would not have given 
lim credit. Heregretted, that when he had resolved to follow up this 
charming woman, he had formed so erroneous an estimate of her real 
position in society. The picture she had drawn of her domestic esta- 
blishment, whatever she might feel, presented nothing to the eye, like 
comfort or happiness. Here the husband ‘¢ older than herself”’ appeared 
devoted to her, and her two beautiful children were the idols of their 
happy parents. 

Of these sweet girls the mother seemed prouder than young mothers, 
with bright eyes, and black locks, generally appear to feel of growmg-up 
daughters—to be sure they were very young. But they sang sweetly, 
and danced gaily, their proficiency in both of which accomplishments 
Madame Fleury made them display. 

Then came supper—unlike the last time M. Chastel and the lady 
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had supped together—the supper was eaten; except indeed, that M. 
Chastel did little more as regarded his share of the pleasing labour than 
he had done before; but Fleury ate, and drank, and laughed; so did 
the children, and so did their mother, and when the party broke up, and 
Chastel returned to his inn, his better feelings got the better of his 
coarser passions, and he said to himself, ** What would I not give that 
I had not come here !” 

The morning dawned—mornings always do, and the sun always 
shines through the trellised windows of little inns, as the moon always 
shines at night for lovers in novels—nay, in one novel, as I have some- 
where before noticed, written by a most excellent woman, anda capital 
hand at works of fiction, a whole deserving family reduced to a 
consisting of fourteen individuals, are supported by the sale of the milk 
of one cow for eleven years, without the profitable animal ever having 
a calf; or, if I recollect the novel aright, any one of the twelve small 
children ever growing a day older. ‘Therefore will I pass over my old 
Jandlady’s description of the sun, and the casement, and the honey- 
suckle, and the counterpane, and the hand-basin, reflecting the rays of 
the bright orb, &c., and in which she indulged, as connected somehow 
with Chastel’s morning thoughts; and come to the point. 

He breakfasted by invitation with the Fleuries—the children were 
not present, and during the meal, which is at best an unsocial one. 
He saw more than once, the dark, intelligent eyes of the lady of the house 
fixed intently on his countenance. 

Breakfast over—Fleury made his apologies for being obliged, as 
a Something of his “ arrondissement,” in some municipal, or other 
Tom-foolical capacity, to absent himself from home at dinner, adding 
that Madame Fleury would do the honours in his absence. 

Chastel—perhaps, ungallantly, said no to this proposition. ‘* He 
was obliged to visit a friend at two leagues distance, with whom he 
had promised to dine, when his scientific friend in Paris had given him 
the letter, which brought him there.” Fleury was too well-bred, manu~- 
facturer as he was, to question the truth of this story, in which he saw 
only a plausible excuse on the part of Chastel, to avoid the awkwardness 
of a ¢éte-d-téte with a lady whom he did not well know. He therefore 
readily accepted the excuse, and communicated it to his wife. 

There was in the little paradise which Madame Fleury had contrived 
to make, even in the confines of the infernal regions of her husband’s 
/Etna, a garden, in the fuil purity of the patty-pan taste, little quaint 
beds and parterres, with a fountain in the centre of eight walks radiat- 
ing therefrom—a thing which though formal, still placed as it was, and 
well kept, was there exceedingly pretty. It was surrounded with a 
clipped hedge, and yews and hollies, cut in shapes, which made their 
grotesqueness picturesque. 

Into that, Chastel and Madame Fleury, with the two girls, and three 
little curly dogs, with long ears, and eyes (to which even Alexander him- 
self could bring go relief, if he would condescend to the practice), pro- 
ceeded for a stroll ; and the dogs wow-wowed, and wagged their little 
tails, and frisked over the flowers, and smelled about, and were quite 
happy; and the two dear little children went butterfly-hunting ; and it 
was a bright, beautiful day ; and the good Fleury called to his girls to 
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chase a stray hen out of the garden, that had made her way from the pou- 
lailler and was pecking at their dear mother’s choicest buds and blossoms. 

Away went the children—away went the dogs—away went Fleury— 
and away went the hen—and such a laughing, and barking, and 
chuckling, and cackling, never were heard. Chastel stood and looked 

on—by his side stood Madame Fleurv. 

«This scene pleases you,” said she, looking at him earnestly. 

He silently bowed an affirmative. 

‘* Why did you come to spoil it?” said she. 

“é 

‘“* Do not speak,” said Madame Fleury, in a half-whisper; ‘“‘ you 
see that window ?” pointing to one which immediately overlooked the 
garden in which they were standing. ‘ It is the window of my room— 
my husband will not return home till ten to-night—I will be at that win- 
dow at nine—remember this is your crime, not mine—but remember !” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” cried Geraldine, the younger girl of the 
two, running up to her, ‘‘ one little dog—-” 

““ My dear, dear child, you are making yourself so hot, and your dear 
father will catch cold,” said the affectionate mother. ‘‘ Come now, come 
in—M. Chastel will take care of the dog, J dare say, and persuade 
your father to come in too.” 

Saying which, Madame Fleury taking her child’s hand in hers, bade 
the unconscious Geraldine wish M. Chastel good morning, and leading 
her into the house, turned her face towards the favoured visiter as she 
entered it, and with an inclination of her head, not easily to be misun- 
derstood, reminded him of the appointment for the evening, to which 
he had, at least, tacitly agreed. 

It has been already said, in justice to Chastel, that he repented 
of his perseverance in a pursuit in which, if he were successful, the results 
must be terrible as related to an establishment which seemed so happy ; 
and to the comforts of the excellent man who had so warmly welcomed 
him to partake of its agrémens—still, to decline the invitation of Ma- 
dame Fleury was impossible; besides, there was about her a heartless- 
ness—a cold, calculating hypocrisy, which could at the instant of 
making such an assignation, enable her toclasp her child to her bosom, 
and talk of its ‘dear { father,” which soothed and consoled him, upon 
the principle, that as she had previously misrepresented her husband to a 
stranger in a Diligence, so she had equally misrepresented herself. Be- 
sides, at all events, a lady's bidding was not to be denied—and so 
Chastel reconciled hieneelf to affairs in progress, procured a horse from 
the village inn—a better horse than he otherwise would have procured 
—being the friend of M. Fleury—one of whose proffered steeds, from a 
refinement of delicacy not universal with gentlemen of his country or 
character, he declined. 

Away he cantered in one direction, while M. Fleury trotted off in 
another~—the one to a supposed engagement towards the north, the 
other to a municipal assembly in the south, leaving Madame Fleury to 
her thoughts and reflections until the return of at least one of them, 

Time flew—it does fly—at least it goes—Shakspeare has best settled 
the relative pace; but my landlady of the ‘‘ Galére” had never heard 
of Shakspeare, so she described the march of the Veteran with the 
Forelock (Firelock apud Ramsbottom), and indicated the particular 
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minute of Chastel’s visit, as being expected half an hour after the 
children were put to bed. I did not like the mode of fixing the 
period ; however, I took her data and listened. 

“The moon”—TI have anticipated my landlady there; however, let 
her take her own way—*‘ the moon, sir,” said he, ‘was just rising 
when Chastel came under the window—the tops of the fruit-trees in 
the garden seemed tipped with silver.” This, considering she had never 
heard the name of Shakspeare, I thought was a lucky coincidence. 

‘* M. Chastel, sir,” continued the old woman, “ stepped gently along 
the terrace, which you may see now at the back of the house, till he 
came just under where Madame Fleury, true to her appointment, was 
waiting. There was no light—the dear children slept in the next room 
—eh—only think, sir!—Well, and so when Monsieur Chastel came 
under the window, she whispered to him, ‘ There—there—you see that 
projecting bit of stone in the wall, put your foot on that—the next step 
will bring you to me.’ He did as he was bid—as how could he help it ? 
He raised himself on the projecting bit of stone, and the next step did 
bring him to her. At that moment, as he described it afterwards, in- 
stead of the warm hand of his expectant mistress, a circle of cold iron 
suddenly met his furehead—it was the end of a pistol-barrel. In the 
twinkling of an eye the pistol was fired, and Chastel fell to the ground 
—the ball lodged in the back of his neck. All he heard were these words 
from Madame Fleury as she pulled the trigger, * Die, wretch ! you have 
broken the oath you swore to me at Bonneval.’” 

‘‘He survived long enough,” said the old woman, “ to tell us that, 
and that was all.” 

‘* And what,” said I, ‘* became of Madame Fleury ?” 

‘‘ Why,” answered my landlady, “she had of course another 
pistol for herself and was dead before the perjurer had breathed his last 
—that is the history of the gentleman with the black hatband and the 
two daughters, about whom you asked me as they passed the house— 
that is M. Fleury, the widower.” 

‘¢ And asad history too,” said I. 

‘¢ Ah! but,” said the landlady, ‘* what a noble woman Madame Fleury 
was—see how she behaved !” 

Whereupon, although perhaps landladies of small inns are not 
the best judges of virtue and morality, I began to think what the tone of 
society must be in a country where a lady who having been faithless to her 
husband, upon a stage-coach provocation, abandons her children, mur- 
ders the partner of her crime, and ends by committing suicide, is held 
up by her neighbours as a splendid example of modern heroism and 
retributive justice. 

Well! let M. Murat come out of his grave if he can; and if he can, 
say worse things of our English women in 1839, than he did say of 
them more than a hundred years since. Had we been alive then, we 
would have backed their morality against M. Murat's disciples in spite 
of their teeth, to any amount; and we will now venture to say, that 
the hardiest freethinker in our much traduced country, would never 
venture to hold up to admiration a lady, however fascinating, who had 
done, what Madame Fleury did, and for which her memory is almost 
idolized by those who had “ the happiness of knowing her.” 
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CHARADES. 
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Tuenre kneels in holy St. Cuthbert’s aisles, 
No holier father than Father Giles ; 
Matins or vespers, it matters not which, 
He is ever there, like a saint in his niche ; 
Morning and midnight his missal he reads, 
Midnight and morning he tells his beads! 


Wide spread the fame of the holy man, 
Powerful his blessing, and potent his ban, 
Wondrous the marvels his piety works, 

On unbelieving heathens, and infidel Turks ; 
But strangest of all is the power he is given, 

To turn maidens’ hearts to the service of heaven! 


St. Ursula’s prioress comes to-day, 

At holy St. Cuthbert’s shrine to pray ; 

She comes with an offering—she comes with a prayer— 
For she leads to the altar the Lady Clare. 

Mary, mother! how fair a maid, 

To leave the world for a cloister’s shade ! 


She yields to-morrow her gold and lands, 

For the church’s use—to the church’s hands. 
She quits the world with its pleasures and wiles, 
And to-day she confesses to Father Giles ; 
Slight is the penance, I ween, may atone, 

For all of sin she hath ever known! 


“ Daughter! since last thou hast kneeled for grace, 
Hath peace in thy heart found a dwelling-place ? 
From thy heart hast thou banished each worldly thought, 
Save thy spirits weal, hast thou pined for mew: ” 
Moist is her kerchief, and drooped her head, 
But “ my first” is all that poor Clara said. 


“Daughter! thy cheek hath grown pale and thin, 
Is thy spirit chastened and pure within ? 
Gone from thy glance is its ancient mirth, 
Are thy sighs for heaven, or thy tears for earth ?” 
For earth are her sighs—yet poor Clara knows 
“ My second,” no more than the Spring’s first rose. j 


Why doth he tremble—that holy man, 

At eye so sunk, and at cheek so wan ? 

Less bitter the tears—less burning the sighs, 
Heaven asks from her willing votaries ; 

Alas! when “ my all” weeps as Clara weeps, 

Holy Church gaineth more than she ofttimes keeps! 


St. Ursula’s altar was dressed that day, 

The maiden was there, but the monk was away ; 

St. Ursula’s altar was lighted that night, ° 

There were murmurs of sacrilege—whispers of flight, 
And legends tell us that Father Giles, 

Was never seen more in St. Cuthbert’s aisles ! 
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CHRISTMAS. 


“ God send you all a merry Christmas.” 


Puritan, “* Keep out, keep out; you come not here,"” 
Christmas. ‘* QO, sir! I bring good cheere.” 
Eng. Yeoman, “ Old Christmas welcome ; do not fear.” 


Bur indeed, and indeed, Christmas may well fear. Well may he 
show some hesitation in his approach. Well may he draw near 
with stealthy foot, with uncertain pace, with timid, faltering gait, and 
humbly raise his withered hand as if to deprecate censure, and meekly 
bow his blanched and venerable head. For now the stern rule of 
‘‘the schoolmaster” is paramount in the land, and gentle, graceful, 
blithesome May, though she scatters roses in her path, and flowers 
spring up beneath her tread, and where’er she breathes, hill and 
valley awaken into beauty—still her gracious influence is almost une 
acknowledged, her beautiful form is scarcely recognised. And Har- 
VEST-HOME—sunny, jocund, hearty harvest-home, with his radiant 
beaming brow, and golden curls, and his magnificent cortege—for Joy 
and Plenty follow in his train—even he is looked at askance, Well 
then mav Curistmas, ‘ a hoarie headed man of great yeares, and as 
white as snow,” well may he fear his welcome. Well may this ‘ old, 
old, old, very old, gray-bearded gentleman, called Christmas,” with 
his white hair, and cold pale cheeks, well may he anticipate cold re- 
gards, and chilling courtesy. 


* And shall we have our mouths shut to welcome old Christmas? No, no!” 


We are apt to refer with enthusiasm to the festivals and rejoicings of 
the olden time, and to wish, somewhat thoughtlessly, that we could see 
them realized now. But in fact, they would ill suit the tenour of this 
working-day world, and in their details would little gratify, perhaps, 
their most ardent admirers. For we usually do not see these matters 
in detail ; we look only at the whole, and as a whole they are certainly 
captivating. It is indeed true that they are more feasible in repre- 
sentation than in reality. ‘‘ They paint well.” We crowd together in 
light the agreeable parts of the picture; the less attractive points we 
involve in the deep background shade. We discourse with animation 
of the ‘* Wassel Bowl,” we forget the bestial drunkenness which fre- 
quently resulted from its euuhiie. We glow in imagination over 
the ‘“‘ Yule Log,” but do we remember the miserable accommodation 
(if such a word may be predicated of the unceiled roofs, and badly-con- 
structed walls, seldom weatherproof, and revelling in draughts in every 
corner), which rendered that log even less luxurious than a moderate fire 
in our airtight apartments. Our imaginations are naturally and 
agreeably excited by the boundless hilarity, the jovial mirth, the good- 
fellowship, and the good-will which seem to have been excited amongst 
all classes on the recurrence of this great festival; but we forget how 
transient, how comparatively few and far between were the meetings of 
people, even of the higher classes, formerly, and we do not note how 
few, how very few recreations the lower classes enjoyed to make up for 
a life of servitude and misery. The poorest of them now live in cir- 
cumstances which then would have been deemed luxurious. 
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Nevertheless, while briefly pointing out the impossibility of ingrafting 
the revelries of former days on the customs of these, and the incongruity 
of sucha union, even if it were possible, do not let us be understood, or 
rather misunderstood, to approve of all the innovations which the iron 
hand of modern improvement is introducing in the system of good old 
English life. And if there be a season on earth in which hilarity should 
be permitted to have its full swing, unchecked by formality and rule— 
yea, unchecked by any thing, and every thing, save the all-important 
principles of religion and morality—surely Christmas is that time. 
Other festivals have a comparatively limited sphere of influence. The 
May-day revelry, the sheep-shearing merriment, the harvest-home feasts, 
are of course little thought of by the inhabitants of the town; while on 
the contrary, the ancient magnificent spectacle of ‘‘ The Lord Mayor’s 
Show,” and other civic observances, which have assumed the rank of 
festivals, and are looked upon as such by those placed within their in- 
fluence, are never seca by the free and careless denizens of the 


country. But the day, 


“ Which to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down,” 


is of interest to every body, high or low, rich or poor, young or old, of 
town or country, of every nation calling itself Christian, of every age, 
for eighteen hundred years past. And it will retain its interest so long 
as the world shall endure. 

Independently of the claim which this particular festival has on our 
notice, it is an agreeable and not perhaps an uninstructive task to note 
the various modes of celebrating their jours de fetes which our ancestors, 
at ditlerent times, adopted. To do this with critical accuracy would be 
too wearisome both in length and in matter for these pages, but we en- 
treat our readers’ patience whilst we make some slight references to the 


“€ Old-ag’d honour of this reverend day.” 


High and excellent were the titles which of old were given to this 
feast by the church. Tue appearing—the birthday of tHe Saviour— 
the greatest feast—the mother or chief of all feasts—the day of THe 
nativity—the feast of lights—Christmas-day. 

And that it was observed as a festival, even from the time of our Sa- 
viour, is evident from the words of Clemens, a contemporary of St. 
Paul. He writes, ‘* Brethren, keep diligently feast dates, and truly in 
the first place, the day of Christ's birth !”’ 

Every subsequent age is rich in authorities on the same point, show- 
ing that the celebration of this feast is confirmed by the judgment and 
practice of the Christian church in all ages. Without further allusion 
to the high and solemn religious observances of this day—solemuities 
which were never, even in times of the greatest hilarity, neglected until 
the era of the Puritans; we confine our remarks chiefly to the festivities 
of the season. 

Festal, indeed, as it ever been: the very imbodiment of merriment 
of unequivocal, heart-easing mirth. Not a tale was told, not a song 
was sung, nota carol was chanted, which did not invoke this inspiring 


spirit—Mirth, 
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«“ Without the door let sorrow lye ; 
And if for cold it hap todie, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pie, - 
And evermore be merry.” 


“ Let’s dance and sing and make. good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year : 
Draw hogsheads dry, let flagons fly, 
And now the bells shall ring.” 








“Of Christ cometh Christmas, the name with y° feast, 
A tuneful of ioy, to the greatest and least.” 





‘* Be we merry at this feste 
In quo Saluator natus est.’ 





‘So now is come our joyfulst feast ; 
Let every man be jolly, 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine ; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry.” 
“Come rejoice all good Christians 
And rejoice now, I pray, 
For joy our Redeemer 
Was born on this day, 
In the city of David, 
And a cottage so poor : 
Then rejoice and be you merry, 
We have blessings in store.” 





“ All you that to feasting and mirth are inclin’d, 
Come, here is good news for to pleasure your mind, 
Old Christmas is come for to keep open house, 
He scorns to be guilty of starving a mouse : 
Then come boys, and welcome for diet the chief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minc’d pies, and roast beef.” 
“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day.” 








“ This holy tyme of cristmesse 

All sorwe and synne we shulde relese, 
And caste away all heuynesse, 

p face,* 
Wellcome be this new ere, 
And loke ye all be of gode chere, 
Oure lorde god be at oure denere 

p face.” 








| * Proface—a familiar expression at meals, signifying “‘Much good may it do 
26 


you. 
Dec.—voOL. LVIl. NO. CCX XVIII. 
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“ Now let Christians all begin 
An holy life to live, : 
And to rejoice and merry be, 


For this is Christmas eve.” 





“ Nowel, nowel, in yis halle, 
Make e, I prey zu alle, 
On to y' chyld may we calle 

ullo sine crimine.” 





Somebody once said that if he could choose all the popular songs and 
ballads, he would mould the people to his pleasure. From the con- 
verse of this assertion we may judge what has ever been the popular 
feeling at Christmas, even from the above few extracts, taken literally 
at random, from many of different ages, all breathing the same spirit. 
Nor was the feeling confined to the populace: so liberally was merri- 
ment in all its branches, orany thing, or any body that could be sup- 
posed to contribute to it, not merely licensed, but encouraged at this 
season, that the Sheriff of York once made a proclamation, ‘‘ That all 
manner of thieves, diceplayers, carders, and all other unthrifty folke, 
be welcome to the towne, whether they come late or early, att the re- 
verence of the high feast of Youle, till the twelve dayes be passed.” 
And at court, and at the houses of the nobility, no one of any rank was 
refused admission, who could contribute his quota, in any way, to the 
general festivity. 

An ordinance for governing the household of the Duke of Clarence, 
in the reign of Edward IV. forbade all games at dice, cards, or other 
hazard for money, ‘‘ except during the twelve days at Christmas.” And 
again in the reign of Henry VII., an act was passed against un- 
lawful games, which expressly forbids artificers, labourers, servants, or 
apprentices to play at any such, except at Christmas, and in many of 
the colleges cards are introduced in the Combination Rooms during the 
twelve days of Christmas, but never appear there during the remainder 
of the year. ; 

More to the purpose still was an order in Lincoln’s Inn, in the time 
of James I., by which the under barristers were by decimation put out 
of commons, because the whole bar offended by not dancing at Christ- 
mas, as was their wont, according to the ancient order of the society ; 
when judges were present. What degenerate days we livein! People 
dance now as if they were half-ashamed of themselves. A modern 
writer says, ‘‘ jumping up and down is innocent enough in itself, and if 
it must be done, it is as well it were done gracefully.” Is it that the 
gentlemen of the bar can’t do it “ gracefully” now, that we hear no- 
thing of their dancing even at Christmas? We did know a gentleman 
who not only considered his ‘* profession” (that of a dancing-master) 
one of, if not the most important in the world, but he actually wrote a 

amphlet to prove that it was the most ancient of all sciences; for no 
ess than a science did he term it. Perhaps the learned in the law were 
of the same opinion formerly, when the regulation was passed to which 
we have alluded. 

Stull, time and place should be selected for dancing, and moderation 
should be exercised even at Christmas. Some time ago—indeed in the 
year 1012, on Christmas-eve, for history is quite specific on this point, 
a party of about thirty-three young men and women were footing it 
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merrily in the churchyard of a certain church, dedicated to St. Magnus. 
A priest was within at his devotions, and as the merry votaries of 
Terpsichore waxed somewhat obstreperous in their mirth, he sent to 
them, desiring them to suspend their amusement for a while. Once 
and again he sent without effect. Indignant at this, he adjured his 

atron, St. Magnus, to visit the offenders with condign punishment. 

is prayers were heard, and the merry culprits were sentenced to dance 
for twelve months without interruption. They did so. Night or day, 
wet or fair, sunshine or gloom, summer or winter, brought no change. 
Their clothes were not in the least disordered, nor their shoes worn. 
They wore the solid earth, to be sure, and after a while they were danc- 
ing up to the knees, and at the expiration of the twelvemonth they were 
- to the middle; but dance, dance they did to the very last moment. 

en the spell was taken off, and after three days and nights of re- 

freshing sleep they were perfectly recovered, except—and no wonder— 
their limbs never ceased shaking during the remainder of their lives. 

Music, it need hardly be premised, was an invariable accompaniment 
of this festivity ; and independently of the merry measures with which 
the minstrels rendered vocal the air on this, as on all other festal oc- 
casions, Christmas has a style of song peculiar to itself—the carol—of 
which a beautiful remnant still exists. Doubtless many of our readers 
have passed a Christmas in Lancashire, amid some of the rural scene 
which, beautiful by nature, is in some parts even yet unspoiled by the 
inroad of commerce and manufactures; and here, after retiring to rest 
in a situation so secluded that its echoes are scarcely ever awakened in 
the calm and quiet of night by a solitary footfall, have had their sleep 
broken by confused melodious murmurings mingling with their dreams. 
Far off, soft strains float on the air, which amid the holy silence of mid- 
night appear more than mortal: gradually they approach nearer and 
nearer; accustomed notes stealing on the ear gather distinctness as 
they approach, till at length mrs form themselves into one of the sims 
plest and most beautiful melodies extant, and the well-known words. 
meet your now fully awakened ear. 

“ Shepherds did hear him coming 
hilst you kept your flocks by night ; 
Did you see his star in Heaven, 
Blaze with new-created light ?” 


To remain in bed is impossible. You undraw the window-curtain, 
and the moon blazes—absolutely blazes into the room, and myriads of 
stars shine as you think they hardly ever shone before. The branches 
of the trees around are feathered with snow, and sparkle like diamonds 
in the moonbeams, which dart bright and glistering on the grassplot 
beneath the window, where, despite the thick and frozen snow which 
crackles and cranches under every footstep, despite the intense cold 
which steals through every limb, the minstrels of this hallowed season 
cause ‘‘ the sound of peace to ring.” The sweet and solemn ait con- 
cluded, they make the welkin resound with the triumphant ‘* Hal- 
lelujah ;” the music softens as they recede, whilst their concluding 
“Good night, good night,” wafted from afar, chimes gently on the 
senses which slumber is again fast sealing. Visions of angels, of se 
harps, and all holy things, mingle with your sleeping thoughts, and 
leave you not instantly in your waking moments, They influence you 
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in the cheerful greetings with which, a few hours afterwards, you usher 
in this happy day ;. they even ‘ sweeten gladness.” 

Many a time have we been so awakened, 

The term carol seems originally to have signified a song of gladness, 
intermingled with dancing. It afterwards was applied to any festive 
songs, and at length through various influences was referred solely to 
those of Christmas. It had its application extended to ali which were 
used at Christmas, even to those solemn hymns of the season which were 
of a nature totally opposed to the merry and often profane song which 
alone, in its original import, carol signified. Thus did carols become 
divided into two sorts ; one founded upon, and frequently imitative of 
the ancient Latin hymns of the church—and these were sung in the 
churches and through the streets on Christmas night, and every morn- 
ing and evening as religious exercises from Christmas until Twelfth- 
day; and others merely jovial songs which were sung during the 
hours of revelry, and some of them may be traced to the Anglo-Nor- 
mans.* But they were all comprised in the one indiscriminate term, 
carol. 

The custom of singing religious carols had become common early 
in the fifteenth century; and the reformation, by abolishing the use 
of Latin hymns, gave a great impetus to these carols, as they were 
then sung in all country churches at Christmas, in preference to many 
other sets of ‘‘ divine and godly songs,’ which were of newer inven- 
tion. In 1549 some of Sternhold’s Psalms were published, and in 
1562 the entire version appeared with ‘‘ apt notes to sing them with- 
all,”” but we all know that 


“ Sternhold and Hopkins had no qualms 
When they translated David’s psalms.”+ 


And our ancestors still seemed to prefer their simple and energetic carols. 

In 1630 ‘Slatyr’s Psalms” appeared, published by the Puritan 
party with a view to the abolishment of carol-singing; but it was now 
in great repute, and though checked during the sway of the common- 
wealth, was, on the restoration of the monarchy, prosecuted with re- 
doubled ardour. It has, however, gradually declined, and is now 
little heard, seldom thought of, except in some few places at the annual 
visitation of the waytes.{ 

It seems ever to have been the custom among the nations of anti- 
quity to hold festivals in honour of the seasons on their annual return ; 
and one of the most noted of these was that in honour of the return 
of the sun, which, at the winter solstice begins to regain power. The 
Saxons and northern nations called this festival Yule, a word of which 
the derivation seems doubtful ; some considering that it means festival, 
and others deducing it from Iol or Iul, a word signifying a wheel, be- 





* Sandys's Carols, p. 121. 

¢ Nevertheless there are some magnificent passages ; and the old version is con- 
sidered by Hebraists as certainly more scriptural than the new one. 

¢ Wait or wayte seems to designate a species of minstrel or musician, who kept 
watch at night during certain times of the year, having some musical instrament on 
Which he was to pipe watch as it was called, and to make bon gayte at the different 
chamber-doors. In the housebold of Edward I1I., among the ** mynstrells,” were 
“ waytes three.” And in that of Edward 1V., was “a wayte that nightelye from 
Mychelmas to Shreve Thorsdaye pipethe watche within this courte fower tymes ; 
in the somere nightes jij tymes, and makethe bongayte at every chambere doare and 
offyce, as well for feare of pyckeres and pilleres.” 
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cause of the return of the sun in his annual course. Others again 
who derive this’ festival entirely from the Saturnalia of the: Romans, 
call it #dos and isdos yule, because of the sheaf then offered to Ceres, 
and the hymn sung in honour of her; the words being used both for a 
sheaf and for that hymn. The latter days of the Satarnalia; says ano- 
ther author, were the féte of Angeronia, the Goddess of Silence or 
Mysteries, sometimes called Strenua, then signifying courage. At this 
time of the feast, the fear of the close of the world, which, during the 
decay of all things, might be thought to be at hand, was supposed to 
cease, with the ascent of the sun in the horizon. Hence had they 
feasting and mirth, and the people made each other presents, saying 
$trenue or courage.* 

To this circumstance Ben Jonson has a beautiful allusion in one of 
the sweetest of his masqués, ‘‘The Vision of Delight,” which was 
written expressly for presentation at court, at Christmas, 1617. 


*‘ Behold the gold-hair'd Hour descending here, 
That keeps the gate of Ileaven, and turns the year.” 
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With a view, on their conversion to Christianity, to wean the people 
from the idolatrous festivals which had taken such hold on their feel- 
ings, these festivals were—not abolished—but directed to other objects}. 
and hence perhaps the origin of those joyous carousals and festive 
= which have long been considered component parts of Christmas 

ay. 


Feasting, high and jovial feasting, has ever, in the English mind, 
been indissolubly united with the idea of rejoicing; in fact, it seems 
even to this day, an inseparable adjunct to any scheme, not merely of 
pleasure, but of business. Is a municipal officer to be appointed 
—a dinner must be given; and indeed, so absolutely is the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner part and parcel of the Lord Mayor's self, that we 
doubt not the authority of the one will fail exactly as the attractions of 
the other decline. Does tHe Duke, the idol of the country, visit a 
strange town, the inhabitants directly, as the highest honour it is pos- 
sible to confer—give him a dinner ; and for the man whom the queen 
delighteth to honour—a dinner—is daily prepared. What is it that 
tis influential and talented members to our noble and venerable 
Commons House of Parliament? but election—dinners. How do’ the 
pure and incorruptible members of the bench.and the bar attain their 
learning and theirdignities? Why, by eating their commons. Are sub- 
scriptions wanted from the charitable and merciful for the dismantled 
Poles, or the patriot Spaniards—ay, or for new Zoological Gardens, or 
for anew expedition to the North Pole, or the antipodes, or the moon 7— 
a dinner—a dinner is the universal ‘‘ open sesame.” Things may be 
done, but nothing can be rightly done without it; and we have heard 
the validity of Queen Victoria’s coronation called in question, because 
her most gracious majesty did not pick the merrythought of a chicken 
in Westminster Hall. Right, right was the old historian in assigning 
the first honours of the body corporate to the stomach : it is the nerve, 
the life, the heart, the soul of every thing. 





* Hence the word ‘‘ etrennes.” ‘The ‘jour d’étrennes’’ in France is.a celebrated 
affair ; and the expenditure in Paris for them alone has been reckoned at upwards of 
20,0001, (Sandys, p. 69.) nlsdoeM 
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Little though can the feasts of these degenerate times be compared. 
with those of our ancestors of old; but to be sure they were provided 
with especial reference to the magnificent appetites of the dought 
knights and wholesale slayers of those days. They make one’s mout 
water to behold even on paper. The following is the picture of King 
Arthur’s Christmas table : 


“ They served up salmon, venison, and wild boars, 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores. 
Ho heads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan, and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine, 
Plumpuddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard. 
And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 
With mead and ale, and cider of our own ; 
For porter, punch, and negus were not known.” 


So earnest were the Anglo-Saxons in the performance of the duties 
of the season, that when forbidden to drink potations to Odin, Thor, 
&c., it is said they drank large draughts in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
the Apostles, Saints, &c. 

The Normans were not a whit behindhand in the festivities of the 
table, though the style of their arrangements might be somewhat al- 
tered ; and the wassail-bowl, which was particularly appropriated to 
Christmas, never circulated more freely than during their sway. The 
custom of carrying this from house to house, and receiving some gra- 
tuity at each, was continued even so late as the seventeenth century. 

Particular viands have long been appropriated almost exclusively to 
this season. The pLUM-PUDDING and PLUM-PORRIDGE are early cele- 
brated. The mince-piz, which is of great antiquity, is supposed to 
have reference in its savoury ingredients, to the offering of the wise 
men. It was always formerly made oblong, in imitation of the rack or 
manger where Christ was laid. It is of great importance to every in- 
dividual to eat as many of these as possible, seeing that the quantum 
of happiness to be enjoyed in the subsequent year, entirely depends 
on the number of mince-pies discussed at Christmas. The Boar’s 
HEAD was a very celebrated dish, and was introduced at this feast in ab- 
horrence of Judaism. It continued far on in the seventeenth aaa 
to be the head dish in all great houses; but is now, though sti 
seen occasionally, mostly superseded by a substitute much more easily 
prepared—srawn.* This is also of great antiquity, and is named in 
most great bills of fare for festal occasions. In Elizabeth's time it was 
directed to be used at breakfast at Christmas. 

We have seen tolerable Christmas (not mince) pies in our time, but 
none to compare with the one which in 1770 was shipped at Berwick 





* The French do not appear to have been so well acquainted with brawn, for on the 
re of Calais by them, they found a large quantity, which they guessed to be some 
dainty, and tried every means of preparing it; in vain did they roast it, bake it, and 
boil it ; it wes impracticable and impenetrable to their culinary arts. Its merits, how- 
ever, being at length discovered, “ Ha!’ said the monks, “ what delightful fish !”’ and 
immediately added it to their stock of fast-day viands. The Jews again could not be- 
lieve it was procured from that impure beast the hog, and included it in their list of 
clean animals. (Sandys, 61.) 
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for London, It was made at Howick, and its contents were “ two 
bushels of flour, twenty pounds of butter, four geese, two turkeys, two 
rabbits, four wild-ducks, two woodcocks, six snipes, and four par- 
tridges; two neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven blackbirds, and six 
pigeons. It was near nine feet in circumference at the bottom, weighed 
about twelve stone ; took two men to present it to table. It was neatly 
fitted with a case, and four small wheels to facilitate its use to every 
guest at table.” 

Amid all the encroachments of time and fashion, Christmas hospi- 
tality is still in vogue, and poor indeed must be the housekeeper who 
does not set forth something more than ordinary on the Christmas-day 
table, and welcome with a smile some extra guest. Until compara- 
tively very lately, these hospitalities were conducted on a regular sys- 
tem, and lasted all the twelve days. An English gentleman ‘of the 
olden time” was surrounded by his tenants and neighbours by daybreak 
on Christmas morning. The strong beer was broached, and the black 
jacks went about merrily with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and Cheshire 
cheese ; and slices of hackin or great Christmas-sausage, which was 
always ready by daybreak. The tables were spread from first to last 
of the holidays, with sirloins of beef, mince-pies, sa PON hg ca- 
pons, turkeys, geese, plum-puddings, &c. Every one eat ily, and 
was welcome. 

Are our readers tired of this long harangue on mere despicable 
‘creature comforts?” Glance we slightly at the more intellectual 
occupations of the day. 

Games of all kinds, dice, dancing and singing, mummings and dis- 
guisings, frolics, jests, riddles, catches, mimicry and juggling—all sorts 
of rude merriment that could be devised, were prevalent in England 
from the first institution of this festival, The mummMinGs are supposed 
to have been derived from the customs of the heathens during some of 
their festivals, to go about in disguises as wild beasts and cattle, and 
the sexes changing apparel. This practice was continued in the Eng- 
lish mumming, and was no doubt attended with much disorder and 
licentiousness ; so much so, that many enactments were made and en- 
forced for its suppression. It was usually a dumb show, and was much 
in vogue amongst all ranks; for, in the year 1348, “eighty tunics of 
buckram, forty-two visors, and a great variety of other whimsical 
dresses, were provided for the disguising at court at the feast of Christ- 
mas.” A most magnificent mummery or disguising was exhibited for 
the citizens of London, a.v. 1377, for the amusement of Richard 
Prince of Wales, in which no fewer than one hundred and thirty 
sons were disguised ; and in 140], we read that “In this yere was hate 
the Emperor of Constantinople, and the kyng held his Christemasse at 
Eltham, and men of London made a gret mummyng to hym of twelve 
Aldermen and there sones, for whiche they had gret thanke.”* 

But this rude entertainment, though not extinguished, was much 
shorn of its glories by the miracte PLAys which came into vogue, and 
were an important part of the Christmas festivities, h those 
known expressly as ‘‘ Christmas plays” were of older date merrier 


Christmas. 








* Collier's Hist. Dram, Lit., vol. ii. 
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material than these, and were (more frequently than these) called’ In- 
terludes. Though nothing could be simpler in constraction, and to our 
stage-accustomed eyes more deficient in interest than the miracle plays, 
they are still regarded with interest by many as the source and founda- 
tion of our national drama. They kept with rigid fidelity to the scrip- 
ture history or the religious legend from which they were taken. Some- 
times they were founded on single events, and were of moderate length. 
But in this they varied exceedingly ; and one was exhibited in Smith- 
field in Henry IV.’s reign which lasted eight days. Nor will the time 
appear inordinate when we consider that this drama began with the 
creation of the world, and contained the greater part of the history of 
the old and New Testament. 

Being originally devised by the clergy to withdraw the minds of the 
people from the profane and immoral buffooneries to which they were 
accustomed, ecclesiastics did not hesitate to join in the performance, 
and even to permit the representation to take place in churches and 
chapels. Afterwards the ordering and arrangement of them fell into 
the hands of the guilds or different trading companies. 

In process of time the rigid religious simplicity of these performances 
was broken in upon, and the devil, and a circle of infernal associates 
were introduced to relieve the gravity of the general performance, and 
to excite laughter by all sorts of strange noises and contortions. Ab- 
stract personifications found their way afterwards; Truth, Peace, Mercy, 
Justice, &c., were personified ; additional characters—characters of mere 
ornament—were introduced, the ‘ scriptural character sank into insig- 
nificance ; and in time what was intended merely as an embellishment 
to an historical drama, became a new species.” This was the Morar 
Pray. 


Moralities, or more properly, moral plays, were in the highest vogue 
in the reign of Henry VII., and were always introduced at the Christ- 
mas festivities of Henry VIII.; but by this time the gradual change of 
abstract personification into individual character, had paved the way for 
the glorious productions of Shakspeare. 

These and all other gaieties of the Christmas season, including 
triumphs, jousts, masks, tournaments, &c., were under the control of 
an abbot, or lord of misrule, a character essentially English, and un- 
known or nearly so, elsewhere. This potentate was omnipotent in his 
jurisdiction, but appears to have attained his highest dignities in the 
reign of Henry VI., when his court was attended by ‘ chancellor, trea- 
surer, comptroller, vice-chamberlain, lords councillors, divine, philoso- 
pher, astronomer, poet, physician, apothecary, master of requests, 
civilian, clown, gentlemen ushers, pages of honour, sergeants at arms, 
provost marshal, under marshal, footmen, messengers, trumpeter, 
herald, orator ; besides hunters, jugglers, tumblers, fools, friars, &c. &c.” 

With such a dramatis persona, it will be readily supposed that the 
king of misrule was a king indeed ; and a merry king was he, and a 
merry time was it when every castle of note in the country had its own 
master of merry disports to make revelry for rich aud poor around. 
For the nobles and gentry imitated as nearly as might be the pattern 
set them by the court, both in the style, in the costliness, and in the 
liberality of their entertainments. 

The royal household books for the reigns of Henry VEI., VIL, Bliza- 















































beth, and James, contain numberless entries from which, had’we room, 


we could make amusing extracts of the expenses incurred in promoting: 


these Christmas festivities ; of the sums paid to the different lords of 
misrule, and laid out in the various “‘ Disguisings,” ‘‘ Interludes,” &c. 
These we forbear to quote, but perhaps the following notices of some 
entertainments of Henry VIIL.’s reign may not be uninteresting, as ex- 
hibiting the tastes of the time. ! 

‘* In his 19th year King Henry kept a solemn Christmas at Green- 
wich, with revels, masks, disguisings, and banquets, and the 30th of De- 
cember, and the 3d of January, were solemn jousts holden, when at night 
the king and fifteen other with him, came to Bridewell, and there put 
on masking apparel, took his barge, end rode to the cardinal’s place, 
where were at supper many lords and ladies, who danced with the 
maskers, and after the dancing was made a great banquet. This 
Christmasse was a play at Graye's-Inne, made by one Master Roe, a 
serjeant at law; the effect whereof was, that Lord Governance was 
ruled by Dissipation and Negligence, by whose order Lady Pubdlie 
Weal was put from governance. This the cardinal took to be meant 
by him, and therefore sent the said Master Roe to the Fleet, though 
the play were made long before the cardinal had any authority: by 
which we may see how inseparable a companion suspition is to a guilty 
conscience,”’* 

Christmas, 1514-15. ‘‘ For to do pleser to the kyngs grace, and for 
to pas the tyme of Chrestemas, by Sir Harry Gylifurth (Guildford), 
Master of the Revells, was devysed an interluit, in the wheche con- 
teyned a moresks (moresco) of vj persons and 1j ladys: wherefor by hys 
commandement, of our soverayne lorde the kyng, and at apoyntment of 
Sir Harry Gylforth, was preparyd, had and wrought dyuers and sundry 
garments. 

‘‘ The interlud was callyd the Tryumpe of Love and Bewte, and y* 
was wryten and presentyd by Mayster Cornyshe and oothers of the 
chappell of our soverayne lorde the kyng, and the chyldern of the sayd 
chapell. In the same Venus and Bewte dyd tryumpe over al ther 
enemys, and tamyd a salvadge man and a lyon, that was made very 
rare and naturall, so as the kyng was gretly plesyd therwyth, and 
gracyously gaf Mayster Cornysshe a ryche rewarde owt of his owne 
hand, to be dyvydyd with the rest of his fellows. Venus dyd syngea 
songe with Bewte, which was lykyd of al y‘ harde yt, every staffe endyng 
after this sorte : 


“« © Bowe you downe, and doo your dutye 
To Venus and the goddes Bewty: 
We tryumpe hye over all, ’ 
Kyngs attend when we do call.’ 


‘‘ Inglyshe, and the oothers of the kynges pleyers, after pleyed an 
interluyt, whiche was wryten by Mayster Midwell, but y wae so long 
y' was not lykyd: yt was of the fyndyng of troth, who was cary 
a by ygnorannce and ypocresy. The foolys part was the best, but 
the kyng departyd befor the end to ah chambre.’’+ 

The jocund festivities of Henry VIII. suffered no abatement in, the 





* Baker’s Chronicle, 


t Collier, vol. i, p.64. Taken from a roll in the Chapter House, Westminster. 
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time of his daughter Elizabeth; and so attractive was her court at 
Christmas for the splendour of its festivities, and the magnificence of 
its hospitalities, that it being found these pageantries induced many 
from the country, to the detriment of their dependents at home, it was 
ordered, in 1589, that the gentlemen of Norfolk and Suffolk should 
depart from London before Christmas ‘ to keep hospitality at home.” 
And in this reign the sombre retreats of the law glistened with splendour 
and pageantry, and resounded with the voice of revelry, to which their 
echoes chimed almost till the season of Lent. Great rivalry existed 
between the different inns, and the result was that their pageantries 
outdid in expense and grandeur those of the court. 

At this great season of festivity all the apartments in a great mansion 
were opened for the reception of guests, musicians and minstrels were 
placed in each, and entertainments, according to the taste of the times, 
and in which, at some times, there was little propriety or delicacy, were 
merrily pursued; and feasting, drinking, music, dancing, tumbling, 
singing, jesting, juggling, and buffoonery ran riot together. 

There were several orders or degrees of minstrels; and some of them, 
excellent players on the harp, and withal of some cultivation of mind, 
would recite tales of chivalry to its stirring, thrilling chords; or with 
gentler inspiration would breathe forth a lay of hapless love, a note of 
sorrow, at which the hearers could not choose but weep. 

But now a clarion note of joyous invitation makes the very echoes 
ring, and all rush to the great hall where the *‘ Paceanr’” is about to be 
exhibited. Musicians with cornets, shaulms, flutes, horns, and pipes 
of various kinds, are stationed aloft; not far off are trumpeters and 
players on the clarion ; beneath them are inferior musicians, interspersed 
with jugglers, magicians, &c. The pageant is stationed in the wide 
space below ; and the dragon, the giants, the hobby-horses, with knights, 
buffoons, dwarfs, minstrels, gods, satyrs, and clowns, enact a drama 
of which it is scarce possible to hear a syllable for the clamour of the 
musicians, the roaring of the dragon, the yelling of the satyrs, the 
screaming of the dwarfs, the shouting of the giants, the challenging of 
the knights, and the merry deafening din caused by the obstreperous 
applause of every individual present. 

This may appear an exaggerated picture, but we believe it is not so. 
These immensely expensive and very absurd pageants were the delight 
of the English for some centuries, and were never in greater vogue than 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

There was a pageant, which ‘ according to ancient custom” had 
been yearly exhibited at Chester during Christmas, which consisted of 
‘“« four giants, one unicoyn, one dromedary, one luce, one camel, one 
ass, one dragon, and sixteen naked boys.” It was discontinued during 
the Commonwealth, but restored in the reign of Charles II., when the 
city corporation (we believe) defrayed the expenses, considerable ones, 
attendant on its reorganization. One item of the expenditure was 
‘* for arsnick to put into the paste to save the giants from being eaten 
by the rats, one shilling and fourpence.” 

In James I.’s time, the Christmas festivities declined, though not 
professedly so; for his son, the unfortunate Charles I., took a part in 
several Christmas plays; but the puritan power which afterwards swept 
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over the length and breadth of the land, was then silently but surely 
making its way. 

In 1642 the first ordinances were issued to suppress the performance 
of plays; but the interference of parliament was not limited to the 
abolition of merely festal and merry observances; for, in 1647, it was 
ordained ‘that the feast of the Nativity, with other holidays, be no 
longer observed,* and in 1652 it was 

** Resolved by the Parliament, 

“ That the markets be kept to-morrow, being the five and twentieth 
day of December; And that the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex, and the Justices of Peace for the City of Westminster 
and liberties thereof, do take care, That all such persons as shall open 
their shops on that day, be protected from wrong and violence, and the 
offenders punished. 

‘* Resolved by the Parliament, 

“‘ That no observation shall be had of the five and twentieth day of 
December, commonly called Christmas day; nor any solemnity used 
or exercised in churches upon that day in respect thereof, &c. &c.” 

This blow Christmas has never recovered. Attempts were made 
after the restoration to revive the ancient sports, but in vain; and it is 
only in the productions of such as him who has so inimitably revived the 
mouldering hall of Haddon—a beautiful old mansion, which, in its de- 
solation and loneliness, we have often visited—it is only in such vivid 
creations as these we can now ever see the lordly abbot of misrule, 
with his mummers, his hobbyhorse, his knights and dragons, and all 
his “‘ makers of merry disports.” 

There are yet many lingering superstitions connected with this 
ancient time. The TWELFTHDAY CAKE, for instance, which is still so 
generally procured for the sake of merriment and good eating, had 
long ago, for the usage is of considerable antiquity, an important cere~ 
monial attached to it. The cake was, as now, cut into shares, and he 
whose portion was found to contain a bean, was elected king of that 
day’s feast, and treated with all courtly reverence. Subsequently a 
pea was also inserted in the cake, and conferred on its fortunate ee 
sessor the style and title of the queen for the time being. Thus 
Herrick : 

“ Now, now the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where beane’s the king of the sport here ; 
Beside we must know, 
The pea also 
Must revell as queene in the court here. 
Begin then to chuse, 
This night as ye use, 





* The accounts of the churchwardens of St, Margaret’s, Westminster, for the year 
1647, bave the following entries : . 

“ Item. Paid for rosemarie and baies that was stuck about the church at Christmas, 
1s. id. 

«« Item. Paid in fees unto Mr. Friend and Mr. Denham, twoe of the messengers unto 
the serjeant-att-armes, attending the Commons House of Parliament, when their ac- 
comptants were committed for permitting ministers to preach upon Christmas-day, and 
for adorning the church, 31.” : 

In 1657, as Evelyn, his wife, and others were receiving the sacrament on Christ- 
mas-day, the chapel was surrounded by soldiers, and the parties all taken into 
custody, 
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460 Christmas. 


Who shall for the present delight here ; 
Be a king by the lot, 
And who shall not 


Be twelfe-day queene for the night here. 


Which knowne, let us make 
Joy-sops with the cake ; 

And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who unurg’d will not drinke, 
To the base from the brinke, 

A health to the king and the queene here.” 


In some countries, portions of the cake were always assigned to our 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the three wise men; or, as they were 
more usually called, the three Kings of Cologne. These portions were 
uniformly bestowed upon the poor, and did the bean, or its frequent 
substitute a coin, chance to be in any of them, his majesty was chosen 
by pulling straws. 

The remnant of the yute 1oG, which is still burnt in many places 
(the largest and most knotty log having been reserved for the purpose) ; 
this remnant is carefully put by to kindle the fire the next Christmas, 
not merely for general luck, but because the place where the fragment 
is preserved is safe for the twelve months from any machinations of the 
devil or his employes. 

There are scores of old women in the country of both sexes, and of 
all ages, who still peer out earnestly on Christmas morning to see the 
sun shining through the apple-trees; for if it do so, the boughs are 
sure to rejoice under a rich burden in the ensuing season ; and in some 
places the farmers drink toasts round the more favourite trees, and pour 
a libation of good ale over them. The preceding night is of equal, or 
even more reverence than the day itself. Bees are heard to sing on 
Christmas-eve, as if it were a day in June; cattle kneel in their stalls 
as if in devotion; it is averred that the celebrated thorn at Glaston- 
bury, planted by Joseph of Arimathea, always puts forth hlossom on 
this night ;* and that no minute circumstance may be uninfluenced 
by the season, it is said, that bread baked on this eve, will not become 
mouldy. Can Shakspeare be too hacknied to quote ? | 


“‘ Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time.” 


The evergreens with which, according to ancient custom, we deck our 
churches and houses at this season, are not only beautiful ornaments, 





~ © So late as 1790, a peasant near Launceston, in Cornwall, affirmed that he had seen 
this. See Bourne's Pop. Ant. And Mr. Sandys, quoting from Howison, relates the cir- 
cumstance of his meeting an Indian at midnight on Christmas-eve (during a beautiful 
moonlight) cautiously creeping along, who beckoned him to silence in vain, and in 
answer to bis inquiries, said, ‘‘ Me watch to see the deer kneel ; this is Christmas 
night, and all the deer fall upon their knees to the Great Spirit, and look up.” 
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but fitting emblems of joy and gladness. The prophetic say, whose 
sacred branches are a sure protection from devouring tire, or the light- 
ning’s vivid flash ;* and a leaf of which, held in the mouth, will pro- 
tect the wearer from misfortune or pollution. The sacred misTLETOE 


“some deity’s mysterious care, 
As Druids thought,” 





first planted in the venerable oak. The tvy which wards off pernicious 
influences from the merry cup which it encircles :+ 


“ And if care were killed by an ivy bough, 
What a killer of care, old tree, wert thou ! 
As high in hall, with laughter merry, 
The Tents thy twigs with their powder’d berry ; 
And the red-gemmed holly they mix also 
With the spectral branches of mistletoe.” 


But far above the ivy, the bay, or the mistletoe, ranks the “ red- 
gemmed”™ HOLLY, or more properly HOLY TREE.{ For tradition says 
that, unknown before, it sprang up in perfection and beauty beneath 
the footsteps of Christ when he first trod the earth, and that though 
man has forgotten its attributes, the beasts all reverence it, and are 
never known to injure it. , 

These fancies may be all quite untrue—very foolish: yet are they 
not destitute of value since they form a link—a broken, a slight one 
perhaps—but still a link in the chain by which we ascend from the 
merely corporeal pleasures, to the less tangible, but more beneficially 
interesting associations of the time. All pure and holy things shed 
their gracious influences on this hallowed season. So holy is the earth 
now, that the angels, it is said, the angels from heaven come down to 
keep Christmas on it. It is said, that the earth is thronged with bright 
and beautiful forms which we see not; that the air is filled with soft 
low melodies, though we hear them not: it is said that myriads of 
seraph voices swell the chant which now peals from every church and 
temple; that unnumbered gracious beings are smiling witnesses at 
many a merry fireside; and that winged messengers waft instantane- 
ously to heaven the gleaming record of every deed of love. . 

ZEMIA. 





* “At this day, peasants of the Pyrenees cover themselves with its branches as a 
security from lightning ; and we have known it planted by our own villagers as a pro- 
tection from fire.”—Phillips’s Sylva Flerifera. 

t Some say it prevents intoxication, and hence intwined the brow of Bacchus to 
keep off the fumes of wine, . 
¢ It was always, until lately, called and written, the holy tree. 
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MADELINA: 
A ROMAN STORY. 
By tue Counress oF BLESSINGTON. | 


** | comMMAND you to see that graceless varlet, Joseppa, no more; no 
can come to him, he has been a disobedient son, and is the talk of 
the whole village, for his idleness, and his insolence.” 

This was the prohibition of Giovanni Vitelli, one of the most affluent 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Albano, to his only child, Madelina, the 
pride and darling of his old age. Tears and imploring looks, were the 
only answer given to the stern mandate, by the gentle Madelina; but 
they produced more effect on the heart of her loving father, than the 
most eloquent appeal could have done. He pressed her to his breast, 
and, ‘‘ My poor child!” broke from his lips, as he affectionately patted 
her glossy raven locks. 

‘* Do not think that I would willingly pain you, my girl,” said Gio- 
vanni. ‘* The Madonna knows, how much it costs me to see these 
tears, and these poor pallid cheeks ; but Joseppa is indeed unworthy of 
you, and a union with him can_ be productive only of misery and dis- 
grace.” 

“Oh! my father, surely you judge him too severely,” replied the 
weeping maiden; * idle, and unthinking, he may be, but his heart is 
not bad, and he may yet be reclaimed.” 

“ Do not anger me, Madelina, by this weak defence. It is thus ever 
with you women ; you fancy a man is never irreclaimable, as long as he 
affects to love you; and ye think, simpletons as ye are, that the heart 
cannot be a bad one, wherein ye fancy yourselves ‘treasured. Would a 

od heart have allowed its owner to indulge i in follies, nay, worse than 
ollies—crimes, until his ill conduct brought his poor mother to her 

ve?” 

‘* But Joseppa repents his evil doings, indeed he does, dear father.” 

** And shows his repentance,” interrupted Giovanni, ‘‘ by a total ne- 
glect of his little farm, and continual wanderings among the mountains, 
where, if rumour is to be believed, he has formed some most discreditable 
and dangerous alliances, Even our good pastor told me—” 

‘Oh! what did he say, my father ? he who is so good, so merciful ! 
said Madelina, her cheeks becoming deadly pale. ‘ Has he too pro- 
nounced against Joseppa ?” 

‘* He has warned me that this reckless youth is pursuing desperate 
courses, that he has been seen holding stealthy converse with men of 
whom nothing but evil is known ; and that he is out night after night, 
no one knows exactly where, but every one suspects, for no honest pur- 
pose.” 

Little did the father or the daughter imagine, that he who was the sub- 
ject of their conversation, was a listener to it, or the thirst for vengeance 
which it awakened in his breast. Joseppa had been hovering round the 
cottage, to see Madelina, and through the open window had heard the 
whole discourse. Some days elapsed, during which Madelina saw or 
heard nothing of Joseppa, and she formed the resolution of adopting 
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Madelina. 


the advice of her father, to whom she was fondly attached. But 
though she could not even entertain the idea of ultimately giving uP 
Joseppa, without tears of anguish, and heartfelt pangs, still she resolv 
never to destroy the happiness of her only parent, by persevering in 
encouraging a suitor, whom he so much disapproved. 

‘* No, my father,” would the affectionate girl ejaculate to herself, 
when alone, “ your Madelina will never desert you, or leave your 
hearth lonely; you have lost the dear partner who made your life, and 
mine too, happy, and your child will never cause you a pang.” 

Every recurrence to her mother, whom she had followed to the grave, 
two years before, softened the heart of Madelina, and rendered her 
more devoted to her remaining parent ; yet her passion for Joseppa was 
still unsubdued, for the poor girl thought, with the sophistry of youth- 
ful minds, that, so long as she refused to join her fate with Joseppa’s, 
she could injure no one by allowing his image to retain its place in her 
heart. She carefully avoided all the haunts where she had been ac- 
customed to meet her lover, though the effort cost her many a sigh, and 
many a longing, lingering glance did she cast from the door of the 
cottage to see if he was hovering nigh. 

Ten nights after the prohibition of her father to see Joseppa, she was 
awaked from her slumber by a gentle tap at her window. How did the 
heart of Madelina palpitate at the well-known sound! Yet her good 
resolution of not seeing him was remembered, and she moved not, 
The tap was now repeated more loudly, and fearful that her father 
might also hear it, she arose and opened the casement. 

‘* Cruel Madelina,” said Joseppa, ‘‘how many days have I lingered 
about the cottage in the hope of seeing you! I am a fool to love you 
thus, when you, ungrateful that you are, love me no longer,”’ 

“Oh, Joseppa! how can you say so: you know how dear you are to 
me, and what sorrow it gives me not to see you; but my father has 
forbidden it, and even in speaking to you now, I am disobeying his 
commands.” 

‘‘And know you not why he has used this tyranny?” asked the 
Jover with a scornful smile. 

‘‘ Alas! too well,” was the answer. ‘ Your neglect of your farm, 
your recklessness, your frequent wanderings in the mountains, and 
worse than all—oh, Joseppa! the intimacy you are said to have formed 
with wicked men, whom all dread. These are the reasons why my 
father separates us.” 

“‘ You are his dupe, I tell you,” said the wily Joseppa. ‘‘ All that 
he asserts is untrue, and only invented as an excuse to prejudice you 
against me, that he may accomplish his project of marrying you to the 
rich dotard, Thomaso.”’ 

‘‘ What do I hear!” uttered the alarmed Madelina; “‘ but no—it is 
gl my father could not be so cruel—no, Joseppa, I cannot be-~ 
leve it.” 

‘1 knew you would not,” replied he, with a scornful smile; ‘no, it 
is only of me that you are disposed to believe evil, and no tale is too 
improbable for your credulity. You will never credit your father’s 
plans until he has commanded you to receive the disgusting dotard as 
your husband, and then you are, forsooth, too dutiful a daughter to 
dispute his orders. But 1 waste time in attempting to remove the ban- 
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464 ‘Madelina. 
dage from your eyes. Adieu, faithless Madelina ! we! you be happy, 


while I—” and he moved away, as if overpowered by his emotions. 

“ Stay, in pity stay, dear re ay you wrong me, indeed you do! I 
love you as truly as ever, and the Madonna knows how much I have 
suffered in obeying my father, and avoiding your presence.” 

“Can you forget,” resumed Joseppa, **how many times you have 
vowed to be mine? how often, when I have brought chaplets of flowers 
to hang on your window, have you flown to this casement, which to- 
night you opened so reluctantly, and allowed me to mtwine your pretty 
fingers with flowers from the chaplet; but I see you are changed, Ma- 
delina.” 

‘No, no,” replied the poor girl, softened by his appeal to past 
hours; ‘I still love you!” 

‘“‘ Well then, prove it to me,” said Joseppa, ‘‘ by letting me come here 
to-morrow. Your father is going to Rome to sell some sheep, he will 
be absent allday, and we shall be able to converse without interruption, 
perhaps, for the last time. Your future husband goes with him to Rome, 
to arrange every thing for your marriage; for I saw them last evening 
in deep consultation with the pastor, and I am sure all is settled.” 

A noise in the chamber drew the alarmed Madelina’s attention, and 
she shrank with superstitious dread, when she saw the lamp that burned 
before the Madonna, flaring with such force against the glass of the 
picture that it cracked it in many pieces. 

“ Behold !” said the affrighted girl. ‘‘ What an unlucky omen—the 
gift of my poor dear mother, offered up at my birth, is destroyed! Oh! 
Joseppa, this misfortune arises in my disobedience towards my father,” 
and tears chased each other down her cheeks. 

‘** See you not,” said Joseppa, ‘‘ that the picture was destroyed ex- 
actly at the moment that I was telling you that they were arranging 
your marriage with Thomaso? The Madonna then gave you this 
intimation that she would abandon you, if you consent to form that 
hateful alliance. Depend on it, this is the real meaning of the omen, 
which can have no evil consequences, if you remain true to your vows 
with me. But I must away ;—to-morrow, when they are gone, I shall be 
here. Until then, adio Madelina mia!” and he was out of sight ere 
she could utter the refusal she meant to give to receiving his visit. 

Madelina passed a sleepless night, the consciousness of having dis- 
obeved her father filled her with remorse, but the idea even of a mar- 
riage with Thomaso, alarmed her beyond measure. 

When she met her father next morning, she for the first time dared 
scarcely lift her eyes to his. Her embarrassment, added to her pale 
cheeks and heavy eyes, led Giovanni to believe that she was unwell, 
and drew from him many expressions of affection and endearment, as 
he pressed her to his breast, and blessed her, as his sole comfort. She 
was ready to throw herself at her father’s feet and avow her disobe- 
dience, when the voice of old Thomaso, calling out to know if he was 
ready, prevented the movement; and Giovanni again blessing her, with 
even more than his accustomed fondness, hurried away to join his 
friend. 

She stood at the door, and watched the receding figure of her father, 
his white locks floated round his ruddy face, and thrice as he turned to 
look back at Madelina, and waved his hand affectionately to her, she 
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was tempted to eall him back, and thus avert the meeting with Joseppa. 
‘She left not the door, until her parent's figure was lost in distance ; and 
when she entered the cottage, she wept as if her parting with him was 
to be one of long duration, instead of, as she imagined, a few brief 
hours. : 

Joseppa came not until noon; and when he entered, seemed agitated 
and alarmed. He accounted for it, by stating that he had ascertained 
the certainty of the plan of Madelina’s being immediately forced into 
a marriage. with Thomaso; and by his wily representations persuaded 
the simple girl that her only chance of escape rested on eloping with 
him. His passionate remonstrances, and entreaties, won on her gentle 
nature; but it was not until he had repeatedly assured her, that when 
they should be married her father would relent, and receive them 
back with all his former affection, that she consented to fly with him. 

While she was making the few necessary preparations, her unprin- 
cipled lover was not idle. He, by the assistance of an instrument with 
which he had provided himself, forced the lock of the coffer in which 
Giovanni kept his money, and took possession of its contents, carefully 
concealing his turpitude from his innocent and hapless dupe. He had 
prepared a horse on which he placed Madelina behind him, who left 
the happy home of her infancy with many tears and blessings, breathed 
for the father she was deserting. Their route led by the churchyard, 
where the mother of the weeping girl was interred, and her tears 
streamed afresh as she beheld the white cross with its chaplet of faded 
flowers, that marked the humble grave. 

** Let us stop, dear Joseppa, for never have I hitherto passed this 
spot, without offering up my prayers for the repose of the soul of her 
who was so dear to me; of her, who is perhaps now looking down with 
sorrow on her unworthy child.” 

‘‘No! it is impossible for us to stop,” replied Joseppa; ‘‘ soon, very 
soon, dear Madelina, we shall return here after we are united at the 
altar, and then we will invoke a blessing on our union, from the spirit 
of the departed. To remain now, would be to expose ourselves to the 
observation and evil tongues of all who might see us ; therefore, we 
must advance.”’ 

So saying, Joseppa urged forward his horse, while the trembling and 
weeping girl clung to him, her heart divided by feelmgs that absorbed 
every other, regret and remorse at deserting her parent, and love, pas- 
sionate love, for him with whom she was flying. 

‘* When my father returns, and finds no Madelina to welcome and 
embrace him,” would she say to her lover, ‘* how bitter will be his dis- 
appointment!” 

‘* And when the dotard Thomaso finds no young bride awaiting him, 
how angry will he be!’ would Joseppa reply ; well aware that, only by 
sustaining this hateful image in her mind, he could silence the remorse 
that was already inflicting its pangs on her heart; for, fondly as she 
loved Joseppa, never would she have fled with him, had he not taught 
her to believe that her father was determined on forcing her to wed 
old Thomaso—an idea that, it is scarcely necessary to say, had never 
once entered into her parent’s head. 

They stopped not until they had reached Velletri, where the mar- 
rlage-ceremony was performed, and whence Madelina proposed that 
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466 Madelina, 


hey should despatch a messenger to announce the event to her father, 

tp rain his permission to return, This wish being complied with, 
she fondly resigned herself to the happiness of the present, and to the 
sanguine anticipations of the future. 

The affectionate bride now gave expression to all those terms of 
endearment that maiden modesty had hitherto restrained ; and as she 
drew her fingers through the dark curly locks of her husband, and 
looked with eyes beaming with love in his face, she whispered that the 
presence only of her father was necessary, to render her the happiest 
creature on earth. She observed with a chagrin, that threw a damp 
over her spirits, that every allusion to her parent seemed to displease 
Joseppa; and having gently reproached him for it, he told her that he 
was jealous at finding that she thought so much more frequently of an- 
other than of him, and that Ais presence could not suffice to make her 
happy. 

Bhs excuse reassured her, and pressing his hands within hers, 
she replied, ‘‘Oh, Joseppa, when with my father, how often did I 
reproach myself for being insensible to his affection, and thinking only 
of you! and now, that you are mine, that nothing but death can se- 
parate us, forgive me, that his dear image is SO continually present to 
my imagination. But we shall soon be with him, and then this heart 
will have only place for happiness ; for with a husband so loved, and so 
dear a father, I cannot experience a care.” 

Could Madelina have known what was passing through the mind 
of her husband during such conversations, how would she have shrunk 
from his embraces, and recoiled with horror from the hands she now 
pressed to her heart, with all the fondness of an adoring bride ! 

The next day the messenger returned from Albano bringing the fear- 
ful intelligence that Madelina no longer had a father. He, and old 
Thomaso, who had accompanied him on the route to Rome, to dispose 
of the product of their joint farms, had been robbed and murdered on 
the road ; and the soldiers were sent into the mountains in search of the 
brigands, who were supposed to have committed the deed. 

To describe the anguish of the unfortunate Madelina would be im- 
possible. She accused herself in bitter terms, as having caused this 
misfortune, by abandoning her home; and drew forth sullen reproaches 
from her husband, when his representations, that whether she was in 
the cottage near Albano, or on the route to Velletri, the murder would 
equally have been committed, had failed to convince her that her flight 
had nothing to do with the fatal event. She insisted on returning im- 
mediately, that she might see all that remained to her of her parent ; 
and urged it with such passionate entreaties, that Joseppa yielded an 
unwilling assent, evidently actuated by the suspicious looks of the per- 
sons around, who seemed to a his unwillingness with surprise. 
The violence of Madelina’s grief, drew forth more of sullenness than 
of sympathy, from her unfeeling husband. 

‘** Do you not still possess me ?” would he say, but in a tone that ex- 
pressed more of reproach than consolation, while the wretched woman 
could think only of the father she had lost, and who died by an 
assassin’s dagger. 

‘‘] was happy and smiling, while they murdered him !” she continued 
toexclaim, ‘** Oh, father! dear father! little did I think when you 
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thrice turned to look at me, as I stood at the cottage-door, that I 
should never see you again! Had they no pity for your gray hairs? 
those dear venerable locks that I have so often kissed.” 

_The sternness of Joseppa repelled his unhappy wife from weeping on 
his breast, or seeking his sympathy; and now for the first time came 
the painful conviction that never should she find in him, one who would 
fondly share and strive to alleviate any of the afflictions of life that 
might befall her. 

*« If,” she exclaimed, “ while only a few hours his bride, he can thus 
see my anguish unmoved, nor partake my sorrow for the dearest, best 
of parents, he can have no heart! Oh! my father, you warned me, 
wet was deaf to your council—the last you ever gave your miserable 
child.” 

Before Madelina and her husband had arrived at the cottage near 
Albano, the bodies of her father and Thomaso had been’ interred.. 
This event which increased her grief, as she had counted on once more 
beholding the venerable face she was now doomed to see no more on 
earth, seemed to gratify Joseppa, who made some unfeeling reflections 
on the inutility of giving way to sorrow, or on desiring to view an 
object that must shock her already agitated mind. The neighbours 
flocked round to try and speak comfort to Madelina, and their sooth- 
ing kindness formed such a contrast to the sullenness of Joseppa, that 
it became doubly painful to her. All the wealth that the father of 
Madelina left was now Joseppa’s ; and thus put into possession of the 
means of a comfortable subsistence, for a short time he seemed in~ 
clined to attend to rural occupations, and to busy himself in plans for 
improving his farm. During this brief period, the passionate grief of 
his wife subsided into a settled melancholy ; but her affection for him be- 
came still more deep. It was true she saw, and marked with anguish, his 
selfishness, his utter recklessness of all but his own gratification, yet 
still she clung to him with a fondness and devotion resulting from the 
genuine affection of her nature, which lavished the pure treasure of its 
feelings on this, the first object that awakened them into life. Yet the 
intensity of her attachment rendered her more feelingly alive to his 
want of the qualities that would have ensured her a return of her sen- 
timents, and secured the happiness that was still a. stranger to her 
breast, which yearned for sympathy and DOR ame” 

No tidings had yet been received of any discovery of the assassins of 
her parent, though the papal government had offered large rewards for 
their apprehension, and soldiers were continually sent into the moun- 
tains in search of them. Month after month rolled away, and Madelina 
was now likely to be soon a mother; this circumstance, which she 
fondly expected would have led to an increased kindness on the part 
of her husband, seemed to displease rather than to gratify him, and all 
the woman and the wife was wounded by his rude observations on the 
subject. 

About this period she awoke one night, and found with alarm that 
Joseppa was no longer by her side. She arose, and having wrapped 
herself in a cloak, advanced to the door in time to discern the receding 
figures of two men muffled up in mantles, parting from Joseppa, who 
was approaching the house. When he saw her, he seemed transported 
with rage, and exclaimed, ** What! can I not leave the house even for 
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468 Madelina. 


a few minutes without your pursuing me as a spy? I command you 
never again to follow me ; for | repeat, I will not be watched !” 

The heart of poor Madelina trembled at the stern unkindness of her 
husband, and she shrunk back alarmed from the severity of his glance. 
A new cause for uneasiness was now furnished to this unhappy woman, 
by observing that her neighbours no longer sought her cottage as for- 
merly, to chat away an evening hour. W hen they met her unaccompanied 
by her husband, they were as kind and friendly as in past times; nay, she 
even fancied there was an air of pity in their manner towards her, which 
led her to conclude that they were aware of Joseppa’s harshness. 

But when he was with her, they passed rapidly on, merely exchang- 
ing a word or smile of recognition, and seeming nervously anxious 
to avoid him. He too observed this repugnance, and many were the 
half-uttered menaces with which he marked his sense of it. 

He now frequently disappeared for whole days, and such was the 
sternness of his looks and manner, that Madelina dared not question 
him on the subject. 

At length she became the mother of a male infant, and not only did 
she feel towards the babe all the tenderness that was peculiar to her 
affectionate heart, but its birth seemed to increase the enthusiastic fond- 
ness she bore towards its father; while he scarcely noticed the infant, 
and to Madelina’s repeated appeals to him as to its beauty, sullenly 
replied, that for his part he ** saw nothing remarkable in it, and thought 
it was like all other infants, very plain, and much given to crying.” 
How did the heart of the youthful mother feel wounded at such mo- 
ments! And yet all this unkindness failed to alienate her love from her 
unworthy husband. 

The Curé of Albano sent one day to desire Joseppa to go to him. 
The message evidently produced considerable agitation in him, 
and he seemed most reluctant to comply with it. After some hesita- 
tion he went; and, on his return, Madelina observed that his brow 
wore a more threatening aspect than ever, and that some evil passion 
was struggling in his heart. He muttered ‘broken sentences to himself, 
clenched “his “teeth, while his eyes shot forth gleams of ungovernable 
fury, and to her request to be informed of what the curé w vanted with 
him, he inperiously replied by a command to question him no more, 

On that night a tap at the window caught the attention of Made- 
lina, as she lay on her sleepless couch, revolving in her mind what 
could be the subject of the curé’s interview with her husband. He too 
heard it, and arose gently from the bed, casting a look at her, as if to 
be assured that she slept. He left the house with noiseless steps, and 
returned not until day was already dawning. He passed the greater 
part of the day in bed, s saying that he was indisposed, and when the 
shades of night fell over the earth, he left his home, telling his wife, 
that he should be absent for a day or two. The second day ‘of his ab- 
sence, Madelina was no less surprised, than alarmed, by a band of 
soldiers entering her cottage, and searching it minutely 1 in pursuit of 
Joseppa. 

‘** Of what—oh ! of what is he accused ?” asked the trembling wife ; a 
fearful presentiment of his having committed some crime, having con- 
nected itself in her mind with his secret interviews with the strange 
men at night, and his frequent absence. 
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“ Know you not that the good Curé of Albano was murdered yester- 
day,” replied one of the soldiers, ‘* and that your husband is—” 

“Hush!” said the commander of the party, ‘‘ we are not here to 
answer questions, or to explain the motives of our visit. Prepare your- 
self to accompany us to Rome, for we must convey you to prison.” 

‘** To prison ! Oh, Mother of God! what have I done?” shrieked the 
unfortunate Madelina. ‘* I am innocent, indeed I am innocent!” And 
she threw herself at the feet of the soldiers. At this moment some of 
the neighbours came in, and taking pity on her misery, entreated the 
soldiers to let her remain in the cottage. 

“‘ She is good, and simple,” said they, “ and never did any thing 
wrong, except in marrying her wicked husband.” 

The soldiers having no orders to arrest her, consented to let her 
remain, and set out in pursuit of Joseppa and his accomplices. One 
or two of the most kind and charitable of her neighbours offered to 
stay with her during the night; but she declined their offer, under the 
plea that she was so fatigued and exhausted, that she required rest, and 
would immediately retire to her couch. 

When they had all left the cottage, the unfortunate Madelina de- 
termined to go into the mountains in search of her husband, to ap- 
prize him of the pursuit of which he was the object. In which direction 
to go, she knew not, and must trust to Providence for directing her steps 
to him. In the cottage she could not stay, while his danger was every 
moment presenting itself to her imagination in the most terrific forms. 
No! she would seek him out, and warn him of the peril that menaced 
him, even though death should be her fate. She looked around at the 
little room, in which the happy days of her childhood had been passed. 
Each homely article of furniture, endeared to her by long use, was iden- 
tified with the memory of her lost parents. There stood the old arm- 
chair, in which her father had been wont to recline after the labours of 
the day; and the rosary of her mother, which she had so often seen her 
pray with, hung on the same hook that supported the Madonna, before 
which its accustomed lamp was burning. She fancied that the picture 
looked at her with a countenance of pity, and she threw herself on her 
knees before it in supplication. 

‘ Harshness—neglect—all, all,I could have borne without a mur- 
mur,” sobbed Madelina, ‘‘ for I felt I deserved it, for violating the com- 
mands of my father; but that the breast on which this head has lain, should 
be the abode of crime, and the hands these lips have kissed, be stained 
with blood. Oh! it is too, too terrible, and chills me with horror! 
But no, I will not believe it, my child, my child,” looking at her infant, 
who was calmly sleeping, ‘* thy father cannot be an assassin.” 

She wrapped her babe carefully in a warm shawl, and securing it on 
her back, threw a cloak over her, and with noiseless step stole from 
the cottage, and pursued a wild path that led to Monte Cavo to the 
most steep of the neighbouring mountains. Every noise alarmed her, 
and every shadow startled; yet she advanced rapidly, the hope of 
saving her husband giving fleetness to her steps, and courage to her 
trembling heart. The moon rose in unclouded majesty, tinging 
all around with its silvery light, and as she gained the acclivity of 
the mountain, the country for a vast extent stood exposed to her 
view. There was a calmness in the air, and the scene; that of- 
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fered a marked contrast to the tumultuous agitation of her feelings, 
and as she paused to rest her weary limbs, and supply her infant with 
the genial nourishment which, with feeble cries it had been demanding 
for the last half- hour, a deep melancholy seemed to replace the terrors 
of the previous moment. But who can picture the despair of the 
wretched mother, when she found that no longer could her bosom furnish 
sustenance to the parched lips of her infant, whose cries penetrated to 
her very soul! The terror and agitation of the last few hours had pro- 
duced this effect, and her courage failed before it. She arose from the 
bank on which she had seated herself, and with trembling limbs pur- 
sued her course, endeavouring to stop the cries of her child, by press- 
ing her lips to its, while her burning tears fell on its innocent face. 

‘She was nearly sinking to the earth, from fatigue, when her eyes fell 
on some glistening object, moving in a copse of wood, at some dis- 
tance; and before. she had time to ascertain what it was, she found 
herself surrounded by four men, whose dress and arms too well ex- 
plained their profession, to leave her in doubt. One of them shook 
her rudely by the arm, and demanded her name, and why she was 
there; while another made some coarse remark on her personal at- 
tractions, adding, that she would be a desirable acquisition for their 
cavern. 

Her terror almost deprived her of speech, and her child, who had 
been awakened from the slumber into which exhaustion had thrown 
it, soon began to cry, its wail increasing the agony of its wretched 
mother. 

A whistle was now heard from a distance, which being answered by 
one of the brigands, who surrounded Madelina, two more of the party 
joined them, and in one of the new comers, the unhappy woman dis- 
covered her guilty husband, in a brigand’s dress. He seemed fora 
moment confused at being thus detected ; but quickly recovering him- 
self, he sternly demanded why she had presumed to follow him. "A few 
hurried words had hardly t ld him of his danger, when another brigand 
ran up to the group in breathless haste, and informed them, that a 
formidable party of soldiers were advancing, to whom, from their great 
superiority of numbers, resistance would be vain, ond that immediate 
flight or concealment among the underwood, was the only chance of 
escape that remained. The brigands dispersed, and fled in different 
directions; Joseppa throwing a dark cloak over his shoulders, desired 
Madelina to fellow his steps, while he rapidly sought a tangled maze 
of shrubs in the forest, where they might evade the “search of their pur- 
suers. They reached the spot, “and ~he, with his gun separated the 
branches, beneath which he concealed‘himself and his wife, command- 
ing her not to move. 

The voices of the soldiers were now heard in the distance, and she 
clung to the side of Joseppa in breathless terror, feeling only alive to 
his danger, and totally regardless of her own. At this moment, while 
the footsteps of the soldiers were heard approaching nearer and nearer, 
the hapless child resumed its cries. Madelina felt the hand of her 
husband grasp the child, its wailing ceased in one instant; and their 
pursuers, led to the spot by the cries of the infant, were in the next, 
beating the bushes with their bayonets. One of them inflicted a deep 
wound on the arm of Madelina, but no cry, no murmur escaped her, 
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her child was only pressed closer to her breast, as her warm blood 
fiowed over it. A second bayonet wounded Joseppa, and his involuntary 
movement discovered them. ‘They were dragged forth amidst the shouts 
and execrations of the soldiers; but their violence was less appalling 
to Madelina, than the maledictions with which Joseppa greeted her; 
when with eyes glowing with fury and malice, he fiercely accused her of 
being the sole cause of his detection. Some hard blows from the soldiers, 
who were manacling his arms, betrayed their sense of his barbarity ; but 
she threw herself between them and him, imploring them not to injure 
him. 

And now it was that Madelina turned her eyes on her child ;—but, 
oh, heaven! who can paint her despair and horror, when the moon- 
beams falling on its face, showed her its countenance, blackened and 
disfigured, and she felt that she held a corpse in her arms! The savage 
and unnatural father, to silence its cries—had strangled it! 

Joseppa was conveyed a prisoner to Rome, where, being convicted of 
the murder of the cure, and also of having assassinated the father of 
his wife, and old Thomaso, he paid the penalty of his guilt, with his 
life. Madelina’s reason never recovered the fearful shock it had sus- 
tained on discovering the death of her child; and she has ever since been 
the inmate of a madhouse, whence her gentleness, and uncomplaining 
melancholy, have won the pity of all. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE JOHN HOME, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF “ DOUGLAS,” AND OTHER WORKS.* 


(Containing some pieces never before published.) 
BY A NEAR RELATIVE, 


Acatn he speaks like a perfect oracle :-— | 

‘‘There are in every nation, whose constitution is not ruined, a 
number of persons who love their country. Their voice in the be- 
ginning of trouble is not heard, it is suppressed by the clamour of the 
multitude. But the voice grows louder and louder, and becomes 
uppermost at last, or the state is undone.” 

In another letter he defends the policy of the American war, and 
censures very strongly Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, for dis- 
claiming our right to tax America, as it was not represented in parlia- 
ment, 

‘‘ Why then tax me, says the copyholder; and me, says the monied 
man; and us, cry the farmer, the labourer, and the manufacturer, of 
exhausted Britain? What will be the consequence of this new idea of 
rights God only knows. Will the friend of liberty be partial in his 
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love? Will the patriot of England plead only for America? No. 
Let the forms and safeguards of all ancient statutes be consumed by the 
flaming breath of patriotism, and a more noble fabric, a new temple of 
liberty reared, on the broader basis of universal representation ; for he 
who is taxed without being represented is a slave. But Iam warm ; 
and if I seem to bear too hard on this great man in my conclusions, and 
to spare too little his former dignity and claims, let me answer in the 
words of Cato, 

‘«« But spare thou the dignity of Lentulus, if he, when his own fame 
was at stake, spared either gods or men !’” 

Such was John Home’s mode of expression in reprobating measures 
which he disapproved, and without any further remarks I shall now 
dismiss the ‘* Letters Political.” 

In the year 1767 he got a lease of Kilduff in East Lothian, a small 
em oeed belonging to his early friend, Sir David Kinloch, at a very 
ow, almost a nominal rent. At Kilduff he built a house, and there 
resided a number of years, visiting Edinburgh and London only at 
intervals, 

In London he became acquainted, through his friend Barrow, with 
Collins, the author of the ‘* Ode to the Passions,” that great master- 
piece of English poetry. Collins died insane, at the early age of 
thirty-five, and shortly before his death showed to his friends an ode. 
which he had addressed to John Home, in the intervals of his terrible 
malady, and which they considered the finest of his works. This ode 
was long missing, and is not in the early editions of Collins’s works, 
but was found in aftertime, as report goes, among John Home’s papers. 
It is the ode on the superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
certainly a great production, It opens with these words: 


“« Home, thou return’st from Thames, whose Naiads long, | 
Have seen thee lingering with a fond delay—” 


and concludes with the following beautiful lines : 


“‘ Meantime, ye powers that on the plains which bore 
The cordial youth, on Lothians plains attend ! 
Where'er Home dwells, on hill or lonely moor, 
To him I love your kind protection lend, 
And touched with love like mine preserve my absent friend !” 


In 1768 he produced his fourth tragedy, ‘‘ The Fatal Discovery,” the 
most remarkable of all his works. In this fine tragedy he seems to 
have fallen into a new and peculiar strain, It is wild, pathetic, and 
teeming with poetic beauties. . 

Not long before this tragedy appeared he had paid a visit to Moffat, 
a small town in Dumfrieshire noted for its mineral waters, and a place 
of some resort in those days. There he accidentally met Macpherson, the 
translator of the Gaelic poetry, in other words the compiler of Ossian’s 
poems. , 

Two such kindred minds, it may be supposed, were strongly attracted, 
and an intimacy ensued. At his request, Macpherson translated, and 
often recited some of the Gaelic poetry, the wild grandeur of which 
could not fail to touch the fancy of the poet; and accordingly we find 
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the language and imagery of ‘‘ The Fatal Discovery” tinged with some 
thing of the wild peculiar colouring of these remarkable poems. 
Garrick has styled this tragedy “an interesting, original, noble per- 
formance.” 
The following letter of Garrick, on the subject of this tragedy, may 
be interesting : 


** My dear Friend, 

‘“‘T never sat down to write to you with more pleasure than I do at 
present. Ihave read ‘ The Fatal Discovery’ again and again, and every 
time with greater pleasure. I could not send it to you so soon as I pro- 
mised, because I was resolved to get rid of all my theatrical cares, 
which TI did not do till Tuesday, when I finished the season with ‘ Ham- 
let,’ and never played that character so well in all my life. But to re- 
turn to our precious ‘ Fatal Discovery.’ How happy I am that I did 
not give you the copy till 1 had considered it with all my wits about 
me. It is a most interesting, original, noble performance: and when- 
ever it is exhibited, will do the author great, very great honour. 

‘< If your fifth act is equal to the rest, sublimi feries, &c. The con- 
struction of your fable is excellent. You leave the reader at the end 
of every act with a certain glow, and in the most eager expectation of 
knowing what is to follow. I drew tears last night in great plenty 
from my wife and a very intimate friend who is now with us in Hamp- 
stead. I read it with all my powers, and produced that effect which 
I would always wish to do in reading a work of genius, and more par- 
ticularly a work of yours. : 

‘* I will not descend from my present exultation about you to point 
out some trifling objections I have here and there in your tragedy. 
They are of little consequence, and if just, can be altered in a morn- 
ing. I have filled my paper, and my heart and mind are full about 
you. I shall ever love and esteem you, though I were never to see you 
again. For as you say in act 4th, * Friendship never dies.’ 

‘‘ Yours ever and most affectionately, 
“ D. Garrick.” 


In 1769 I find application’ made to Mr. Home, in a very strong 
letter, requiring his interference as conservator in an affair of import- 
ance, to a person in Campvere, who had been arrested in the streets of 
Flushing, in defiance of the rights and privileges existing there in.favour 
of the Scots: and in that year he set out for Campvyere, and spent 

several months in Holland. 
In speaking of this excursion to Holland and his serving-man, James 
Mints, who spoke broad Scotch, and was a great lover of snuff, he used to 
say jocosely, that James was quite at home with the Dutchmen, smoked 
and drank with them, and by his broad Scotch was well understood, 
and saved his master an interpreter. 

I have no means by which I can satisfy my curiosity, or the curiosity 
of others, how it happened that John Home, with a temperament so. 
susceptible, remained so long in a state of celibacy. For, fully. the 

teater, and by far the better half of his life, he remained a bachelor. 
The following verses throw no light on this matter, rather the reverse, 
yet they may be not unacceotable. 
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‘« Verses to a Lady who had asked why the Greek Poets called the 
Goddess of Love the laughier-loving Goddess. 


“Why did the Greeks their Venus call 
The laughter-loving dame ? 
I know not why ; but in my mind 
The Greeks were much to blame. 


From mirth and laughter lovers fly 
To meditate alone, 

And in sequestered shades unseen, 
Indulge their plaint and moan. 


They love to sit at midnight tide, 
When careless mortals sleep, 
And o’er the embers think of woes 
That make compassion weep. 


Cast in this mould I oft was wont 
To leave my youthful peers, 

And wandering lonely, wet my cheek 
With wounded fancy’s tears. 


Cast in this mould too well I know, 
To gaze on thee is folly, 

To me resistless beauty comes 
When clothed in melancholy.” 


In 1770, when in his forty-eighth year, he married his own relation, 
a daughter of the Rev. William Home, of Fogo, in Berwickshire. 

From early life this lady had been in delicate health ; but the affec- 
tionate care of her husband, and his unwearied efforts to preserve her, 
were so well applied, that she lived to a good old age. She never had 
children. 

A very striking military taste displayed itself in his wife’s family; 
four out of her five brothers having devoted themselves to that profes- 
sion. The spirit and courage of the fourth brother, who rose to be 
admiral, and purchased Longformacus in Berwickshire, was a favourite 
theme with the poet, and I have heard him relate with great animation 
the following anecdote, so characteristic of the British sailor : 

When he was captain of the Romney, a fine ship of war, he gave 
chase to a French or American privateer—lI forget which—and the 
privateer being of inferior force, took shelter in a neutral port, and 
there lay blockaded by the Romney a considerable time. One oak it 
was observed that the privateer was heating furnaces to prepare redhot 
shot, which no doubt was to be used against the Romney. 

The use of redhot shot, as every body knows, is discarded from 
all honourable warfare, and Captain Home immediately sent a flag of 
truce to the privateer to say, that if he would come out, the captain 
would caulk up a whole tier of his guns and fight the privateer; but if 
she dared to fire a single redhot shot at the Romney, he would hang 
the captain at the yard-arm. 

The privateer put out her fires and lay still, and the Romney sailed 
and left her. 

At different times the poet now visited Bath with his wife, and some- 
times resorted to Holy Island for sea-bathing. 
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In 1772 he produced his fifth tragedy of ‘‘ Alonzo,” a dramatic 
poem, I shall call it, bearing in its leading features some resemblance 
to his ‘‘ Douglas,” and certainly a great rival to it. 

This resemblance affords occasion to remark with what a deep-rooted 
regard he appreciated that most beautiful relation of our social nature, 
which he has so memorably illustrated in his master-work. 

It is impossible, moreover, not to observe that it is after he becomes 
a married man, after he has been associated for some time with a most 
amiable female, that the poet draws the character of his heroine in 
‘* Alonzo,” investing it with those noble and generous sentiments which 
are at once recognised as characteristic of the sex, by every one who 
has had experience of the strength and enduring nature of woman’s 
attachment. 

To this play Garrick wrote a prologue and epilogue. The epilogue 
is a capital one, perhaps the best he ever wrote. i 

In 1778 appeared the tragedy of ‘* Alfred,” the last of his dramatic 
works. That this, the final effort of his muse came not up to the ex- 
pectations of the public, may be admitted: these expectations were no 
doubt very high after what had been realized. 

He likewise made some attempts in comedy, but without success. 
Neither the attributes nor the aim of this description of writing were in 
consonance with the great characteristics of John Home’s mind. He 
had paid too ardent and exclusive devotion at the shrine of Melpomene 
to expect that the sister-muse should reward with her kind aspersions 
his cursory homage. 

In the year 1778 he again became a military man. The Duke of 
Buccleugh having raised a regiment of fencible infantry, he was named 
a lieutenant in the corps. : 

The king’s commission, appointing him to this duty, is still amongst 
his papers, headed by the striking “George Rex,” and never, I venture to 
say, did George III. adfix his signature to the commission of a “‘ trusty 
and well-beloved gentleman” with more confidence than to that of his 
old acquaintance, John Home. 

I yet remember the poet in his regimental red coat. No stinted 
vestment it was, but full and flowing, a folio coat, as he himself calls it, 
and faced, I think, with green. ; : 

He sometimes joined the regiment, and on one of these occasions it 
was that he was thrown from his horse and very seriously injured. 

He had a favourite horse, ‘‘ Percy,” and was then a horseman, 
and accustomed to the saddle; but taken unawares by the sudden career 
of his horse, startled by a dog, he fell on his head, and was found in- 
sensible : and for many days he remained in a precarious state. This 
accident it was thought altered his appearance very considerably; yet 
he survived it for the long period of thirty years. 

In looking back from the point in John Home's history to which we 
have led the reader, it is curious to remark in how many professions and 
seemingly opposite characters he appeared on the stage of life. 

First we find him, whilst a very young man, a student, heading a 
body of his fellows in the cause of loyalty during the rebellion of 1745 ; 
and before the nvise of the contest had well ceased, assuming the 
clerical gown, and entering on his duties as a clergyman. 
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We next see him as a poet, by his writings establishing a great fame. 

Then he abandons the church and becomes a politician, and the con- 
fident of the prime minister of England. 

Next we find him as a consul, and at a critical juncture repairing to 
his post in Holland to maintain a stranger in his rights. 

Again he becomes a soldier, under the king’s commission. And 
now and lastly, with time to repose, we shall see him once more turn 
to study and become the historian of an eventful period in his country’s 
annals. 

Ever since the year 1745, so memorable in our domestic history, 
John Home had entertained the intention of writing an account of the 
rebellion of that year. He had now let his farm of Kilduff, and pur- 
chased a house in Edinburgh, and there he occupied himself « hiefly with 
this subject, embracing all opportunities of procuring information re- 
specting it. 

I remember once coming in upon him when he was stretched on the 
floor consulting a large map. He was setting out for the Highlands, 
he said, and was studying his route. 

More than once he visited the Highlands, to survey the different 
scenes of action, and to collect information. He also procured ac- 
cess to the state paper-office in London, and there gleaned some useful 
materials; and fixing his eye on the fountain head, he made application 
to Prince Charles Edward Stuart himself for information upon some 
points of importance. 

In looking particularly into the ‘* History of the Rebellion,” strong 
marks may be discovered of its having been written at very different 
periods in the life of its author, The first part of the work is cer- 
tainly the best, both as regards style and general fulfilment of the de- 
sign. But! am much inclined to think that our new historian entered 
on this undertaking not with the very best heart; and that he returned 
to it more as to a labour to which he was pledged, than from any great 
fondness for the enterprise. Towards the ciose of the work in particular, 
he rather presents a hurried sketch of events, than unfolds easily and 
satisfactorily the particulars of which he treats. 

The following letter of the author to a friend, may confirm some of 
these remarks : 


‘* My dear Col, 

“4 promised, at your request, to write an exact account of every 
thing I had seen in the time of the rebellion; and, if I were truly to keep 
my promise, it would not be very difficult to do, for I have told the story 
a thousand times over. When I made my escape from the Castle of 
Doune, after the battle of Falkirk, where I was supposed to have been 
killed, my friends, male and female, were never satistied with hearing me 
repeat the tale. If there was but one person in any company where I 
was, who had not heard the story from beginning to end, I was entreated 
to satisfy that person, and to please all the-rest. In this manner I be- 
gan to be a rhapsodist, and shall, I find, end in being an historian ; for 
I have become curious myself to know more than | know, and have for 
many years employed myself in collecting materials for a history of the 
rebellion. Imagining that I could erect “the building when I pleased, I 
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deferred, for very good reasons, the work till a more convenient season 
should come. 

“‘ But now | begin to fear that I have waited too long, and that a 
premature old age, precipitated by an accident, has overtaken me. 
And I cannot say that the present season is very convenient for writing 
truth in a country where the names, which [ thought the true names of 


things, seem changed, and the love of rebellion is called the love of 
liberty.” 


This gir of the Rebellion has by some, I believe, been regarded as 
ameagre work. But the whole collected affair of 1745 presents not 
a subject for a great history, and the simple narrative form in which its 
ara are recorded, is perhaps of all others the most appropriate dress 
or it. 

To gain information respecting the retreat of the rebel army from 
England, the author applied to the prince himself, when residing in Rome 
as Count of Albany, and the following is the reply given by the prince : 

‘‘ M. Le Comte affirms that the retreat of the army (from Derby) 
was In consequence of a council of war, held in his presence some time 
before the retreat took place, composed of the general officers and 
chiefs ; and that all the members, except M. Le Comte himself, were 
of opinion that the retreat was absolutely necessary: and that M. Le 
Comte endeavoured to persuade some of them to join with him, but 
could not prevail upon one single person.” 

During the retreat of the rebels towards Culloden, Charles projected 
a night attack upon the army of the Duke of Cumberland, who closely 
pursued him. This enterprise was frustrated, as appears by the follow- 
ing account furnished by the prince to the historian. 

‘‘ Lord George Murray led the van of the army in the night march, 
and M. Le Comte marched in the rear. Upon the army’s halting, M. 
Le Comte rode up to the front to inquire the reason of the halt. Upon 
his arrival, Lord George Murray convinced M. Le Comte of the un- 
avoidable necessity of retreating.” 

; a rebel army, fatigued and famished, retired in disorder to Cul- 
oden. 

‘¢ About eight o’clock, Cameron, who had been left asleep near where 
the halt was made, came to Culloden House, where Charles, with his 
principal officers lodged, and informed them that he had seen the 
duke’s army in full march towards them. Orders were immediately 
given to recall the men who had gone to Inverness, and to march to 
Drummossie Moor.” 

On the moor the hostile armies met, and the battle was maintained 
for a considerable time with great fury. The Highlanders, impatient 
for the onset, often broke from their ranks to attack the king’s troops, 
but were always repulsed, and finally were broken and compelled to 
fly. 

Me When Charles saw the Highlanders repulsed and fying, which he 
had never seen before, he advanced, it is said, to go down and rally 


them ; but the earnest entreaties of Sir Thomas Sheridan and others, who 
assured him that it was impossible, prevailed upon him to leave the field.” 
Lord Elcho, however, who commanded a division of the rebel army, 
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was of a different opinion. He openly accused Charles of want of 
courage in not leading the right wing of his army, which was in a 
manner entire, to try to retrieve matters: he never forgave Charles for 
his conduct in the affair, and afterwards, when abroad, if Charles entered 
Rome, Lord Elcho always left it. 

The rebel army being now completely broken, Charles attended by a 
few adherents, wandered about the Highlands, while a reward of 
30,0002. was set upon his head. 

The manner of his escape from Long Island (one of the Western 
Isles) has long been a popular story. The author says, 

‘The condition of Charles then seemed to be altogether desperate ; 
a number of men in arms, said to be two thousand, were marching 
through the island in search of him; and Long Island was surrounded 
on every side by cutters, sloops-of-war, frigates, and gun-ships, and 
nobody could get out of the island without a passport.” 

At this critical time Charles was preserved by the singular address 
of a female. 

Miss Flora Macdonald was at this time on Long Island, on a visit to 
Clanranald, at whose house she met Colonel Oneil, who had followed 
Charles ever since the battle of Culloden, and he proposed to Miss 
Macdonald to take Charles to the Isle of Skye as her maid, dressed in 
woman's clothes. But ‘* Miss Macdonald thought the proposal fantas- 
tical and dangerous, and positively refused to agree to it. Soon after 
this conversation, Colonel Oneil brought Charles to the place where 
Miss Macdonald was. Charles seemed in bad health; he was thin and 
emaciated, but possessed a degree of cheerfulness incredible to all but 
such as sawhim. Miss Macdonald instantly agreed to conduct him to 
the Isle of Skye in the manner Colonel Oneil had proposed. She pro- 
cured a passport for herself, a man-servant, and a maid, who, in the 
passport, was called ‘ Betty Burk ;’ a boat with six oars was also pro- 
vided.” 

By these arrangements, Charles was safely conveyed to the Isle of 
Skye. 

‘The officers commanding the troops having received notice that 
Charles had landed at Lochnevis, formed a line of posts to shut him in, 
being certain he was in one or other of the promontories to the west of 
that line.” 

The scheme by which he penetrated this line of posts, could only 
have been devised by Highlanders. 

* Along this line sentinels were placed so near to one another in the 
daytime, that no one could pass without being seen; and when it be- 
gan to grow dark, fires were lighted at every post, and the sentinels 
crossed continually from one fire to another; so that there was a time, 
when both their backs being turned, a person might pass unseen. 

‘* Between two of these fires was a small brook which had worn a 
channel among the rocks. Up this channel Charles and the two Mac- 
donalds crept, and, watching their opportunity, passed between the 
sentinels.” 

This may indeed be called a hairbreadth escape. The followirg 
description of Charles in his wandering garb, forms a striking contrast 
to his attire when he first landed in the Highlands: 
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** Charles was in great distress, He had a bonnet on his head, a 
wretched yellow wig, and a clouted handkerchief about his neck. He 
had a coat of coarse dark-coloured cloth, a Stirling tartan waistcoat 
much worn, a pretty good belted plaid, tartan hose, and Highland 
brogues tied with thongs, so much worn, that they would scarcely stick 
upon his feet ; his shirt, and he had not another, was of the colour of 
saffron.” 

Charles continued to wander from place to place among the hills, 
and often reduced to extremity for food. Hearing where Cameron of 
Lochiel lay concealed, he set out to find him. 

“‘ When Lochiel saw five men approaching under arms, he took them 
for some of the militia who were in search of him, and being quite 
Jame from his wounds, and unable to fly, it was resolved that the enemy 
as he judged them to be, should be received with a general discharge of 
the arms; whereupon, all was made ready, and the pieces planted and 
levelled. But the hand of Heaven, so apparent at all times in the 
preservation of Charles, prevented those within from firing ; for Charles 
and his four attendants came at last so near, that they were known.” 

The joy at this meeting was very great. Charles partook of some 
plain fare within the hut, and said cheerfully, ‘‘ Now I live like a 
prince !” 

When Macpherson, of Cluny, made his appearance, and would have 
kneeled, the prince prevented him, and kissed him as if he had been his 
brother, saying, “I am sorry, Cluny, you and your regiment were not at 
Culloden. I did not hear, till very lately, you were so near us that day.” 

* * . * * 

‘¢ Charles remained here for two or three days, and then removed to 
a romantic habitation, made for him by Cluny called ‘ The Cage.’ It 
was situated in the face of a very rough, high, rocky mountain, full of 
great stones and crevices, and some scattered wood interspersed. The 
whole fabric hung as it were by a large tree, which inclined all along 
the roof, and which gave it the name of the Cage. By chance there 
were two stones in the side next the precipice, resembling the pillars of 
a chimney, and there the fire was placed. The Cage was no. larger 
than to contain six or seven persons, four of whom were frequently em- 
ployed in playing at cards, one baking, another cooking, &c.”’ 

In this habitation the prince remained eight or ten days, when intel- 
ligence was brought to him that the ships for carrying him to France, 
were off the coast. He immediately set out on foot for Boradale, where 
he embarked on the 20th of September, and on the 29th of that month 
arrived safe at Roscort, in France; having wandered about the High- 
lands of Scotland for the long period of nearly five months. 

Of those who had taken part in the rebellion, about one hundred 
embarked with Charles at Boradale. It is not impossible that this nu- 
merous band of followers may, in process of time, have become rather 
cumbersome acquaintainces to Charles, whose finances were small; and 
this circumstance may help to account for, althougl it cannot excuse 
the coldness which has been imputed to Charles towards some of his 
adherents when abroad. 

The following accouat of Prince Charles’s being again in England, 
is amongst the papers of John Home, and written partly in his own 
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hand. It bears every mark of authenticity, and appears to have been 
derived from a gentleman who had come from abeasd. 

‘‘He assured Mr. Home that when at Florence he was introduced 
to Charles Edward Stuart, whose expedition to Britain had occasioned 
such great alarm in that country, and had the pleasure of listening 
several times to the interesting account he gave of his adventures. That 
amongst other circumstances, he heard Prince Charles say, that a good 
many years after the battle of Culloden, in which his army was routed, 
four gentlemen prevailed upon him to go to London, and accordingly 
he embarked. That when he arrived in the Thames, he remained two 
days in the vessel: he was then conducted to a house in London where 
upwards of a hundred gentlemen, friends of the Stuart family, were as- 
sembled. 

‘*That they had much talk of various schemes and projects: that 
some of them were exceedingly violent, proposing to seize the Tower 
and kill the reigning family : that Charles Edward was absolutely 
aguinst killing any of the royal family. That he continued in London 
some days, and being told that the ministry had got some information 
of where he was, he thought it was proper to leave London.” 

The incidents of the year 1745 I have little doubt, frequently suggested 
themselves to John Home as being well adapted for dramatising ; but 
the recent date of their occurrence may have appeared to him to render 
those events an unsuitable subject for a tragedy in his own day. One 
thing, however, I know; that when the name of Prince Charles Stuart 
was at any time incidentally mentioned in conversation, his eyes 
flashed fire, he seemed suddenly struck with a new emotion, and for a 
moment after appeared buried deep in thought. 

It is not my wish to criticise the remarks of those who have alread 
written of John Home; but one biographer has said, that he was 
chaplain of Edinburgh Castle: and to enhance this information, he 
adds, that this circumstance is not generally known. 

This is altogether a mistake. John Home never was chaplain of 
Edinburgh Castle, nor had he ever any connexion with the chap- 
laincy. ‘Another writer has said, that he was lieutenant of the Glasgow 
regiment of militia in 1745. This is also, a mistake, as may be seen 
from the early portion of these notices, in speaking of the rebellion. 

I am now in the breaks and shallows of my narrative; for drawing 
upon the memory of long past years, the stream sometimes rushes too 
swiltly from me, and leaves me stranded in my course. While [ trim 
my fading lamp which glimmers at best but feebly, and wait the return- 
ing tide, I cannot methinks do better than select’ the following epistle 
in verse to the Earl of Eglintoun,—the Olympic lord, as he is styled 
in the epistle,—beeging the earl to look out for a horse for the poet. 
His lordship was a man of — in Scotland, fond of games and 
horse-racing—a man of talent, a poet himself, and a wit.* He was 
also a member of the Poker Club with John Home. 





* As a specimen of his ready fancy, it is said of Lord Eglintoun, that when he 
was told of Jolnson’s surly commentary upon the word “oats” in his dictionary— 
**the food of men in Scotland, and horses in England,” his lordship happily replied, 
** Very true, and where will you fiud such men and such horses ?”’ 
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AN EPISTLE TO THE EARL OF EGLINTOUN, 


“Thou friend of princes, poets, wits, 
And judge infallible of tits ; 
That art but wilt not be a peer, 
O Eglintoun ! thy poet bear— 
My steed of Pegasean blood, 
Percy, so famous and so good, 
Bending beneath a weight of years, 
Slowly his restless master bears, 
Say is it fitting that the bard, 
Whom Scotland views with kind regard, 
On foot should trudge, or by some jade 
With broken bones ir dust be laid ? 
My humble wish does not aspire 
To steed of Andalusian fire ; 
Such as brave Bute delights to ride 
When Cortes feels his master’s pride ; 
Nor covet I the racer kind, 
The flying offspring of the wind, 
Such as were harnessed to your car, 
When Buckhouse,* like the god of war, 
Triumphant rode on burning wheels, 
And England shouted at his heels. 
- I only want a nimble nag, 

Not prone to fall nor apt to flag ; 
Strong with the tempests to contend, 
Which on my reckless head descend, 
When through the depth of winter's clay 
And the wild waste of weary way, 
Midst hail and rain, and sleet and snow, 
At midnight’s darkest hours I go. 
Oh! would some god to me impart, 
For once, Medea’s magic art, 
My Percy’s youth I would restore, 
And make him what he was of yore. 
When, like the sun he took his way, 
Rejoicing like the livelong day. 
But since these miracles have ceased, 
And time spares neither man nor beast, 
Thee I entreat, Olympic Lord! 
Whose deeds Newmarket strains record ; 
Find me a steed without delay, 
Such as a poet's purse can pay.” 

In the next place I may insert a letter of John Home's to a friend in 
the country, describing the miseries of toothach, and his meeting with 
the blind poet Blacklock. 

“I yesterday was out for the first time, having been obliged, after a 
number of tormenting successless remedies, to draw the tooth where the 
pain was seated, which has relieved me for this bout. Iam now what 
one at first sight would call a polite fellow, being much paler and 
thinner than usual: and when | am dressed in my folio coat, I very 
much resemble those pefits-mattres that are pictured on the frontis- 
piece of Moliére’s Piays. 

‘* My spirits were so low for some time, that the taste for reading, 
and even for arguing with my companions, was sunk to a degree that 
alarmed me with fears of its never rising again; for, in my severest in- 
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tervals, I could not attend to the most easy deductions of reason. But 
I am now in a more hopeful way, and soon 
“ «Shall wonted ardour in my bosom burn, 
And the fierce spirit of dispute return!’ 

** As soon as I went to town I called at your carrier's, after which I 
went to a companion’s, and sent for the blind poet Blacklock, who is 
really a strange creature to look at ; a small weakly underthing, a chilly 
bloodless animal that shivers at every breeze. But if nature has cheated 
him in one respect, by assigning to his share forceless sinews and a 
ragged form, she has made him ample compensation on the other, by 
giving him a mind endued with the most exquisite feelings ; the most 
ardent kindled-up affections, a soul that is tremblingly alive all over. In 
short, he is the most flagrant enthusiast I ever saw. When he repeats 
verses, he is not able to keep his seat, but springs to his feet and shows 
his rage by the most animated motions. He has promised to let me 
have copies of his best poems, which I shall transmit to you whenever 
he is as good as his word. 

‘* In the mean time as small fish are better than none, you will accept 
of the enclosed ode, which Blacklock preferred to those that were 
shown him.” 

It places me far back among the ancients, when I say that I remem- 
ber having gone to inquire for the poet when he was on a visit to David 
Hume the historian, who was then living in the corner house of St. 
David-street, in Edinburgh, which at that time was, I think, the only 
house in the street, so meagre in those days was the now splendid new 
town of that city. Boy as I then was, I] was struck with the playful and 
affectionate manner in which these two eminent men associated together, 
and the manly and peculiar look of the historian (well depicted in the 
engraving affixed to his History of England) is as fresh in my memory 
as the sprightly and vivacious manner of the poet. They had just re- 
turned trom an excursion in England, and had been together for some 
weeks, and this was near the close of their intercourse, for, a very short 
time after the meeting alluded to, David Hume closed his earthly 
career. 

Further on in life I have met at the poet’s house Doctor Robertson, 
Principal of the College of Edinburgh, the most elegant historian, and 
one of the firsts cholars of his time. Robertson still looked the Prin- 
cipal, 1 thought, with the same smug well-cut wig in which I had seen 
him when he met us in the library of the college, and there pronounced 
his long Latin prayer. 

Dr. Hugh Blair | have seen at the same place, so celebrated for his 
pulpit discourses, which he published in a series of several volumes, and 
which have done so much for the cause of morality in latter times. 

Logan too, the minister of Leith, the man of genius, the poet, the 
scholar, the perfect orator, the gentleman, I have also met there. The 
bust of Logan should fill aniche in the national monument of Scotland ; 
and there are engravings of him, perfect likenesses. Logan was an in- 
tense admirer of the writings of John Home; his admiration rose to en- 
thusiasm, and his respect for him extended even to the slender branches 
of relatives with which John Home was surrounded. In an address 
written by Logan upon some particular occasion of ‘* Douglas” being 
performed in Edinburgh, he finishes his panegyric with these words : 
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“ His fame shall live while lives Apollo’s quire, 
And Heaven and ‘ Douglas’ in one flame expire !” 


I once met with Mrs. Siddons in the drawing-room of the poet. She 
who seemed the Muse herself, descended to realize the poet’s dreams, 
and fill the painter’s vision with a form more noble than ever his ima- 
gination shaped. It was an interesting sight. Her finely-toned voice, 
and her solemnity forcibly reminded you of Lady Randolph. Even 
then the noble matron stood before you. And when she spoke of her 
own son, the allusion seemed to remind her that she stood in the pre- 
sence of the author, for her cheek became suffused with a warm blush ; 
an homage to the poet, perhaps the most genuine he ever received. 

The poet’s greatest favourite, General Fletcher Campbell, I have also 
met at his house. He admired the general, I think, above all other men. 
He was an accomplished scholar, a wit, and a high-spirited soldier. He 
was also uncommonly handsome, Sir Joshua Reynolds having said he 
was the finest subject he ever had under his hand. 

It strikes me like a dream, but I think I have seen Mungo Park, the 
African traveller, there too. A tall, genteel man, with a shy, reserved 
look, and a cast of melancholy about him. Brydone, also, the cele- 
brated tourist, I have more than once seen there. In appearance as 
nearly as possible the perfect reverse of Mungo Park, as I have ventured 
to delineate him. ' 

One of the most frequent, and I believe welcome, visiters at the house 
of the poet, was Dr. Carlisle, minister of Inveresk. 

He was remarkable for the silvery tone of his voice, and for a great 
display of himself, in which latter respect he might have been well 
styled the Woisey of the Scottish kirk. John Home and he had been 
fellow collegians, and continued great friends. 

Mr. Liston, better known in late years as Sir Robert Liston, was a 
very old acquaintance of the poet. In the height of John Home’s fame 
they had met at Lord Bute’s, and their acquaintance commenced then. 
Sir Robert was then a young man, but shortly thereafter began his very 
brilliant career as ambassador. 

Were episode or digression at any time admissible, or shall per- 
sonal feeling be held the least in regard, I might well be pardoned in 
stepping aside a little and devoting a line to Sir Robert Liston, the or- 
nament of his country. Frequently I have heard John Home express 
his regard for, and high opinions of Mr. Liston. In truth these two 
eminent men resembled each other; a genial noble spirit pervaded 
both, and even in countenance there were traits of similarity, For my- 
self, I have long been accustomed to view Sir Robert as a parent; in 
surveying him I have been almost persuaded that I beheld one whose 
image I have strained every sense and faculty to bring back to my re- 
membrance—but in vain. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED,* 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Cuarp. XX. 


MATILDA IS ONCE MORE RESTORED TO HER PATIY—THE STUBBORN 
NECESSITIES ATTENDING NOCTURNAL HOSPITALITY PAINFULLY DIS- 
PLAYED—ANOTHER ADVENTURE, WHICH BRINGS BACK A LONG AB- 
SENT FRIEND. 


As Mrs. O’ Donagough herself was very little better acquainted with the 
general localities of London than her young daughter, there were but two 
methods by which they could hope to reach the desired bourn of Belle- 
Vue-terrace, Brompton, in safety ; the one being by the guidance of a 
hackney-coachman, the other, by that of Mr. O’Donagough. The gen- 
tleman preferred the latter, as being the least costly “of the two ; only 
promising before they set out that they should both of them take such 
heed to their ways as might suffice to direct their return, he having 
business to do, which made it quite impossible he could remain during 
their visit. This very reasonable condition was readily agreed to, and 
the conversation en route consisted chiefly of observations relative to 
it. 

‘* Take notice you turn to the right at the bottom of Regent-street.’ 

—‘‘ Now observe both of you, this is Piccadilly,” et cetera, et cetera. 

At length the street, and the number indicated in Patty’s pocket= 
book were reached, and their anxious inquiries for the Miss Perkinses 
answered by the agreeable information that they were at home. 

Mr. O' Donagough then departed, and his wife and daughter mounted 
to the drawing-room. The active grisette of the mansion, whose 
lightest labour was that of gentleman woman-usher to the Miss Per- 
kinses, may be excused if she found the difficulties of the name insur~ 
mountable, and announced them as Mrs. and Miss Hodnago. 

The two sisters who had just had time enough to finish the arrange- 
ments, embellishments, and general setting to rights of their little 
apartment, were sitting very snugly, and in the most lady-like manner, 
each at her own separate window, each with a little round table before 
her, and each employed upon some sort of necessary and important 
needlework. 

On hearing the door opened, they both looked up, and on hearing 
the name of Mrs. and Miss Hodnago, they both made a grimace, and 
ejaculated, 

“Who?” 

But ere it could be repeated the glorious vision of their Brighton 
grandee friend, sailing into the room with all her wonted majesty, and 
followed by her blooming daughter, met their view ; and in the same in- 
stant, both sisters, as if moved by springs governed by one wire, clasped 
their hands, started up, and exclaimed, 

‘** Oh, goodness !” 





* Continued from No. ecxxvii., page 534. 
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The only difference was, that the more ardent feelings of the younger 
propelled her forward with a vehemence which overturned her little 
table, and brought to view a couple of circulating-library volumes which 
had nestled amidst the stockings and frills with which they were covered. 

Miss Matilda and Patty were, as may be imagined, speedily locked 
in each other’s arms, nor did Mrs. O” Donagough “fail to display her ha- 
bitually caressing propensities; but, making direct for the slender 

Louisa, infolded ‘her lank form with an energy that for a moment de- 
prived her of breath. Many and fervent were the exclamations of de- 
light which were uttered as soon as the hugging was over, and the four 
ladies seemed to vie with each other in the ‘strength of the epithets by 
which they expressed their ecstasy at this reunion. For some time the 
eloquence of each was uttered for the good of all; but then Patty began 
to remember the thousand things she ‘had to Say which were calculated 
for the ear of Matilda alone, and she grew fidgety and restless, till she 
had contrived to draw her confidant to the most distant part of the small 
apartment; but even there she was far from being at ease, feeling 
suspicious that if she spoke loud enough to be heard by her, it was 
nearly impossible that the others should not hear her too. 

“‘ Could you not take me into yourown room for a minute, Matilda?” 
she said abruptly. 

‘“* Yes, to be sure, dearest!’’ replied her faithful friend; ‘it is only 
the next door.” 

And arm in arm they prepared to leave the apartment together ; 
when, just as they reached the door, Patty remembered that it would be 
absolutely necessary that Matilda should be made acquainted with the 
history invented for the entire use and service of herself and her sister, 
and conscious that. she remembered not one-half of it, she suddenly 
stopped and said, 

‘Tam going with Matilda into her room for half a minute, mamma ; 
but I wish, before we go, you would tell them both all about our being in 
London and out of it, as one may call it, and all the rest of it, you 
know, mamma, about our beautiful house that we are going to have— 
because when stie and I are together we never speak of any thing but 
our own particular talk, and yet I should like for her to know all about 
it too.” 

The quick-witted Mrs. O’Donagough comprehended the state of her 
daughter’s mind in a moment; and ‘equally pleased by her prudence, 
and the opportunity it gave herself of indulging a little in the imagina- 
tive style of narrative in which she delighted, she replied briskly, 

“To be sure I will! I want to tell them both exactly how we are 
situated. Sit down, dear Matilda, for one minute, and then you shall 
run off with Patty, if you will.” 

Matilda expressed, with the warmest gratitude, her earnest desire to 
hear every thing she would be pleased to have the kindness to say; 
and seating herself close by Patty, took loving possession of her arm, 
while Mrs. O° Donagough explained “ her situation,” as she called it, as 
follows : 

‘* The fact is, my dear girls,”’ she began, ‘* we want, like many other 
people of some little consequence in this foolish world, to be in two 
places at once; and the consequence is, that we ean hardly be said to 
be positively in either. A family of high fashion, distant relations of 
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the Huberts, and therefore of mine, have taken for the summer a mag- 
nificent place near Richmond, and nothing will content them but that 
Mr. O'Donagough, myself, and Patty should pass a month or two 
with them there. Now most assuredly nothing on earth could be more 
agreeable than this proposal, if it were not that we have such an im- 
mense deal of business upon our hands, in consequence of our deter- 
mination to take a house and furnish it from top to bottom. Mr. 
O'Donagough is a man of great taste, and perhaps rather too fond of 
magnificence ; : and I therefore feel it to be absolutely necessary, and 
quite a duty for me to be with him when he is ordering every thing ; 
for if | am not, I feel sure that he will be running into immoderate eXx- 
pense. Not that I have the least wish to prevent his having every thing 
exceedingly elegant about him; a man of his family and “fortune, of 
course, has a right to it, and Heaven forbid that I should wish to prevent 
it; only, you know, my dears, that there is nothing like a prudent wife 
for keeping aman out of mischief when he happens to have a decided 
taste for expense. So I have told O’Donagough fairly, that I will not 
give my consent to his taking the house, or purchasing any of the fur- 
niture, particularly the mirrors, chandeliers. and so forth, unless I am 
with him. And I have promised, delightful as our home at Richmond 
is, that I will constantly come to town once or twice a week for 
this purpose; and this promise I am determined to keep, however 
troublesome it may be. But poor dear fellow! he is so excessively kind 
and affectionate, that he cannot endure the idea of my over-fatiguing 
myself; and if you will believe me, he has actually taken a little bit 
of a lodging, w here Patty and I may have a bed whenever we feel too 
tired with our morning’s shopping to return with pleasure to our gay 
party at Richmond. Is not this kind and thoughtful of him?” 

“Oh, dear! it’s quite beautiful! exclaimed Miss Louisa, fervently. 

“What a husband!” exclaimed Matilda with a sigh. 

‘1 do assure you, my dears, that the hope of seeing you now and 
then by this means, is one great reason for my approving it, and poor 
dear Patty is quite in raptures with the plan on that account.’ 

“ We can never thank you half enough for all your kindness to us,’ 
said Miss Matilda, pressing the hand of her friend, and at the same 
time yielding to a hint, conveyed by a nudge of the elbow, that they 
micht now retire. 

‘*T am sodelighted that I have got you to myself once more, my dearest, 
dearest Patty!” cried Matilda, embracing her friend anew, as soon as 
she had succeeded in gettine her to the little space before the window, 
which the navigation round the bed rendered no easy task. ‘*Oh! how 
my heart beats to ask vou a few questions! Tell me, dearest girl! did 
you see much of Foxe ‘roft after we came away ?” 

“Oh, ves, Matilda—he never missed a day. “apa and he are thicker 
friends than ever. You'll be sure to see him at our house—that is, 
you know, when we have got one in town, of our own.” 

‘‘What a delicious idea! It positively takes my breath away. 
But tell me, dearest, for pity’s sake tell me, did he ever speak of 
me ?” 

‘Lots. He asked more questions, I promise } you, than we could 
answer about your family and fortune, and whether you had any 
mother, father, uncles, aunts, brothers, and the Lord knows what. It 
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certainly does look rather particular. But I say, Matilda, is this great 
large bed all for you? Because if it is, you might give me half of it, 
you know, some day when papa and mamma were gone down to — 
what's the name of the place ?” 

‘| wish to goodness it was, dearest! But unfortunately, it is the 
only bedroom we have. We just take what is called in London the 
drawing-room floor, and no more,” replied her friend. 

“<So then I suppose that’s no go,” observed the disappointed Patty, 
rather gloomily. ‘* However, I have got hundreds of things to say to 
you, and somehow or other we must contrive to be together. Oh, 
Matilda! we have got such aman in our house! The house I mean 
where papa has taken the rooms for us to sleep, you know, Such a 
man, Matilda! as I never saw in all my born days. Not that he is 
one quarter as beautiful as my dear Jack; for in the first place, he is 
as yellow as a guinea, and his face is almost entirely covered with coal- 
black hair. But then he has such a beautiful nose, and such a pair of 
eyes! If I can’t show him to you, I shall die.” 

* Alas, dearest Patty!—there is but one I care for now. Talk to 
me of my poor Foxcroft, if you love me! Tell me how he looks ?” 

‘* Looks, my dear? Why he looks much as usual, I believe. Don’t 
be angry, Matilda ; but I can’t, for the life of me, think how you came 
to fall in love with such a red nose as he has got, and ever so much 
gray in his hair besides.” 

Miss Matilda Perkins coloured violently, and for one moment there 
was danger that the wounded spirit might burst forth, and utter words 
which would have smothered and destroyed the friendship which united 
them—for ever! But better, calmer, wiser thoughts succeeded, and 
ere Patty could be quite sure that her dear Matilda was in a passion, 
that tender-hearted creature had so far conquered her emotion, as to 
produce a little nervous titter, and reply, ‘*‘ What is one man’s meat, you 
know, my dear, is another man’s poison. It would be very dreadful, 
Patty, if we all thought alike about people. Good gracious! what would 
have become of me if all men saw with young Mr. Compton Hubert’s 
eyes, for instance? In that case, poor dear Foxcroft’s eyes would never 
have been turned my way; and yet you must allow, my darling girl, 
that he seemed to admire me most ?” 

There was upon the very little table which stood in the window of 
the Miss Perkinses’ bedroom a very little looking-glass, and upon this 
Patty silently turned a sidelong glance before she answered her friend’s 
appeal, and then with all the good-humour which a broad grin could 
convey, she replied, ‘* Oh! to be sure, Matilda. How could he help 
it?” Butere this was uttered, the rapid action of thought had re- 
stored to Matilda the entire possession of her senses. ‘She 


“ found her fair soul, 


And so to find,” 





of necessity rendered it impossible to quarrel with her friend. 

‘Ah! you beautiful wicked little creature,” she said, playfully laying 
a forefinger on each of Patty’s rosy cheeks; ‘* you know well enough 
that as for beauty, there is not one girl in ten thousand that can be 
compared to you; but the goodness of Providence is too great, Patty, 
to let all men fix their hearts on one, let her be ever so beautiful, 
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and that is the reason why, as they say, every Jack can find his Gill. 
Such as you, Patty, to be sure, may pick and choose; but a poor 
good sort of a warm-hearted girl like me, ought to, and always does, 
receive gratefully the love of a generous and affectionate man, even if 
he does happen to have a large nose, and a few gray hairs into the 
bargain. But don’t let us talk any more of me. Tell me, darling, all 
that has happened to you since we parted. Did you go on with the 
three walks every day upon the pier ?”’ 

** Good gracious! no, Matilda. Howcould I, with nobody on earth 
to walk with? That's the plague of it now, you see. Papa talks of 
London being empty, but lor-a-mercy! | only wish that 1 could get 
acquainted with just one out of every twenty of the well-dressed, 
elegant-looking people I meet: 1 could get up a ball in no time. Will 
you believe it, Matilda, I have never danced a step, so fond as I am of 
it, since I came to England ? and I did think that when we got to Lon- 
don, I should get a dance now and then. But one might just as well 
be in the woods, for any thing I see.’ 

‘Tt is a dreadful dull season, my dear, just now,” replied her friend ; 
“but when you get into your fine new house in London, Patty, you 
will have danci ‘ing enough, I'll engage for it. Do you waltz, dearest ?”” 

‘* No, I never learned—but mamma s says I shall,” replied Patty. 

“T dote upon waltzing!” resumed the animated ‘Matilda. “ 1 would 
not confess as much to all the world, Patty; but I have been taking 
lessons since—since I was grown up, and | should so delight in teach- 
ing you!”’ 

‘Oh! Iam to have a man-master, mamma says; but I should like 
well enough to practise the steps with you first. How hard it is that 
we cannot be together!” observed Patty. 

‘And what walks we could have together!” responded her friend. 
‘* Have you been to hear the band play at the Horse-guards yet, my 
dear ?” 

‘« My goodness, no! I have heard nothing, and seen nothing, either, 
except my beautiful black and yellow man in the drawing-room,” said 
Patty, mournfully. 

‘How we could enjoy ourselves, to be sure!” resumed Matilda. 
«There are a hundred and fifty things that we could do and see toge- 
ther. I wonder if Louisa—”’ she added, musingly ; but there she stopped, 
and Patty stood anxiously watching her lips, to catch what might pass 
them next; for she guessed in a moment that her friend was revolving 
the possibility of turning her elder sister out of bed to make room for her.”’ 

‘* Dearest Matilda! Tell me what you are thinking of?” burst from 
her at last: for Matilda still pondered silently on the difficulties of the 
case. 

‘Come back into the drawing-room, Patty,” she said at length, in a 
voice that betokened doubt and agitation, ‘‘ and let me bring Louisa in 
here, to speak to her for one minute,” and as she spoke, she made her 
way round the bedpost, Patty following in silence. 

‘“ There is somebody wants to speak to you, Louisa. Will you step 
out for a moment ?” said the younger to the elder sister; and though 
she meant to speak in a tone of great indifference and composure, there 
was something in her manner which made Miss Louisa instantly jump 
up, though Mrs. O’Donagough was in the very midst of a most interest- 
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ing description of the splendour of the Peters family, and exclaim as 
she left the room, 

‘* Goodness, Matilda! what is the matter ?” 

‘* Matter, my dear? How foolish you are! There is nothing at all 
the matter—only I wanted to ask you, Louisa, if you thought it pos- 
sible that you could sleep for a night or two on the little sofa in the 
drawing-room. This dear girl isso longing to come to us! and I know 
the connexion to be so immensely important to us both—but of course 
particularly to me, Louisa, because of their great intimacy with poor 
dear Foxcroft. Do you think you could manage it? Patty says she is 
certain that he will be continually with them for he is going to be quar- 
tered close to London, Oh, Louisa! think what I must feel! Tell 
me, do you think it possible ?”’ 

‘* The sofa is so very small,” said the gentle Louisa, piteously, “ that 
I certainly don’t think I could lie down upon it in any way whatever ; 
but I’msure! would not stand in your way for the world about Captain 
Foxcroft—only you know he is not in town yet, and I am so very apt to 
catch cold, if I don’t lie warm and comfortable.” 

‘* You don’t understand my object,” returned the vexed Matilda. 
‘“‘T know he is not in town yet, and may not be for months to come ; 
but it is cultivating the intimacy with the O’Donagoughs that ought to 
be our great object now, and [ see as plain as possible that for some 
reason or other it would be convenient for Patty to be left here for a day 
or two. Think, Louisa, what it will be, when they have a house in 
town, for them to feel that they have been under an obligation to us!" 

“‘T would sooner put them under an obligation in any other way, 
rather than have no bed to lie on,” replied poor Louisa, with a sort of 
prophetic shiver. 

‘* Very well, then—that matter’s settled, and I dare say I shall never 
set my eyes on Foxcroft again!” cried Matilda with strong emotion. 

‘* Go back to them, pray go back to them, Louisa, and say that I 
am not quite well. I cannot bear to meet the disappointed looks of 
poor Patty.” 

‘‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! what a sad business it always is about a bed 
to be sure! I wish with all my heart that my poor legs were not so 
long, and then I should not mind it,” returned Louisa, with a melan- 
choly aspect. ‘You are a good bit shorter than me, Matilda,” she 
added, with sudden animation, ‘‘ and as your heart is so much in it, 
pethaps you would not mind sleeping upon the little sofa yourself.” 

‘* Not the least in the world, Louisa. I am sure | would do that or 
any thing else, to please such friends as the O’Donagoughs; but to 
tell you the truth, I did not think that Patty would like to sleep with 
you, so well as with me. You know you have never been on the same 
sort of footing with her, and I thought she would like to have all her 
little gossip out with me, before we get up of a morning.” 

‘«‘That’s very likely, sister; but [ don’t think it is quite fair to lay 
such store upon it. Beggars can’t always be choosers, you know,’ 
said Louisa, with a little approach to asperity. 

‘Beggars! Beggars, Louisa!” ejaculated the greatly-shocked Ma- 
tilda, in a sort of whispered scream, for she trembled at the idea of such 
a phrase being overheard by the aristocratic and high-minded Mrs. 
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O’Donagough. “‘How can you use such frightful, such ungrateful 
language ?” 

“Well, my dear, say no more about it ; ask your young friend to come, 
and we will manage with her as well as we can. Perhaps you can let 
me have the mattress out, Matilda, and one of the blankets, and then 
I could sleep very well, I ‘dare say, on the drawing-room carpet. I am 
sure I would not stand in your way for the world, my dear, especially if 
you think it would make any difference about Captain Foxcroft.” 

This was said with the revulsion of feeling which good-natured people 
often show, when thinking that they have been rather cross, and it was 
received by the younger sister with a rapture of gratitude. 

“ That is just like yourself, Louisa! You are a perfect angel in tem- 
per, and Iam sure you might have your choice among captains and 
majors too, if the men did “but know their own interest. But if I do 
succeed this time,—aud I feel as if something whispered me that I should, 
—if I do become Mrs. Foxcroft, you will ‘have a brother, who will be 
ready to repay all your kindness—and if I did not know that, I am 
sure I would never think of him.” 

The sisters then returned with all speed to the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. O’Donagough and Patty had been employed in looking out of the 
window, and in muttering to each other their hopes and their fears con- 
cerning the result of the consultation ; Patty having communicated her 
convictions respecting its subject to her mamma, concluding with a re- 
mark, that if she were asked, she should certainly stay, whether her 
papa liked it or not. 

‘He did not say a word when you mentioned it, I marked that,” 

said she; ‘ but lil make him say yes, if he’s asked, or I'll know the 
reason W hy.” 

‘‘ My dearest Mrs. O’Donagough !” said Matilda, passing her sister 
at the door of the room, and approaching the majestic lady she addressed 
with clasped hands, and beseeching eyes, —‘‘ My dearest Mrs. O’ Dona- 
gough! I have the very greatest favour in the world to beg of you, and 
if you will but grant it, I shall be grateful to you for ever and for 
ever !” 

** And what may that be, Miss Matilda?” said Mrs. O’Donagough, 
with a condescending and very gracious smile. 

“‘T hope you will not think me too bold and presuming,” replied the 
fair spinster; ‘ but my sister and I should be so delichted, if you 
would let Miss O’ Donagough pass a few days with us. Will you grant 
us this great pleasure, my dear ma ‘am? ? We will take the best possible 
care of her, you may de ‘pend upon It,’ 

‘You are very kind, I am sure,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, with a 
little laugh that seemed to say that the proposal was very droll, and 
very unexpected. ‘* What do you say to it, Patty?” 

“ Oh, mamma,'l should like it of all things !” replied the young lady, 
hanging herself in her usual affectionate manner on the arm of her 
friend. “ There is nobody in the world that I love so well as Matilda 
Perkins, and I shall dote upon staying with her.” 

‘* Well then, I suppose we must go home and ask papa,” rejoined 
her mother. 

‘* What, my dear madam, go home to Richmond, and take dear 
Patty too, before we can get your answer? Oh, dear me! that will 
make it so long !” 
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“No, no, my dear Matilda, I do not mean that at all,” replied Mrs. 
0’ Donagough, laughing. ‘I have got such a trick of calling every 
place home, which I am going back to, if it is only for five minutes. 
But I'll tell you, my dear, how you may be very useful, and get an 
answer about Patty, and perhaps take possession of her, all under one. 
The truth is, that Mr. O’Donagough brought us to your door, but was 
obliged to run away directly, on account of having Lord—Lord— 
Mercy on me! I forget the name. But he had Lord somebody or 
other to meet. It is certain that he gave me the most exact directions 
possible, how to find the way back to the rooms where we put up when 
we come from Richmond; but if you'll believe me, I don’t remember a 
single word of it. ‘So I shall be monstrously glad, Matilda, if you will 
walk back with us.’ 

‘“‘ To be sure I will, with the very greatest pleasure,”’ replied the de- 
lighted Matilda. 

“e And then, you know, if Donny is at home, we can ask for Patty’s 
Jeave of absence, and if it is granted, why she may go back with you 
at once. I will take care to send her things after her.” 

This plan seemed to give universal satisfaction; for Miss Louisa, 
though invited to join the walking party, declined it, from feeling that 
she should thereby lose an excellent opportunity for making all do- 
mestic preparations ; and Mrs. O’Donagough, her daughter, and her 
daughter’s friend, set off for the incongruous purlieus of majestic Re- 
gent-street together. 

In happy conformity to their wishes, they found that Mr. O’Dona- 
gough had just entered the house. No time was lost in inaking their pe- 
tition, no time was lost in granting it; and within a minute afterwards, 
Patty was dragging her friend up the narrow stairs, in order, as she 
said, that she might help her put up the things that were to be sent after 
her. But after mounting about a dozen stairs, the young lady paused, 
and whispered in her friend’s ear, ‘* Now, Matilda, if my blackbird is 
in his cage, I will show you what I can do by asong. Cherry ripe, 
cherry ripe, ripe, ripe cherry,” carolled Patty in very audible notes 
as she slowly mounted the last stairs leading to the drawing-room ; and, 
as she expected, the door opened, and the apparition of the black head 
and yellow face was again visible at it. Patty started, ceased her 


song, and dropped the parasol she held in her hand. 


“* Permettez moi,” said the Spaniard, darting forward, and speaking 
in the universal jargon by which all nations seem to fancy they can be 
best understood, ‘ charmante donzella ! pormettes mot ;” and picking 
up the parasol, he presented it to her with a fascinating bow, at the same 
time permitting his great eyes to ‘‘ look their fill,” both at herself and 
her friend. 

‘Thank you, sir. Youare very polite,” said Patty, colouring; and 
having received her parasol with more than one smiling bow, she gal- 
loped up stairs, followed by her friend. 

‘* Well, Matilda?” said she, closing the door as soon as they had en- 
tered her room. 

““Oh, Patty! He is yellow to be sure. You don’t mean to say 
that he is as well-looking as Foxcroft ?”’ was the unsatisfactory reply to 


this eager appeal. 
‘‘ Well, then, you are in love,” said the disappointed Patty; “‘ but 
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at any rate, Matilda, you can tell me if you think he isa real gen- 
tleman ?” 

‘* Why, my dear girl, if I was you, I would not make any further ac- 
quaintance with him, unknown to your papa and mamma. I have 
lived in London so long, that I am rather used to see those kind of 
people, and I don’t believe they are always gentlemen of rank and for- 
tune,” replied the discreet Matilda. 

‘Oh! as to that, | have made no acquaintaince with him at all, as 
yet, please to observe—and there’s no likelihood I should, if I am 
going to stay with you. But as to handsomeness, he’s beautiful enough 
tor a king, and that I'll stand to, say what you will. But come along 
—that’s all the finery I shall want, and mamma can put out the other 
things. I long for you and I to be walking by ourselves, and then we 
can talk and look about us as much as we like.” 

‘* Won't you rest yourselves before you set out again ?”’ said Mr. 
O'Donagough, upon their re-entering the parlour to say adieu. 

**Oh no, thankye, papa. We are not the least tired; are we Ma- 
tilda?” replied Patty. 

‘* No, not the least,’’ added her acquiescent friend; and after a few 
words between the mother and daughter respecting the packet of clothes 
which was to follow, and a proper proportion of kissing and hand- 
shaking, the young ladies set off on their walk back to Brompton. 

** Are you quite sure you are not tired, Patty?” inquired Matilda as 
scon as they got into Regent-street. 

‘* Not'a bit,” replied Patty, sturdiiy. 

‘Then let us cross Piccadilly, and walk down St. James’s-street,” 
said her friend. ‘* I never come to this part of the town, if I can help 
it, without just taking a peep at that dear St. James’s Park. I really 
think it is the most beautiful place upon earth.”’ 

The well-assorted friends had proceeded about halfway down St. 
James’s-street, when their four eyes were pleasantly struck by the ap- 
pearance of two young guardsmen in full regimentals, who issued from 
the cotlee-house at the bottom of the street, and walked upthe pavement 
towards them. A silent pressure of the arm, given and returned be- 
tween the two ladies, did all, and perhaps more than all that was ne- 
cessary for directing each other's attention to the interesting spectacle ; 
and they walked on together with a step, perhaps, rather more digni- 
tied and measured than usual, but with great decorum, and without ex- 
changing a word. 

Both the young men were tall and handsome, and neither of the 
young ladies refused them the passing tribute of a stare. But what 
was the astonishment of the well-behaved Miss Matilda Perkins, when 
she felt the arm of her young friend suddenly withdrawn, and saw her 
stand with outstretched hands and starting eyes on the middle of the 
pavement, gazing on the features of one of the gentlemen, as if turned 
to stone by some male gorgon. The young guardsman, however, who 
was in earnest conversation with his companion, did not notice her, 
and pursuing their course, they presently turned together into a shop. 

The petrified Patty then appeared, in some degree, to recover her- 
self, and grasping convulsively the arm of her friend, heaved a sort of 
gasping sigh, and distinctly uttered the monosyllable “* Jack !” 
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Cuar. XXI. 


AN ENCOUNTER, EMBARRASSING ON THE ONE SIDE, AND AGITATING 
ON THE OTHER—A TRIAL OF FRIENDSHIP—AN IMPRUDENT MA- 
NQUVRE, AND A WISE RESOLUTION. 


“Gracious Heaven! you don’t say so?” cried the sympathizing 
Matilda, entering at once into the nature of her friend's feelings. 
‘« This is a most wonderful discovery, indeed! But you must compose 
yourself, my dear girl, you must really! Lean on me, Patty, and walk 
gently on. When we pass the shop, you know, you may just look in, 
and if you can eatch his face, you will be able to satisfy yourself 
whether you may not have made some mistake.” i 

** Mistake !” shouted Patty. ‘Do you think I don’t know him? Do 
you think, after all I have told you, that I should not know my darling 
Jack amongst a million ?” 

‘‘But I am quite sure, Patty, that the gentleman did not know 

you.” 
; ‘Stuff and nonsense! How should he know me, when he was chat- 
tering as fast as he could speak to that other fellow, and never turned 
his eyes my way? But you don't supposeI mean to part so? I shall go 
in after him, I promise you, and then you shall see whether he knows 
me or not.” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Patty,don’t follow two gentlemen in that way !” 
said Matilda, really frightened. ‘It is a saddler’s shop, my dear girl, 
and nothing but men ever do go into it. We shall be taken for something 
very very bad, indeed we shall !” 

But Patty, without paying the slightest attention to her remon- 
strance continued to drag her on, and on reaching the shop-door, with- 
out uttering another syllable of warning, she fairly pulled her in, 
marching straight forward to the back of the shop, where stood the 
chase in earnest examination of a set of harness. 

Patty's object was at that moment not so much to speak to him, as 
to make him see her, and this she at length effected, by dauntlessly 
walking round his very elegant-looking companion, and finally station- 
ing herself within about half a foot of his person, 

Startled at this sudden vicinity of female drapery, the young man 
looked up, and his countenance most unequivocally acknowledged 
acquaintance with the remarkable figure that stood before him. Hot 
and agitated, her showy bonnet pushed backwards till it was almost off 
her head, her colour crimson, and her eyes extended with no mitigated 
stare, poor Patty really looked very far from respectable ; while her ter- 
rified companion, whose more decent appearance and sober demeanour, 
might have been some protection, retreated towards the door, utterly 
incapable of braving a scene, which she thought likely to prove so ex~- 
ceedingly disagreeable. Neither her absence, nor presence, however, 

. . ’ 
were capable of producing any great effect on the catastrophe. Patty's 
acquaintance no sooner set his eyes upon her, than, with a complexion 
as glowing as her own, he suddenly dropped the article he had been 
examining, and abruptly seizing her hand led her through the shop, and 
into the street, without speaking a word. 
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With an agitated and hurried step he urged her forward some paces 

t the door, and then pausing, and changing the grasp he held of her 
ead for the usual salutation of a friendly greeting, he said, ‘“‘ M 
dear Miss O’Donagough, I sincerely hope I see you well—and truly 
glad should I have been to have shaken hands with you under other 
circumstances; but your referring to our acquaintance on board ship 
before the friend with whom you saw me, or indeed before any friend I 
have, would be very mischievous to me—and I remember your former 
kindness too well, not to feel certain that you would be sincerely 
grieved to do me the injury, which would inevitably ensue, were you to 
betray me.’ 

‘“‘ Betray you, Jack !” replied Patty, very innocently. ‘‘ Good gra- 
cious, no! I would not do you any harm for the whole world ; but 
you need not be afraid of speaking to me when we are by ourselves, 
you know. Tell me when you will come and see me, my dear, dear 
Jack! and she grasped the hand which held hers, with unscrupulous 
affection, causing thereby a degree of remorse and embarrassment to 
the young man, of which, assuredly she had no idea, and which if ex- 
pressed to her would have been a mystery past finding out. 

Distressed beyond measure, and moreover very firmly held, ‘‘ Jack” 
felt himself terribly at a loss to know what he had best do or say next; 
a puzzle which was rather increased than diminished, when on casting 
his eyes towards the door of the shop he had left, he beheld his friend 
stationed there, and looking towards him, evidently prevented from fol- 
lowing him, by a species of discretion most terribly 1 injurious to the poor, 
unsuspicious girl, whose natural j joy at meeting him again, had thus un- 
deservedly betrayed her into a situation calculated to excite the most 
disgraceful suspicions. 

** Jack” was, or rather perhaps had been, a very harem-scarem sort 
of youth, but by no means framed to endure with composure the idea 
of producing serious mischief to a young girl, innocent of every thing, 
save a eood- natured and friendly recognition of himself. 

After the struggle and meditation of a moment, he said, “I will 
come and see you, my dear Miss Patty. Tell me where you are, and 
I will call upon you. 

Patty immediately drew forth her little pocket-book, and tearing out 
aleaf on which she had written her friend Matilda’s address before they 
parted at Brighton, presented it to him. 

“Tam not with papa and mamma now, but visiting a friend,” said 
she, as she put it into his hands, 

Greatly relieved by this intelligence, and choosing what appeared to 
him a lesser evil, in order to avoid a greater, he once more permitted 
her to see the smile which had so awakened her young susceptibilities, 
and said, 

“‘ That being the case, dear Patty, I shall come and see you with the 
greatest pleasure; but you must promise not to mention having met 
me to either father or mother. I grieve for the er which obliges 
me to impose such uncivil conditions, but I cannot help thinking that 


when I assure you this mystery is essential to my interest, you will not 
refuse to comply with them.” 

Nothing could be farther from the delighted Patty’s thoughts than 
making any difficulty about the matter, and perhaps at the bottom of 
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her heart she was rather glad than otherwise that she was to be his only 
confidant. 

‘*T won’t say a single word or syllable to either of them,” she answered 
with great eagerness; ‘‘ it was always you and me that was the great 
friends, you know, Jack, and so we shall be still—shan’t we? But tell 
me what your real name is before you go. It is not Jack now, I’ll bet. 
It is something that begins with an S, mamma says, because she saw it 
on the silver fork.’ 

The young man coloured, and laughed. ‘* You must call me Mr, 
Steady, now Patty. Good bye, I shall be sure to call on you to-morrow at 
two o'clock exactly. Good bye!” And again shaking her hand, he with- 
drew, making her, as he departed, a very respectful bow, for the benefit 
of his friend, to whom he pledged his word and honour on rejoining him, 
that the young lady he had been talking to was perfectly respectable, 
and, in fact, hardly more than a child, whatever he might think to the 
contrary. 

Patty’s first action, upon his leaving her, was to clap her hands, which 
might be interpreted either as a symptom of violent and irrepressible 
joy, or as a signal to her friend, who was by this time at a considerable 
distance in advance of her. Miss Matilda Perkins was indeed in a state 
of very great agitation; and, a little forgetful, perhaps, of the duties 
which her superior age imposed, and which might be thought to include 
the necessity of not leaving her dear young friend alone under such 
circumstances, she had pushed onward with all her might, and had by 
this time nearly reached the top of St. James’s-street, relaxing her 
speed, however, a little, before she turned into the vortex of Piccadilly, 
in which she suddenly remembered that the highly-connected Miss 
O’Donagough might possibly look for her in vain. She had not, in 
truth, the courage to turn her head; being persuaded that if she did, she 
might be involved as a party in an adventure of which, having ‘* dwelt 
in decencies” for nearly six-and-thirty years, she was very heartily 
ashamed. 

Patty perceiving that there was some danger of her being left alone 
in the street, shouted the name of ‘‘ Matilda!” with all the strength of 
her lungs, and then set off at full gallop, equally regardless of the el- 
bows or the eyes she encountered. 

‘‘ What do you run away for at such a rate, Matilda?” cried the 
panting girl, overtaking her, and once more seizing upon her arm, 
** What a fool you must be, to be sure! Why what in the name of 
wonder did you think was going to happen to you ?” 

‘¢ Oh! nothing, my dear,” replied Miss Matilda, recovering herself on 
perceiving that the young lady was alone. “ Of course, you know, I 
could not think there was any thing going to happen to me. What- 
ever notice I get from gentlemen, my dear Patty, is in a very different 
way from being spoken to by strangers in the streets. Good Heaven! 
what would poor dear Foxcroft say if he should hear of my being seen 
following officers into a saddler’s » in St. James’s-street !” 

‘‘] would not have believed, if I hadn’t seen it, that you could be 
such an excessive idiot, Matilda!” replied Patty, with some little 
warmth. “ Do you call Jack a stranger? As for that matter, | am 
sure you are much more a stranger to me than he is. Dear, darling, de- 
lighttul, lovely, Jack! How1do adore him! And he shall find too, 
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that I am as true-hearted and faithful a girl as ever was. Why didn’t 
ou look at him, you great goose? You never in all your born days 
beheld any thing one-half so handsome.” 

‘* Well, my dearest Patty! Now my fright is over, I wish you joy 
of meeting him with all my heart,” said her ¢ companion, who recollected 
how excvedingly important to all her own dearest hopes, was the con- 
tinued affection of her youthful friend. ‘* You must not be angry with 
me, darling, for being a little frightened at first. You don’t know how 
particular ‘London people are! Ido assure you, thatif any body had 
seen us go into that shop after those gentlemen, it would have been 
thought perfectly improper, and unladylike, Aud besides, my dear 
girl, I do believe that when a woman's heart is so completely devoted 
as mine, it makes them always most scrupulously particular in every 
thing they do about other men. I really should have felt that I was 
acting ungenerously by Foxcroft if I had not come away.” 

‘* All that may be very fine, and very right and proper for you. I 
really don’t know any thing at all about middle-aged people like you 
and Captain Foxcroft. But if you fancy that I shall ever meet my 
own darling Jack, without speaking to him, you are quite entirely mis- 
taken. I don't care a straw whether it isa saddler’ s shop, or a devil's 
shop. Jack is Jack to me, all the world over.’ 

‘* Of course, my dear, he is an acquaintance of yours, and that makes 
all the difference—and I hope my dearest girl that he told you his 
name ?” 

‘To be sure he did, dear fellow! His name is Steady, and he is 
to come and call upon me at your house exactly at two o'clock to- 
morrow,’ 

‘¢ Is he indeed ?—then we must just tell my sister Louisa, if you 
please, Patty, that Mr. Steady is a friend of your papa’s, and don’t 
mention any thing about St. James’s-street.’ 

“} don’t care half a farthing what you tell her, Matilda. You may 
say that he is one of my mother’s fine cousins , if you will. Now that 
I have found him again, I don’t care for any earthly thing beside,” re- 
plied Patty. ‘* But, by the by,” she added, * drawing closer to her com- 
panion, and speaking with an air of my stery, « there is a secret about 
him that he won't teil to any body but me. Deardarling! I'll keep his 
secret, you see if I don’t.’ 

‘OF course you will, Patty, if he confides it to you. And I must 
say that the glance I had of him showed plainly enough that he was 
somebody. But if he tells you the secret about his disguise on board 
ship, and all that, there is no doubt but he will tell it to your mamma 
and your papa too,” rejoined Miss Matilda. 

‘No, but he won't though !” cried Patty, exultingly. ‘He told 
me, dear fellow! that he had very particular reasons indeed for not 
Jetting them know any thing about it, and you don’t think I am going 
to be ‘euch a monster as to ‘betray him? That's just what he said him- 
self, dear creature, ‘ You won't betray me, Patty!’ said he; and 1’ll see 
fasther, mother, uncles, aunts, and cousins too, every one of therm in the 
Red Sea before I'd hurt a hair of his beautiful head. I can’t help your 
knowing it, Matilda, because I had told you every thing before, and 
that I must make him understand—unless, indeed, you could be clever 
enough, and kind enough to take yourself off, and your wise. sister too, 
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just before two o'clock to-morrow, I had rather five hundred times see 
him alone, and then he'll tell me lots more about himself, I’ll be bound, 
Do you think you could get her out, and keep away for an hour or two, 
Matilda ?” 

This proposal very considerably embarrassed the fair individual to 
whom it was addressed. To disoblige Miss O’ Donagough, or in any 
way to check the intimacy from which she hoped to derive advantages 
so very essential to her own happiness, was not to be thought of. Yet 
there was something that rather frightened her in the notion of leaving 
her friend Patty so entirely to her own discretion as she now pro- 
_ posed; and without answering very explicitly, she only pressed the 
arm that rested on hers with the caressing fondness so usual between 
them, and muttered something about its ever being, she was sure, her 
greatest delight to please her dear Patty in all things. 

‘*That won't do, Matilda,” cried Patty, suddenly standing stock- 
still, and very neatly overturning a butcher’s-tray, intended to swing 
innoxiously round her as she passed. ‘* That sort of answer is not 
worth a pin. I really have a monstrous deal that I want to say to my 
own dear Jack Steady, and there is more still that I want to have him 
say to me, and I feel most positively sure that he will he quite glum if 
there is any body by but me to hear him. I’m sure, Matilda, I shall 
always be ready to do as I'd be done by, and I promise faithfully, upon 
my word and honour, that if you will but go out to-morrow at two 
o'clock, and take your sister Louisa along with you, I will contrive to 
let you have a tcte-d-téte in our drawing-room with Foxcroft, for just 
as long as you like, as soon as ever papa has got his nice new house, you 
know. For papa says he is quite sure that Foxcroft will contrive to get 
leave of absence on account of his health, or for some excuse or 
other. He is quite sure of it. So you see, Matilda, thatif you will do 
what I tell you, there is no need that I should be long in your debt.” 

The argument thus urged went straight to the heart of Miss Matilda. 
‘«‘ Well, my dear,” she replied, ** I will see what 1 can do—but Louisa, 
of course, is her own mistress, and if she does not choose to take a walk 
just at that time, you know I can’t make her.” 

‘« But I know that you can,” replied Patty, sharply; ‘‘ as if I had 
not seen you come over her hundreds and hundreds of times! And 
when she has set off with saying, ‘I don’t think I can do that, Ma- 
tilda,’ haven’t I heard her end at last by, « Well, to be sure, I dare say 
you k..ow what is best, my dear !’” 

This being said in Patty’s best style of mimicry, it produced the 
accustomed meed of admiration from her friend, testified as usual by 
an assurance that she never did, no, never in her life, hear such a mimic! 
But ere this oft-recurring expression was well spoken, Patty suddenly 
stood still, and having a tight hold of Miss Matilda’s arm, caused her 
to stand still also. 

‘«‘ What is the matter, my dear ?”” demanded the elder lady. 

‘‘ Matter!” ejaculated the younger one. ‘I certainly shall go dis- 
tracted, that’s all—I certainly shall, Matilda, if you don’t turn back 
this very instant, and scud along with me to my own bedroom as fast 
as your legs can carry you.” 

‘What for, my dear? Shan’t we be very tired, Patty ?” demanded 
Matilda, in a languid voice. i 
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“Tired? What signifies being tired, I should like to know, com- 
pared to my not having one single bit of any ribbon for my neck, or 
my waist, or my wrists, but that ugly dark blue that papa bought at 
Brighton?) They make such a fuss, both of ’em, about my not spend- 
ing too much money in ribbons, that I am obliged to be as stingy as a 
miser over my best, and that’s the reason I left all my pink pinned up 
safe in silver paper in my drawer. I know it couldn’t make any great 
difference with you and your sister whether my skin looked better or 
worse ;—but Jack! I vow and declare I would not let Jack come and 
see me in those nasty, hideous, narrow blue bows, if you'd give me a 
thousand pounds !” 

“‘I do assure you, Patty,’’ replied her friend, “ that you can’t look 
more beautiful in any thing than you do in those identical blue ribbons. 
I have said so to Louisa scores of times.” 

“‘Come along, my dear!” was the only reply which the steadfast- 
minded Miss O’Donagough made to this friendly assurance, and being 
considerably the stronger of the two, her will proved irresistible, and 
the two young ladies once more jostled their way along the ever-busy 

avement of Piccadilly, and in process of time again reached the 
O’Donagough lodgings in —— street. 

The ample face of Mrs. O’Donagough was perceptible above the 
blind of the parlour-window considerably before Patty's impatient 
knocking had concluded, and she burst forth upon them into the pas- 
sage with all the eagerness of maternal anxiety, just as her daughter 
raised one foot to mount the stairs. 

‘* What in the world is all this for?” demanded Mrs. O’Donagough, 
laying her hand on the shoulder of Miss Matilda; for by an active 
movement forward, Patty had escaped her. ‘‘ What are you come 
back for ?” 

‘¢ Something that Patty wanted out of her drawers,” replied the dis- 
creet and faithful confidant. 

“Good gracious! what a shame to drag you back all this way! why 
you might have got home over and over by this time,” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

‘** Oh, dear! the distance is no consequence,” replied Matilda ; ‘‘ and 
you know there is nothing in the world I would not do to please 

atty !” 

While this passed, the two ladies continued standing at the bottom of 
the stairs, for Mrs. O’Donagough did not feel altogether sure that her 
husband, who was in the act of dining upon beefsteaks and onions in 
the parlour, would be particularly well pleased by a visit from the re- 
fined Miss Matilda Perkins—especially as that young lady had been 
informed that they were to dine at Richmond at seven o’clock. But 
Patty's business above stairs, proceeded so slowly, that her vexed mo- 
ther could no longer avoid asking the weary Matilda to sit down. 

‘** You won’t mind finding Donny at luncheon, will you?” she said, as 
she at length threw open the parlour-door. ‘‘ That silly Patty forgot 
something or other, and she has brought Matilda Perkins all the way 
back from Brompton to fetch it,” said Mrs. O’Donagough to her hus- 
band, as she entered; ‘* but you won’t mind her seeing you eat your 
buncheon, you know, though it is five o’clock.” 

*“* You will be shocked by the sight of so substantial a morning meal, 
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my dear Miss Matilda,” said the master of the apartment; ‘‘ but the 
fact is, Lord Robert has kept me so late at the club, consulting about 
some private business, which has brought him up to town—and you 
May guess how delighted he was to see an old friend, at a time when 
the chances are five hundred to one against his finding a single crea- 
ture in London—he has kept me so devilish late, that I was absolutely 
obliged to send out for something solid, before we set off for Rich- 
mond.” 

‘“* What on earth can Patty be about?” exclaimed the hungry Mrs. 
O'Donagough, impatiently. ‘‘ There never was such a plague of a girl 
about her things! What is it, Matilda, that she is come back for?” 

‘*] don’t quite exactly know,” replied Matilda, blushing, and falter- 
ing. ‘‘ She said she had forgotten something, and wished to come back, 
and J did not say much about it.” 

** Do let the girl alone, my dear,” said Mr. O’Donagough. ‘If our 
charming friend here, likes to indulge her little whims, I don’t see why 
you should grumble about it.” 

“‘ How you do spoil that girl!” retorted his lady, resuming with a 
bounce her place at the table, and suddenly deciding that she would 
not be such a fool as to let her beefsteaks get cold for any one. “I 
do believe that let her do what she would you would find out some 
reason or other to prove that she was right.” 

‘“¢ She is right now, at any rate,” replied the father, looking up as 
the young lady entered the room, ‘for 1 never saw her look better in 
my life.” 

‘“*« What did you come home for, Patty?” cried Mrs. O’Donagough, 
suspending her well-charged fork within half an inch of her mouth. 

‘1 wanted a pocket-handkerchief, mamma,” replied the young lady. 

‘« As if Matilda could not have lent you one! I am sure there was 
something else, so you may as well out with it. What's that you have 
got in your other hand? Didn't I tell you that I would get the girl of 
the house to carry your things for you, and what is the use then of 
dragging through the streets with them yourself ?” 

“« Use, or not use, mamma, I shall carry this parcel, because I like to 
do it, and that I suppose is reason enough, isn’t it ?” 

‘* What’s in the parcel, Patty?” persisted her mother, pettishly. 
‘¢ You haven’t got hold of my lace collar, I hope ?” 

‘“‘ You take me for a thief, do you? Well, that’s civil any how, isn’t it, 
Matilda?” said Patty, with rather an embarrassed laugh. ‘‘ But come 
along, or we shall keep Miss Louisa waiting for her dinner,” she added, 
endeavouring to back out of the room without further parley. 

‘‘Come and give me a kiss, Patty?” said her father, seized with an 
unlucky fit of affection. 

Till now the young lady had contrived to keep her parcel, if not 
quite out of sight, at least out of the reach of her mother, by holding it 
pertinaciously behind her back; but this unwelcome invitation, ren- 
dered the maneuvre of none effect, for as she stooped forward to re- 
ceive the paternal caress, her mamma snatched at the parcel, obtained 
it, tore it mercilessly open, and disclosed sundry ells of bright rose- 
coloured ribbon, a portion of which was daintily tied up in various-sized 
knots, while the rest floated left and right far and wide, in unrestrained 
profusion. 
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‘¢ What in the world is all this for?” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, 
with marked displeasure on her countenance. ‘* Don't you know, 
Patty, all that has been said about these sort of things? What good is 
it to talk to you like a reasonable grown-up woman, while you still act 
like a child? Did not your father pay four and ninepence, for these 
very ribbons, expressly on condition that they should be kept up as 
best, and worn for nothing but showing off when we wanted you to 
look as well as possible? Can you stand there, and tell me that you 
don’t remember this?” 

‘fam not going to tell you any such thing, Mrs. O’Donagough,” 
replied Patty, in her most rebellious accent, “and at the same time 
glancing at her father for support, for whose especial amusement, she 
had formed her phrase ; but it did not answer, for he was growing more 
hungry and angry every moment, and turning towards her with unex- 
pected firmness, exclaimed, 

“ Don’t answer your mother like a fool, Miss Patty! What the devil 
do you want all that finery for ? 

“Want it, papa? Lor-a-mercy, doesn’t every girl always want all 
the finery she can get? I am sure if she doesn’t she’s a fool. Come 
along, Matilda—” was the not unskilful answer of the beauty, while 
replacing her ribbons in their paper envelope ; but she was disappointed 
if she fancied that it would satisfy her mamma, for Mrs. O’ Donagough 
turning briskly round to the blushing Matilda, abruptly demanded if 
they were going to have any company, adding, . 

“ But even if you were, that is no reason why she should gallop 
back, and ransack the drawers in this way—for these pink ribbons were 
bought to smarten up a morning dress, just to call on Mrs, Stephenson, 
you know, or any thing of that sort.’ 

Notwithstanding her advantages in point of age, it wasevident that 
Miss Matilda Perkins could not compete with her young friend, either 
in courage, or in presence of mind; for she hesitated, and looked ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed as she replied, 

‘1 am not quite sure, Mrs. O'Donagough, about who we are likely 
to have call upon us of a morning, but dear Patty always likes to be a 
little smart, you know, before strangers.” 

‘“‘ And she'd be the first to scold, if I didn’t,” subjoined Patty. 

Then hastily kissing her father’s forehead, as he threw back his head 
in the act of lifting a porter-pot to his mouth, and nodding ‘‘ Good 
bye, mamm; Ly" ‘to her mother, she bolted out of the room and the house, 
without running the risk of any further conversation, and was followed 
by her friend, whose usual obsequious civility to Mrs. O’ Donagough, 
was altogether conquered by her dread of being entrapped into the be- 
trayal of Patty's secret. 

But though the fair friends succeeded in getting out of the house, 
and in mi king » their way safely to Belle-Vue-terrace, Brompton, they 
had not by any means “ thoroughly bamboozled” Mrs. ‘0° Donagough, as 
Patty boldly assured her confidant was the case; for no sooner r had the 
angry lady refreshed herself by a draught of her favourite beverage, 
than she thus addressed her spouse : 

‘Don’t you see, Donny, as plain as that two and two make four, 
that these two girls have got some trick in their heads? I'll bet what 
you please, that if you and I make them a call to-morrow morning at @ 
genteel visiting -hour, we shall find some beau or other there; that 
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Miss Patty is particularly desirous to captivate some of the young lads 
of the , perhaps that they used to meet so constantly on the pier at 
Brighton—not that I should care a straw for that, if it wasn’t that they 
Were both so mighty shy about talking of it. That looks like mis- 
chief, don’t it ?” 

“It is early days, too, to catch Patty out in such a trick as that,” 
replied Mr. O’Donagough. ‘ However, | have no objection to look 
after her to-morrow morning. But mind, whatever happens, you must 
leave the whole management of the business to me. Don’t let's have 
any jawing before strangers, for God's sake !” 

«That's all fair, my dear; I shan’t want to meddle or make, I pro- 
mise you. But it will do Patty a monstrous deal of good to discover, 
that with all her cleverness, there are eyes as sharp as her own, though 
may be not quite so bright.” 


(To be continued.) 











RUINS OF A MAHAL, ON THE HILL OF CONDAPILLY, 
; EAST INDIES. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL, 


A RUINED palace—crumbling, roofless walls, 
Poised on the steep brow of a mountain high, 
Once fortified —but now each bastion falls— 

Each rampart, mouldering, offers to the eye 
This moral: “*‘ Time destroys each work of Man !” 
Around are tottering pillars, columns rent,— 
Below, dusk passages that mock the scan 

Of daring traveller, on discovery bent, 


Here once were princes met, here warrior’s flocked 
For deadly conflict ; here man dwells not now ! 
Upon its leafy turret, gently rocked 
By breezes soft, behold thro’ yonder bough 
The wood-quest, cooing to its mate! and, high 
- On yonder peak, a troop of black-faced elves 
M onkeys, that seem to chatter to the sky) 
Bask in the rising sun, to warm themselves ! 


Amidst the reedy grass, a rustling sound 
Betrays the “ fretful porcupine,” that glides 
From daylight to its dungeon, under ground, 
Where, with the Mungoos,* craftily it hides :— 
Beneath these yawning walls, involved in gloom, 
Winds many an alley: none dare enter there ! 
The deadly Cobra coils in each dark room, 
And fetid vampire-bats infect the air ! 


What mysteries may not in these caverns lurk ! 
What bones of murdered captives !—Gold and gems 
Hid in hot haste, when danger’s certain work, 
Menaced the owners of the diadems ! 
These never may be found,—and legends tell 
That scaly dragons guard them from mankind ; 
Here superstition holds a fitting cell, 
Conning wild lessons for the credulous mind! 





* Ichneumon. 
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NOTHING CERTAIN IN LIFE. 
“ Are you sure of that ?”—OrneE.vo. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


THERE are periods in the age of the world, or in the lives of indi- 
viduals, when it is absolutely impossible to make sure of any thing. 
Either the present time constitutes one of these epochs, or our own way 
of life in particular has taken that perplexed and devious turn which 
forbids reliance upon facts the most obvious, substitutes mystification 
and doubt for clear conviction, and renders it exceedingly inexpedient 
to trust implicitly to the evidence of such fallible witnesses as our own 
eyes or our ownears. As there are seasons when “ nothing is stirring but 
stagnation,” so in this, there is nothing quite certain but uncertainty. 
The only things that we can make sure of are doubts. 

Mr. Puff’s warning-voice should go forth, not puff-like, but trumpet- 
toned. Hiscaution is a memorable one, and full of meaning.—‘‘ Don’t 
be too sure that he is a beefeater.” It turned out, as the reader will 
remember, that he was not. 


“ There was atime when all my youthful thought 
Was of the Muse,‘and of the poet’s fame.” 


That was a time of solids, substances, stubborn truths, and approved 
realities. The later season spent in communion with the hard world, 
is the season of doubts, visions, perplexities, and shadows. We belong 
to the nothing-is-but-what-is-not school, as far as present impressions 
go—of course we are not sure. 

Nothing appeared more certain, the other day, than that a spade was 
a spade; nothing is so probable now as that it is something else. It 
may be a diamond—or a pitchfork. What makes the matter more be- 
wildering is that it may be a spade after all ; for it does not follow that 
an object, because it seems one thing, will necessarily be another. There 
is always the doubt in any case. It is all a puzzle. 

When we lately went to the theatre, it was to see a comedy, embrac- 
ing a numerous set of characters. It turned out to be a farce with only 
one actor in it. Assured, by the opinions of several profound and im- 
partial critics, that there was no such thing as high tragic genius in dra- 
matic representation existing, and that Lear and Macbeth had no place 
upon the stage, we repaired to another house, and found the loftiest 
conceptions of the greatest poet imbodied with such masterly art, such 
fineness, originality, and truth, as might satisfy the taste and the de- 
sires of the most fastidious age. So improbable is it that you will see 
what you expect to see. 

Our friend Mr. Diddler, a grandson of the great Jeremy, repaid and 
returned to us, within these ten days, two half-crowns, and an umbrella 
that he had been prevailed upon to borrow of us one wet night. We 
shall yet live to see him send back the cloak that we lent him, when it 
was snowing so heavily last July. Such are the eccentricities of human 
character. There is no end to these contradictions, deceptions, and dis- 
appointments. 
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It was not so formerly. We recollect the time when even a writ, 
served upon a gentleman of this stamp, would not have been returnable. 
But such is the state of incertitude and want of fixed principle in which 
we live, that there is no saying what obligation may not meet its return. 
{t is contrary to all established rule—it is being taken by surprise—to 
have one’s very mackintosh, lent perhaps at some inconvenience, re- 
turned upon one’s hands, as the bootmakers say. To so strange and 
startling an extremity has this want of confidence in the consistency of 
our fellow-creatures advanced, that even when an intimate friend borrows 
our pet volume—the old quarto that can’t be bought, or the book whose 
absence spoils a handsome set—even when he carries off such a trea- 
sure as this, we never feel sure new—we used, but times are altered so 
——never feel sure that he will keep it. It is probable, highly probable, 
that he will bring it back again;—scored a good deal, perhaps, down 
the margin with a hard lead pencil ; and with a fairy ring, about the size of 
the bottom of a tumbler (the work of spirits), distinctly visible here and 
there, where the favourite passages occur ;—but still the volume is re- 
turned to us, baffling our speculations touching friendship, confounding 
our calculations relative to character, and teaching us, with a volume’s 
force, that we should never make too sure of any thing—in short, that 
we can trust nobody. 

Turn which way we will, examples of the folly of implicit confidence 
occur to memory. Were it consistent with delicacy, we could mention 
the name of a speculator who embarked a considerable capital in a gold- 
mine affair, and has actually made money. Another adventurous-minded 
acquaintance of ours married, not six months ago, a very pretty grace- 
ful dancer, a figurante, two seasons old, at the opera;—and positively 
a more nice or prudent wife few married gentlemen’s friends could 
desire to take particular notice of. The manner in which she scolds the 
maidservants for being late at church, and for not wearing—habit- 
shirts, we believe they call them—at all hours, is quite edifying. 

Only last night, there was old Tarry-behind (as rare old Bunyan 
would have called him), the very first to arrive, though he was not ex- 
es to join the party until half-past eight; and there was Mr. 

unctuality, who loves his neighbour as himself when his neighbour 
gives a dinner,—no, there he was not, for he never arrived at all. More 
astonishing still, the one guest of all the others who had made a positive 
eee who had pledged himself to attend, who was hoped for, and 

ooked for by every body, who had sent areiterated assurance of hiscoming 

by somebody whom he had met at three in the afternoon—well, he ac- 
tually came at the hour appointed! How can one make sure after this! 
How can we witness these things, and still maintain the doctrine of 
likelihood, preserving our faith in the consistency of human character. 

Under these circumstances, who, if lotteries were re-established, could 
be certain beforehand of drawing a blank! One might even dream of 
a number, and still it might come up a prize. 

We may be allowed to cite another example of unlooked-for results. 
Certain tender juveniles (their ‘‘ united ages” hardly exceed twenty- 
five) whose chance it is to have been brought up among reviewers, editors, 
and that class of the community, lately started a manuscript journal 
on their own account, a little weekly gazette of literature and science— 
all elegantly written (we speak of the penmanship), in double columns, 
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on a sheet of letter-paper! But so many patrons came about them, so 
many friends of the family insisted upon subscribing, that. to write out 
weekly all the, copies required, was found to be impossible. Proprietors 
and editors had not an hour left fortops, What is the consequence ? 
The next number is to contain an announcement to the following effect, 
‘* In consequence of the unexpected success which this journal has met 
with, the proprietors are under the necessity of discontinuing it.”” To 
achieve, therefore, is to fail in some cases. 

| Tt is impossible, in these days to calculate with certainty even upon 
the wearisome stupidity of a comic pantomime. These things will some- 
times turn out to be diverting in spite of their inventors; as instruction 
is occasionally to be drawn from grave pompous moral volumes, the 
authors of which appear to have taken prodigious pains, and to have 
exercised considerable ingenuity, in an enlightened endeavour to ex- 
clude every chance of edification. 

“The thing is as clear as the sun at noonday,” is a phrase employed 
to convey an assurance that the object specified is undeniably apparent. 
It should more often be used to express the undiscoverableness of the 
object. Who for weeks past can pretend to have had a glimpse of the 
sun at noonday!—the hour at which he usually attains his highest 
pitch of obscurity. Yet whatever the chances, nobody can be certain, 
that even then he will not take it into his eccentric head to shine forth 
“‘unawares ;” like the lady who, simply for the sake of seeing a 
tradesman stare, paid him on the spot. There can be no stronger proof 
of the especial uncertainty which regulates, or rather which does not 
regulate, the era in which we live, than that no living creature can 
settle himself in any part of England to pass his summer-season, with- 
out running the chance of two or three—perhaps half-a-dozen, de- 
cidedly fine days. It is only a chance, but still there it is. Accidents 
will happen in the best regulated climates. 

There is another comparison sometimes cited in support of the doc- 
trine of certainty—and equally fatal to it. Every reader recollects it, 
‘‘as sure as eggs is eggs.” But ‘‘is’’ they sure? that is the question. 
When we last stopped to breakfast at the crack inn of a certain mar- 
ket-town in one of the midland counties (we scorn the ill-nature of 
exact specification), ‘‘the eggs was young chickens!”’ So much for 
making sure. 

Railway travellers have now given up their faith in the regularity of 
overturns, collisions, and explosions. No longer reposing confidence 
in the punctuality of a shock, they proceed on their journey with no 
guarantee that they will arrive at the place of their destination with 
fewer limbs or a smaller quantity of brain than they possessed at the 
moment of departure. Notwithstanding the steam-boat collisions 
during the season, in consequence of the number of careful and ex- 
perienced men, to whom *‘ no blame” can be attributed, that are em- 
ployed in that branch of navigation—who can make sure of reaching 
the bottom of the Thames at any hour of the day, from any one point 
between Richmond and Gravesend! With such regulations as are 
now in force, and with such tides of improvement pouring themselves 
incessantly into one broad and flowing channel, what pedestrian can 
feel thoroughly secure of being run over by an omnibus, or of being 
robbed if he gets into it! Would the confident gentleman who calls 
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a cab from the stand—any one, he may take his choice throughout the 
range of the metropolis—be quite safe in taking a serge cay! and 


prejudging oath that the driver will attempt to cheat him of at least a 
sixpence! Why, even the hackney-coachman, who, from the crabbed- 
ness of age, or fancied ill-csage caused by cab and omnibus innova- 
tion, or perhaps from superior practice and more matured experience in 
the arts of cheating and abuse, is decidedly the most knavish and in- 
solent of all the vehicular prodigies of the time—even he will sometimes 
startle people with a volley of excessive civility, and the demand of his 
exact fare and not a farthing nore. No; perfect reliance is not to be 
placed in any man. We cannot confidently reckon, whatever the 
vehicle or the driver, on having our visual organs condemned in even the 
blandest and most approved style—we cannot assure ourselves that we 
shall be defrauded even upon the most moderate terms. 

There is then no certainty in life. The course of events ever baffles 
human calculation.’ Render some profligate a service in sheer unthink- 
ing pity, if you will; but do not immediately make up your mind that 
he will persecute you for similar services twice a week for ten years, and 
then vilify you without bounds and without compunction for the rest of 
your life. Make not so sure. Perhaps he will merely persecute you 
for favours during nine years, and vilify you during the term of his 
natural life only! 

Set a thief to catch a thief was a safe maxim once; now the thief 
who used to be caught so, is apt to be safe instead of the maxim. Can 
you now ensure a man’s life in a duel—guarantee him shot-free? is 
it quite certain that the pistol of his antagonist will be unloaded, or 
that his second will get winged instead of himself? Is it an established 
fact that the aeronaut must inevitably break his neck in the long-run, 
or that it is physically impossible for an alderman to make any but an 
apoplectic exit! 

There is an old saying, “ as regular as death and quarter day.” Even 
upon these established certainties, there can now be no reliance. When 
sO many tenants, judging from the all-but universal complaint, labour 
under that horrible householder’s malady, the impossibility of paying 
up, how can there be said to be any quarter-day for the landlord? 
and when the landlord on the other hand, shows the occupiers of his 
farms and tenements no quarter, it is surely no-quarter-day to the 
tenant. 

But death! Avy, ‘‘ death is certain,” as Master Shallow boldly al- 
leges, when he hears that his old acquaintance is dead. But it is 
Shallow that says it. That should be especially noted. In fact, death 
is no less an uncertainty; for Shallow’s old acquaintance, Double, may 
perchance be as lively all the time as Prince Hal's ‘ old acquaintance,’ 
Falstaff. Lives there a man with soul so dead, as not to feel the pre- 
sence of Death in the high places of the land? Among the peers of 
the realm, in the high court of justice, and even upon the stage where 
Life in all its forms is delineated! Let those who have mourned for 
Sir James Scarlett, let all who have bewailed Lord Brougham, let 
each sorrower over the mortal remains of Mr. Braham (a cloud of wit- 
nesses) bear testimony now to the uncertainty of death. After what 
has happened, we shall take no ghost’s word for a thousand pounds. In 
these times we shouldn’t feel safe in believing a man to be dead, al- 
though, as they say in Ireland, he were to tell us so himself. 
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What is the risk that we incur by our credulity? We burst forth 
into loud lamentation; we shed more tears than a crocodile, or a 
widow when unrelieved by solitude from the necessity of aqueous 
affliction ; we quarrel with our best friend for insisting that we shall 
be comforted, and for hinting that the deceased was, while yet he lived, 
@ little lower than the angels; we put ourselves to real trouble (that’s 
the worst of it) in inventing impossible virtues for the departed; we 
rack our minds to absolute torture in discovering ard devising all the 
Juminous qualities of intellect and genius that it may be possible to 
endow him with; we order a suit of deep mourning, taking care to 
have it made of the patent waterproof cloth for the convenience of cry- 
ing in torrents; and then all of a sudden, in steps somebody with his 
“‘haven’t you heard?” as the prelude to a blunt, laughing, uncere- 
monious, and we will add unfeeling declaration, that it’s alia mistake, 
—erratum in our last, for ‘‘ dead”’ read ‘‘ quite the reverse’”—and that 
the illustrious defunct, so far from being food for worms, is just then 
hospitably entertaining a particularly hilarious party at dinner. Rather 
than run the risk of having the most sacred feelings of our nature 
trifled with at this rate, we would live on for ever in disbelief of death 
—repudiating the theory of mortality—in doubt, perpetual and anxious, 
as to the final departure of Queen Anne. 

Or suppose the erroneous register of a name in the obituary pro- 
duces—as will happen in some cases—feelings of an opposite nature ! 
Suppose the seal of death unseals living lips—that the speechlessness 
of one brings the signal for speaking to many—that we reverse the 
popular maxim, and adopt the ni! nist malum principle, resolving at last 
to say openly all we think of the deceased. Do we incur less risk of 
eventual discomfiture, however pleasant the sport may be while it lasts ? 
Grant that we give free loose to our love of truth directly the breath is 
presumed to be out of the body, and immediately set about proving the 
dead lion to have been an ass while alive; that we hear the sad news 
with a shrug, and confess that every thing is ordered for the best, add- 
ing, that if the calamity had happened long before, it might have been 
better still for all parties; that the present is not an occasion when the 
most sensitive of human plants can be expected to be much moved, and 
that no created thing will be broken-hearted about the business ; that for 
our own parts we have not the smallest wish to seize, at such a moment, 
an opportunity of being ill-natured, but at the same time every body 
must admit that he was a horrid brute; that we have been acquainted 
with him from childhood—continuing in close intimacy to the day of 
his death—but that if we were called upon to say what we think of 
him (as we are not), truth and candour would require us to own that a 
thicker head or a hollower heart, we never had the misfortune to be 
bored with or to be injured by; that there may be persons who thought 
him amiable, but we will venture tu say they are all in Bedlam; that 
some people very possibly thought him not such a fool as he looked ; 
but that it would have served such boobies right if they had been con- 
demned to pass an evening in his company, that’s all. Grant that we 
have said all this and much more, substituting for a tearful elegy a 
stinging epigram, of which we have just been prevailed upon to give 
one copy to an especial friend of the deceased—when lo! the door ts 
flung open, his name is pronounced, the deceased himself stalks in— 
in his habitas he lived—the late Mr. Cumagain alive and merry—cog- 
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nizant, too manifestly ae of all that has been said, and too full 


of malicious satisfaction himself to render practicable on our part even 
the decent assumption of joy. It is quite in vain, in all such cases, to 
attempt to turn the tables by protesting that we knew him to be in the 
flesh all along, had enjoyed the joke amazingly, all the more for havi 
had the best of it—had vilified him with the sincerest friendship, and 
scouted him with the profoundest admiration. It won't do; he biel 
us; and nothing is left but to fall back upon a conviction of the wis- 
dom of disputing every man’s death until he has been buried, and of 
inwardly questioning it even then. The only possible consolation that 
the case admits of is, that you have had the brief but intense enjoy- 
ment of abusing him without reserve— 


“Come what may, you have been blest.” 


And here we should break off; for we have inadvertently refuted our 
own doctrine—we have stumbled on a certainty. 

But since, as we have all witnessed very recently, dead men live to 
tell tales, returning to life after having been put to death upon unex- 
ceptionable authority, it behoves all men to settle the principle upon which 
the characters of gentlemen who have undergone their first death are 
to be discussed. The nil nisi bonum principle is palpably a failure—it 
can only act as a provocative of the evil. A maiden dissolution will be 
cheerfully encountered by numbers, if they can be quite sure of a daz- 
zling epitaph, all notes of admiration. We shall find people addicted 
to dying annually, and the custom of celebrating the anniversary of our 
own death will be as common as that of signalizing the day of our 
birth. This would become intolerable. It is hard enough to be obliged 
to find virtues for a friend once—to discover by the time his tombstone 
is ready for chiselling, that he was loving to his wife, affectionate to his 
children, and faithful to all the world; but to lead a life of lying, in 
this way, would be impossible. A flood of tears, again, is a heavy tax 
upon some constitutions, and sufficiently trying to all; but who on 
earth could be supposed capable of continually secreting onions in 
white cambric, or of breaking his heart at a minute’s notice once a 
twelvemonth. Frequent demises, therefore, are seriously to be depre- 
cated—even a bare plurality of deaths must, in many cases, be incon- 
venient to survivors. But the plurality being, as it seems, inevitable in 
these days, does it not, as we have intimated, become necessary to de- 
termine upon the principle which is to regulate the tone and matter of 
every man’s epitaph, elegy, funeral oration, or biographical sketch, the 
first time he dies. For ourselves, we have a strong bias towards the 
silent system; we were always conscious of a secret veneration for 


those Spartan ladies, 


“ Who saw their husbands die and nobly chose 
Never to say a word about them more.” 


Nothing, we apprehend, would be more likely to cure men of sham- 
suicide, or their friends of mock-assassinations, than a rule religiously 
laid down, that the deceased was never to be mentioned so long as he 
happened to be dead !—‘* Of the dead nothing, whether good or bad.” 
That would be a safe translation of the old maxim into modern Eng- 
lish. To die is to sleep; let us say nothing of the dead, then, lest we 
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wake them prematurely. As we now act upon the extreme principle of 
depreciating the merits of the living, and exaggerating the good quali- 
ties of the departed, suppose we were to try the opposite extreme—the 

rinciple of saying nothing of the dead, who are presumed to be deaf, 
and of talking more about the virtues of the living, who would be apt to 
speak better of their neighbours if they could hear more agreeable ac- 
counts of themselves. 

In fact if we cannot be positive even upon the simple point, whether 
a deceased gentleman be dead or not, how should we be able to tell 
upon a sudden precisely what to think of his character, His family, 
friends and servants—also the directors of hospitals, and other benevo- 
lent institutions—may easily form their opinions the instant his will has 
been read; but the public have no such aids, and when we don’t know 
what to think, depend upon it it’s best not to think at all. It is im- 
possible to ascertain whether any man is worth remembering until it is 
high time he was forgotten, for the benefit of aspiring genius, and a 
surviving generation. Some desperate remedy for the evil of double- 
deaths, must at all events be devised ; or the newspapers will be under 
the necessity of making their ‘“* fashionable arrivals” a kind of repetition 
of the ‘ obituary ;”—‘‘ From the New Cemetery, Harrow-road, the 
late Mr. Etcetera, &c. &c. The distinguished deceased, on alighting 
from his hearse, was received by his afflicted family with every token of 
joy and congratulation. The members of numerous families of rank 
feft their cards the next day, anxious to testify, by welcoming his return, 
their extreme repugnance to the principle of the legacy duty, which most 
of them would have had to pay to a very serious amount had his la- 
mented decease been prolonged. As the feelings of the revived gentle- 
man, on the occasion of his restoration, may be more easily described 
than conceived, we should certainly enter into a particular account of 
them, if the details of his funeral did not already occupy so large a por- 
tion of our space. It is gratifying to learn that his domestic habits, on 
his return from the cemetery, have undergone not the slightest change ; 
his usnal conduct as a husband, father, and friend, being totally unin- 
fluenced by those virtues of tenderness, affection, and fidelity which, 
of course, were ascribed to him, but which are naturally understood to 
be of a posthumous character.” 

To what endless anomalies and inconveniencies may not the 
practice of double-deaths lead. If it be not stopped, we may expect 
to find artists who had undoubtedly died months before, making 
caricature sketches of their own chief mourners; and late lamented 
authors lampooning or challenging their biographers, in revenge for 
some opinion in the ‘* memoirs,” or some omission in the ‘* literary re- 
mains.” By the way, married speculators on the chances of the 
obituary, should be cautious in determining, during their last moments, 
the length of time they intend to remain dead; for widows have a 
knack of going off rather rapidly, and the possibility of a return might 
by no means have the effect of rendering them slowér in their new ma- 
trimonial movements. 

As nothing, however, is quite certain, there is of course no saying 
positively that things will ever come to such a pass as this. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 


COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


Parr VIII. 


SAM SMYTH's MSS.—concluded. 


“* P, my dear!” exclaimed my affectionate wife, in rather overloud 
tones at the foot of the staircase, ‘ dippishy voo, the Dean has sent for 
you.” 

‘* T'll go to him as soon as I am dressed,” I replied. 

“* Then fate voter toylet, as quick as you can, for he is in a great 
hurry, and his temper ain’t none of the best, when he’s thwarted.” 

To this base insinuation I made no reply, but hurried on my clothes, 
and rejecting Mr. Chops’s offer to take off my beard “in less than no 
time,” went into college, and found the Dean walking up and down the 
cloisters with his finger to his nose,—a habit in which he invariably 
indulges when thinking profoundly. 

He started as from a dream when I asked him what he wanted me 
for, and without replying went up to his rooms. I followed him, and 
when he had closed the door, stirred the fire, and seated himself in 
his well-stuffed chair with his legs on the comforter, addressed me 
thus: 

‘* Peter, I've been thinking deeply, but unsuccessfully.” 

‘“‘ Very unusual with you, sir,” 1 replied. 

‘‘T know it, Peter, I know it; your powers of recordation will enable 
you to remember that I invited our Bursar and senior tutor, to dine with 


me in my rooms,” 
“ Yes, sir, to give Coquus an opportunity of retrieving his charac- 


ter.” 

‘‘ You have an excellent memory, Peter, for it’s a week ago; an in- 
terval of time during which i have been occupied in thinking painfully 
and profoundly on—what I should order for dinner. Heigho! Itisa 
very important matter,—very. What can I do?” 

‘* Leave it to Coquus, sir.” 

‘‘ No, Peter, no; his ideas are too commonplace ; his imagination 
does not reach beyond cod's head and shoulders—a joint and pudding. 
What can I do? really one’s life in college is nothing but worry and 
care. Would that our beneficent founder had considerately appointed 
a Mrs. Dean to share in the weighty duties of my important office.” 

‘It would have been a comfortable arrangement in some respects, 
sir, no doubt; but perhaps it is better as it is.” 

«Perhaps it is, Peter—you speak from experience. Go and consult 
with Mrs. Priggins, and let me know her opinions instanter.” 

‘Mrs. P., my dear,” said I, to my wife, who was industriously en- 
gaged in knuckling a mass of paste, to form what she calls a patty de 
vo, which she considers is the French for a calf tart, “‘ the Dean wishes 
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you to give him a bill of fare for a nice little dinner ; even in so trifling 
a matter he adheres to the duz femina facti.” 

‘« Why, as to ducks, P., tame uns is out, and wild uns ain’t come 
in; but rit make him a cart, I worn’t idicated by a shay-de-queezeen 
for nothing.” 

After denuding her arms of the flour in which they were hidden, she 
took a pen and a scrap of paper, and with those strange contortions of 
face, peculiar to persons who are unaccustomed to public writing, made 
out her cart, which I conveyed as rapidly as possible to the expecting 
Dean. 

He wiped his spectacles, deposited them carefully on his nose, and 
unfolded the important manuscript; but after turning it first one way, 
and then another, holding it close to his nose, and then at the distance 
of his extended arm, threw it on the table in a rage, exclaiming, 

‘Peter, mother Priggins is an ass!” 

I could not contradict him, but ventured to ask respectfully, if I 
could remove any little difficulties arising from illegibility or inac- 
curacy. 

‘* Little difficulties, sir! Why there are hieroglyphics in that docu- 
ment that would puzzle the professor of Arabic and drive my friend of 
the Anglo-Saxon chair mad.” 

‘* Allow me to expound, sir, 1 know her hand well.” 

** No doubt; and have felt the weight of it too.” 

Of this indecent allusion to our private arrangements, I took not the 
slightest notice, but picked up the cart and read the contents, which 
were these, 

Purtarge 
O ree ally paoray. or els, o shoe. 
horedoover. 
wheat nartives and jambon de Yorkshire 
Poison. 
filly de soles and moroo ally mater dotell 
Piayce de raysistance 
filly de boo sotay o troof or blanket de vo o shampinion 
oontermay. 
pom di tare al o di sell. and shickoray ally crame. 
ontray. 
queeze de pully and paredrio naturall 
Patty sery. 
vollyvony di sewel di vo. and toort dongweel. 
vegitarbles, pang and frumarge ar discraytion. 


“‘ Well, sir,” inquired the Dean, when I had with difficulty made out 
my wife’s characters, “‘ what do you understand by all that nonsense ? 
Really the miseries of a college life are almost unbearable !” 

“« Leave the dinner to me, sir, and I'll do my best to satisfy you.” 

“7 will, Peter, I will, you have relieved me of an immensity of 
anxiety ; the stomach sympathizes with the mind; bring me a basin of 
gravy-soup, and a pint of sherry immediately.” 

I will not say what dishes resulted from my consultation with Co- 
quus; they proved so satisfactory to all the party that the Dean’s eyes 
twinkled with delight, the Bursar’s sparkled, and the senior tutor 
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expressed his admiration by winking at both of them, and uttering an 

emphatic “hum.” Instead of being sconced and turned out of his 

barr the cook was rewarded by an order for a gallon of beer in the 
uttery. 

‘** Now,” said the Bursar, ‘“‘ if Po port proves as good as the din- 
ner, we will pour out a plentiful libation to the manes of poor Sam 
Sinyth.” 

The Dean looked a little indignant at the if, but slowly imbibing his 
first glass, nodded approvingly, and pronounced it decidedly to be 
““ Syms’s best,” 

The Bursar and tutor positively declined giving their opinions upon 
the first glass; but after the third, expressed their “ satisfaction in 
being able to accord with the sentiment expressed by their hospitable 
friend at the head of the table.” 

I can safely say that they were right in their judgment, from the two 
glasses I contrived to prig out of each bottle—merely as a sample. 

The Bursar had come provided with the remainder of the MSS., and 
proceeded with the story—thus : 


‘«« My sudden removal from Acorn House was equally as agreeable to 
old Fidel as to myself. He fondly hoped that the taste I had had of 
the sweets of ushership, would reconcile me to living on his bounty 
until I could get a curacy as a title for orders. In this he was mis- 
taken. I appreciated his kindness too highly to trespass upon it; I 
therefore called on my friend, and former master, Dr. Bright, and begged 
his advice and assistance in procuring some employment which would 
provide me with food and raiment until the period of my ordination ar- 
rived. 

‘*T found him sitting in his little study which opened by a glass-door 
into his garden. A heap of uncorrected exercises lay at his elbow, and 
a pile of impositions—that is, tasks done out of school-hours as a 
punishment—were being consigned to the flames. 

‘‘« Good morning, Dr. Bright. You are, I see, at your usual 
work,’ 

«Ah! Mr. Smyth, I am pleased to see you. Iam indeed em- 
ployed as usual; my life resembles that of the horse in the mill, the 
same dull round of grinding, grinding, grinding, day after day, and my 
mill produces but little grist. I must not, however, complain; for 
when I look around at my former college friends and brother clergy- 
men, I see so many of them, men of superior attainments and greater 
moral worth than myself, wearing away their lives in penury and want, 
on small livings or smaller curacies, I must consider myself fortunate. 
How are you employing yourself now ?’ 

““*] am reading for orders, sir; and, as you know the misfortunes 
of my family, I need not tell you that I am, at present, depending on 
Mr. Fidel for support. I have ventured to call on you to solicit your 
interest in obtaining me some situation as private tutor in a family, or 
even teacher in a school.’ 

‘** As to the latter, my dear sir, you had better break stones on the 
road at a shilling a day, or like the Israelites in Egypt, make your tale 
of bricks without straw, than pass a life of misery in such a situation, 
I always have, and always shall endeavour to treat my assistants as 
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gentlemen and friends; but boys will be boys, and ushers will al- 
ways be looked upon as a pack of cards—made only to be made a 
me of,’ 

‘*] told him that I had had a fortnight’s experience in ushership, and 
would rather not undertake the office again, if any other means of 
getting my living could be obtained; and briefly detailed to him my 
adventures at Acorn House, omitting the scene in the library. 

‘** Ah, sir, if the world could only see into the trickery practised by 
such illiterate and imposing characters as Dr. Doonuffin, the cause of 
education would be much advanced ; but I will not say more on the 
subject, as my remarks might be considered selfish and interested. I 
am happy to say I have it in my power to recommend you as private 
tutor in the house of a clergyman, who has three little boys whom he 
wishes to have prepared for Eton. I do not know him personally, but 
from all I have heard of him, he is a kind-hearted, though very eccentric 
person. I will give you a letter of introduction and recommendation 
to him, and would advise you to ride over and deliver it in person. 

** He sat down and wrote what my modesty induced me to consider 
a very complimentary testimonial, and directed it to the ‘ Rev. Naaman 
Nightshade, Rectory, Neitherside.’ He then wished me success, and 
begged of me to apprize him if the situation did not suit me, and he 
would endeavour to procure me another. 

‘* Old Fidel to whom [ showed my letter of introduction, was much 
sleased at the very favourable opinion given by Dr. Bright of my abi- 
lities and qualitications; but he could not draw any wide distinction 
between an usher in a school and a tutor in a private family. He had 
the same ideas of rude boys, dogs-eared books, large canes, applepie- 
beds, and short commons, as being common to all classes of subordi- 
nate teachers. Had I been appointed head-master of Oldeton gram- 
mar-school, the case would have been altered, as he fancied an 
immensity of dignity belonged to any gentleman who was fortunately 
able to obtain such an enviable situation. 

‘‘He knew something of the Rey. Naaman Nightshade, because he 
had banked with us for seven years, and the little he knew had not 
tended to raise him in his estimation, Fidel, like most persons in his 
situation, was very accurate in his accounts, and was wretched if he 
could not make his incomings and outgoings correspond to a farthing 
every Midsummer and Christmas-day. Now Mr. Nightshade, it ap- 
peared, was so careless in money matters in a large way, that his ac- 
count was frequently overdrawn, and all warnings on the subject were 
unattended to until they stopped the supplies. When this was the 
case, he would call, and without examining his account, which was 
another serious offence in Fidel’s eyes, apologize very humbly, and pay 
in a large sum, offering to pay interest for the amount to which he had 
overdrawn. 

‘I confess that I thought if this was all that could be alleged against 
him, it was nothing very serious. 

‘‘Neitherside was but seven miles from our borough; but I had 
never even seen the rector, as he seldom went into society, being a very 
learned man, especially in the oriental languages, to the acquirement of 
which he had dedicated almost all his time. 

‘Ll hired a pony and rode over to the rectory. The house, which 
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wag too large for the living, was, as far as f could judge by the exterior, 
in a shocking state from want of repairs, and the tithe-barn, which 
stood within twenty yards of it, was nearly falling down. The garden 
which separated them was a perfect wilderness of cabbages, flowers, 
weeds, and shrubs, mingled together in the oddest confusion. 

‘‘T hung my pony’s bridle to the gate, and was going, as I thought, 
to walk up to the door and knock; but the gate was locked, and I could 
find neither bell nor any other medium of communication with the in- 
habitants. I began shouting as loud!y as I could, and my efforts were 
so far successful, that | awoke a large slumbering Newfoundland-dog, 
who aided them by an accompaniment contra-basso. 

“The effect produced by this duet was not exactly such as I ex- 
pected, for instead of a ‘ liveried menial’ appearing to * open wide the 
castle’s gate,’ a little woman popped her head up from amidst a bed 
of brocoli, aud stared at me as if she had never seen a gentleman 
before. 

_“* Hilloh ! my good woman,’ I cried, beckoning to her to approach, 
“is your master at home ?’ 

‘** Without replying to my very plain question, she cried out in a 
sort of scream, ‘ Gracious goodness ! oh!’ took up her basket in which 
were several decapitated heads of brocoli, and with the beheading 
instrument in her right hand, ran into the house as I supposed. 

‘* 1 waited five minutes thinking that she was, what servants call, 
making herself‘ fit to be seen’ before she came to let me in. I then 
began shouting again. Again my friend in the rough great-coat aided 
my endeavours, but no one appeared. 

“T walked round to the back of the house thinking that there might 
be a side-door, through which admittance might be gained. I could 
find no other entrance, however, than the gate at which my pony stood, 
cropping the weeds within his reach. As the dog was chained up I 
resolved to scale the palings, which I effected with some little damage 
from the splinters and tenter-hooks to my sit-down-upons. I walked up 
in a quiet lounging way to the door, hoping that some one might see 
me from the windows and apprize the rector of my arrival, but to my 
great surprise I found them carefully boarded up. The door was 
knockerless, so I applied the toe of my boot with great vigour to the 
panels. The door appearing to have too strong an attachment to the 
lintel and posts to dream of a separation, and no one appearing in- 
clined to answer my summons, though sabpenaed very audibly, I took 
the path round the house by which the vegetable-cutter had just before 
vanished, taking care to keep at a respectful distance from the bow-wow 
who was preparing to commence hostilities, by raising his mane and 
showing his grinders, as dogs are apt to do when their suspicions are 
once raised. 

‘‘ | found myself in a sort of courtyard, between the stones of which 
the rank grass and moss were protruding; in its centre stood what had 
once been a handsomely-carved stone-pump, with a sundial on its top. 
The nose or gnomon was twisted all awry, and the hours were ‘ thrown 
into a horrible state of confusion’ by the dial’s reclining uneasily at an 
angle of 45°. It was surrounded on one side by the house, and on 
the other three by buildings which had once been devoted to horses, 
coaches, and harness—lJaundries, breweries, and other useful offices; 
Dec.—vol. LVII, XO, CCKXVILI. 2. 
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but which now seemed to have retired from business, and to be totajly 
without employment, except as a harbour for rats and other vermin. 

‘‘] kicked as vigorously at the back door as I had done at the front, 
and with the same result. I began to fancy that I must have mistaken 
the house, but the directions I had received, and the contiguity of the 
church, made me feel that this must be the rectory. I confess I felt a 
little angry at being treated in so strange a manner, and was deter- 
mined to gain an entrance if I was ‘had up’ for housebreaking. I ac- 
cordingly raised myself by means of a hook, which formerly, in the 
palmier days of the house, had served as a fastening for horses, and 
managed to gain the sill of one of the windows. This was evidently 
the window of the kitchen, for before a small fire there was a chicken 
pirouetting, with other indications of dinner. I tried to raise the win- 
dow, but it was fastened, and I did not choose to risk the loss of two or 
three fingers by smashing the glass with my fist. 1 jumped down, and 
by the aid of an old water-butt climbed up to a window on the other 
side of the door, which, like the kitchen-window, was half-closed by 
the bottom shutters being pulled up. 

‘* The moment my head appeared above the shutter, bang went a 
pistol or gun, the ball of which passed through and shattered the pane 
of glass within a foot of me. I need not tell you that I deseended 
much quicker than I ascended, and ran into what had been the stable 
for fear of a second shot. 

‘*] waited for some minutes, peeping through the window without see- 
ing any one; but at length a powdered bald head showed itself at the 
broken pane, and then a face in which terror and alarm were strongly 
depicted. By its side, after a few seconds, appeared the countenance 
of the servant whom I had seen in the garden. After peering about 
for some time, they seemed to talk earnestly together, and I resolved 
to show myself, not doubting that my respectable outer-man would allay 
their very extraordinary state of alarm; but the moment I appeared, 
they disappeared, and the woman uttered her ‘my goodness gracious ! 
oh !’ in a most piercing shriek. 

“I was puzzled what to do under these very extraordinary circum- 
stances. If I presented myself at the window, I felt assured I should 
be used asa target fora second shot. If I went to the door and kicked 
again, | might have been fired at through the panel. At last I hit 
upon a plan which fortunately succeeded. I split the end of my ashen 
riding-stick with a knife, and inserted my letter into the slit, as I had 
seen the crier of the court do at our assizes when he had occasion to 
hand up a message or note to the clerk of arraigns or any of the bar- 
risters. I held the letter up tothe broken pane, and was much pleased 
to find it snatched off my stick with a violent jerk, 

‘‘ After waiting a few minutes, which I imagined were occupied in the 
perusal of my despatch, the door was opened with some difficulty, 
as it was protected by more locks, bolts, and bars than are used for a 
prison-gate, and the rector rushed out and began to shake my hand and 
apologize to me for the rude reception I had met with through an un- 
fortunate mistake. 

** He ushered me into the room from which the shot had come, and, 
to my great surprise, introduced me to the cabbage-cutter as Mrs. 
Nightshade. Her dress and appearance were certainly inferior to her 
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station, nor did her manners indicate the position she held in the family ; 
for to the ‘ Mr. Smyth, my dear,’ of her husband, she replied, with t 


Species of courtesy called a ‘ short bob,’ ‘ Hopes I sees ’e well, sir.’ 


_ “ Before I proceed with the account of our interview and its results, 
it = - better to give Mr. Naaman Nightshade’s history as briefly as 
possible, 

‘In one of the numerous courts in the neighbourhood of Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, lived Mr. Nightshade, senior, the father of the 
Rector of Neitherside. He was a painstaking, busy little man, who 
earned a livelihood by keeping a book-stall, which was much resorted 
to by bibliomaniacs, who delighted in worming out odd volumes of 
books, valuable only for their antiquity, uselessness, and scarcity. 

“In that dingy, dusty, well-filled store, at the age of fourteen, 
Naaman was placed by his father to keep shop whilst he went out to 
look for and purchase at old libraries for sale. He had had a decent 
education at the Wesleyan school, of which sect his parents were rigid 
and conscientious followers. 

“‘Whether his being named after Naaman the Syrian induced him 
to study the Syriac language, or the finding of an old grammar of that 
tongue amidst his father’s stores, 1 cannot say. He applied so zeal- 
ously, however, to his new pursuit, that he entirely neglected the busi- 
ness of the shop, or rather window, for most of Nightshade’s bargains 
were completed out of doors. His mother fortunately had no other 
child, and found time to attend to the business and shield him from 
the anger of his father, who cared nothing for the contents of his books 
beyond what they would fetch in that market. 

‘¢ Naaman had managed to make himself tolerably well acquainted 
with his favourite language, and had commenced the study of Hebrew, 
before his father discovered the manner in which he passed his time. 
He was surprised when he returned home, and relieved him from 
attending to the store, that his son, instead of slipping out and playing 
with the little dirty boys in the court, went up to his reem and only 
left it to eat his meals in haste, and then, too, not unless he was 
summoned ; still, as the boy was quiet, and, as he thought, attentive 
to the business in his absence, he did not trouble himself about the 
matter. 

‘It happened one day that his mother, who went daily to Clare- 
market to purchase provisions, met with an accident by slipping upon a 
piece of turnip-paring, and was obliged to keep her bed for a few days. 
Naaman tried all he could to leave his books and watch the customers 
who peered over the stall as they passed ; but on the second day, think- 
ing he could read and watch too, he brought down his pentateuch 
and was soon so deeply engaged in it, that all else was forgotten. 

‘‘ Among the constant purchasers at the stall was the vicar of the 

arish—a little, queer, irritable old gentleman, who spent most of his 
time, and all his money, in collecting old and rare editions of the 
classics. It chanced that an Elzevir Horace lay in Mr. Nightshade’s 
window upon which Dr. Cobweb, had cast a longing eye, and deter 
mined to cheapen, if possible—but to buy, at any rate. 

‘He took up the book, and pretending to examine it in a careless 
manner, as if it were of no value in his eyes, asked in a sort of con« 
temptuous tone, what was the lowest price of ‘ that thing.’ To which 
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he was surprised at receiving no reply. He repeated it, and seeing 
that the boy did not even raise his head, hastily and unjustly concluded 
that he meant to insult him. 

“ He entered the shop, Elzevir in hand, and putting the question for 
the third time in a very loud voice, without obtaining an answer, gave 

or Naaman a smart blow on the head with the rare edition, and 
called him a dirty little blackguard. 

_ “ Naaman sprung from his stool, and gazed on the vicar with eyes, 
in which there was ‘ no speculation ;’ then, quietly rubbing his head, sat 
down again and went on with his studies. 

‘* Dr. Cobweb could not stand this, but did what he rarely did with 
a book he purchased—made use of it, and raised sundry bumps upon 
the head of his insulter. 

‘* Naaman stared, and repeated the rubbing process, and as he had 
been busily tracing the course of the river Hiddekel, answered his tor- 
mentor’s question, ‘ What’s the lowest price, you little ragamuffin ? 
by assuring him, ‘That it flowed through Assyria and Ethiopia, and 
emptied itself into the Persian Gulf, by the two branches called Pison 
and Gihon.’ 

‘‘ The doctor, who, as a divine, was supposed to know all this, re- 
warded him for the ill-timed information, by giving him as sound a 
thrashing as so small a theologian could inflict. 

‘“‘ Nightshade pére arrived home at this moment, and was surprised 
to find his old and excellent customer maltreating his boy; but, upon 
listening to the cause was so enraged, that he seconded the motion and 
thrashed him himself with the bag of books which he had been busied 
in collecting that morning. 

‘‘The only apology poor Naaman could offer was, ‘I was only 
a reading of Hebrew;”’ but it drew the vicar’s attention, and upon 
questioning the boy, he was surprised to find that he had made some 
little progress in the language. 

‘“‘ Naaman told him that he liked the Syrian better; which led to fur- 
ther explanations, the result of which was, that the doctor gave him a 
guinea to atone for his unjust blows, and after a time, prevailed on his 
father, who hesitated only from religious scruples, to send him asa 
private pupil to his curate, to prepare him for college. 

‘Naaman made such excellent use of his time, that at the age of 
seventeen, he stood for, and gained a scholarship at St. Mark’s College, 
in our University, and after a successful career through the schools was 
elected to the chair of Arabic professor. 

‘“‘ After committing several enormities, arising from his habitual ab- 
sence of mind, he was presented by the prime minister of the day to 
the government living of Neitherside, as a reward of his great learning 
and piety. 

“ Of his eccentricities at college, I shall only give a specimen. 

‘When it came to his turn to preach his first sermon, as proféssor, 
before the University, he prepared a discourse, and took for his text 
the well-known words, ‘ Speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in the Sy- 
rian language; for they understand it.’ And in order to prove that 
did so, he wrote so long and zealously that when the day arrived and 
St. Mary's was crammed, he continued preaching for three hours, and 
was amazed to find, when he lifted his eyes from his book for the first 
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time, that all his audience had deserted him, but the vice-chancellor, 
the proctors, and the beadles, who were all looking very sleepy and 
tired. He stared, closed his MS., and without uttering the usual con- 
clusion rushed from the pulpit, and unattended by the poker-bearer, 
ran all the way to his rooms without his cap. 

‘* He married an agreeable, amiable lady, with whom he passed two 
years of uninterrupted happiness. She, however, fell a victim to con- 
sumption after giving birth to a girl; and as a residence in Oxford grew 
distasteful to him, he resigned his professorship, and retired to his living, 
taking with him the child and its nursemaid. 

‘‘In the country, his old habits resulting from absence of mind, 
against which his wife had cautiously guarded him, returned with 
greater force, and many were the absurdities he committed, to the 
amusement as well as annoyance of his parishioners. 

** It not unfrequently happened, that just as he was leaving his 
house for church on the Sunday morning, his servant Tabitha, or Tab, 
as he familiarly called her, was obliged to remind him that a pair of 
drawers and a dressing-gown were not exactly the proper costume for 
the reading-desk and pulpit, and the congregation were kept waiting 
until Tab pronounced him all right. 

“‘ One day the sermon which he had prepared for an especial oc- 
casion, could nowhere be found. The house was searched from top to 
bottom, but without success, and he was obliged to substitute another 
discourse, which had no reference whatever to the service for which his 
flock were assembled. In the course of the following week Tab found 
the missing manuscript in the soup-tureen, where her master had de- 
posited it that he might be sure to know where to find it. 

‘¢ Unfortunately for his parishioners he fancied himself very clever in 
physic, and undertook to relieve the parish doctor of a great deal of 
trouble and expense by offering to give attendance, advice, and medi- 
cines gratis. How many he might have killed had he been allowed to 

ersevere in his practice I cannot guess, but one unfortunate mistake 
that he made, induced the village Esculapius to decline his further ser- 
vices. 

‘¢ A poor old woman, who was suffering severely from indigestion— 
the consequences of eating some tough bull-beef—sent to him, and 
begged his assistance to relieve her. He felt her pulse, examined her 
tongue, and went through the usual routine of medical humbug with 
professional nicety, and on uttering his usual ‘ Hah! I’ve an idea,” 
asked her if she had ever taken castor-oil. 

‘¢ « Kes, sir, often and often,’ replied his patient. 

‘¢¢ Then I'll send you some—mix it in a basin of gruel, hold your 
nose tight while you drink it, and the nauseousness will not offend 
you.’ 

«« « Ees, sir, I wool.’ 

«« Naaman sent her a pint bottle of the nastiness, and the old lad 
turned the whole of its contents into the gruel, and then with great dif- 
ficulty, and after holding her nose for three-quarters of an hour, into 
her stomach. The consequence was—she was nearly killed, and 
threatened to‘ have up’ her pastor and master for trying to ‘ pison’ her. 
This, and the administering of tincture of opium, instead of tincture of 
rhubarb, to an infant, who had the pantinoodles, which is supposed to 
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be Anglo-Saxon for the belly-ache, induced him to give up practising 
the healing art. 

“« Tab, who really loved the infant, intrusted to her care, was kept in 
a constant state of alarm, lest he should operate on his own child, 
whilst it was teething ; but being, as single gentlemen’s maids are wont 
to be—pretty nearly master, she ‘would ‘not allow him to see the babe 
until her fever had subsided. 

‘* * Tab,’ said he to her one evening, ‘ I’ve an idea.’ 

“ « Shouldn't wonder—you has a good many of ’em, and very queer 
ones some of ’em is. 

‘* * I’ve made up my mind to it—decretum est.’ 

“* * Don’t talk so to me, but put it plain words.’ 

**¢« |'ll get married again,’ said her master to the maid, who not 
liking the idea of being subjected to petticoat-government again, after 
having had every thing her own way for some time replied, 

«** And what woman do you think would go for to marry such a 
queer, odd body, as you ?’ 

“* Ah! very true—I—I never thought of that.” 

‘“«« | knows of but one,” said Tab, dropping her hand, by chance, 
on her master’s knee, and looking into his eyes with her own pretty 
blue sparklers, ‘ as’ud put up with all yur queer ways, and make you 
comfitible for life.’ 

** «Ah! you’ve an idea—and who is she ?” 

“*Lawks!’ cried Tab, approaching closer, and taking his hand, 
which she squeezed affectionately ; ‘ can’t you guess 2’ 

‘**] have not an idea,’ said Naaman, returning the pressure, and 
looking excited. 

‘** Why who can be a more properer person than she as_ has 
brought up your blessed beautyus babe, ever sunce it left its blessed 
mother’s bussum ?” 

““*T have an idea—it’s you yourself, Tab,’ exclaimed Naaman ; 
come to my arms!’ 

‘“‘ Tab, like an obedient domestic, did as she was bidden, and re- 
ceived an exuberant Chaldaic embrace with great gratitude. 

‘The following Sunday, the rector himself published the bans of 
marriage between ¢‘ Naaman Nightshade, widower, and Tabitha Crump- 
ley, spinster ; both of the parish of Neitherside,’ and as no just cause or 
impediment could be found against the proposal, they were united and 
Mrs. Nightshade in the course of three years, gave birth to three very 
fine boys. 

‘Though the marriage lowered Naaman in the eyes of his lady 
neighbours, who were looking out for him for themselves or their daugh- 
ters, he did not care. Tabitha made him an excellent wife and servant, 
looked after his little comforts, and prevented every little contre-temps 
that might have occurred from his eccentricities. She never disturbed 
him in his studies, and filled and lighted his pipe for him at his accus- 
tomed hours. 

‘‘ These virtues, for in that light Naaman beheld them, made Tab, as 
he still fondly called her, appear an earthly angel in his eyes; to her he 
intrusted every thing—except the education of his children, which she 
wisely refused to undertake. 

The girl, now nearly seventeen years of age—I speak of the time 
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when I arrived at the rectory—was still at a boarding-school. The 
boys were with Dr. Bright at Oldeton, who, finding they showed 
more talent than is usually found in boys of their ages, had advised 
their father to send them to Eton, as better calculated to bring them 
into notice, than a quiet, unpretending, freeschool. 

‘‘T must now account for the very warm and cool reception I met 
with on my arrival. 

*¢ Several robberies had been planned and executed in the neighbour- 
hood of Neitherside by a daring gang, who were said to be under the 
command ofa young man of good family, who had run through a great 
deal of money, got deeply in debt, and been turned out of doors by his 
father who had been nearly ruined by his extravagance. 

‘¢ The rector, who was not very courageous, had had his fears height- 
ened to such a degree hy his wife, whose favourite studies were the 
‘ Lives of Highwaymen,’ the ‘ Newgate Calendar, and ‘ Jonathan Wild,” 
that he determined to barricade his house so effectually day and night, 
that Captain Flint-and-Steel—so the leader of the gang was called—, 
with all his men, should find it no easy matter to invade it. 

‘It happened, unfortunately for me, that the captain’s dress was 
described in the ‘ Hue and Cry,’ as consisting of, a green cutaway coat 
with metal buttons, a buff waistcoat, white duck trousers, and a white 
hat. He wasalso said to ride a thorough-bred pony. 

‘“* Now Mrs. Nightshade, when she arose from the brocoli-bed and 
saw me standing at the gate in the identical dress (which I have de- 
scribed as being considered objectionable by Dr. Doonuffin on my 
arrival at Acorn House), and holding a bay pony by the bridle, fancied 
that I was Captain Flint-and-Steel in proprid come to break in and 
steal. She accordingly told her timid husband that ‘one of the most 
bloodthirsty, ill-looking, gentlemanly villains, as she ever clapped her 
blessed eyes on, was a standing outside, and threatening to eat her and 
her master up piecemeal.’ 

‘‘The rector immediately barred the back-door, and reconnoitred 
me through the keyhole of the front-door, and when he saw me scale the 
gate in spite of his tenter-hooks, was assured his wife’s suspicions were 
just. He got his pistols, meaning to frighten me if I attempted to get 
in at the window; but his nervousness was so great, when he saw my 
head above the shutter, that the pistol went off and alarmed him quite 
as much, and perhaps more than it did me. 

“My sudden descent from my dangerous situation made him fancy 
he had shot meand become a murderer, and when he saw me alive and 
well, peeping round the corner of the stable, he had no doubt that I was 
lying in ambush, waiting for an opportunity of returning his fire; an 
idea in which his wife confirmed him, by quoting many passages from 
her favourite authors, wherein were detailed sanguinary instances of 
deep and determined revenge. 

‘«* «Tab, my dear,’ said the rector, after he had ‘read my testimonials, 
‘Mr. Smyth will dine with us.’ 

“© « Goodness gracious! oh!’ replied the lady. ‘I’m really quite 
ashamed to set him down to one fowl.’ 

‘I begged she would not say any thing more in the way of apology ; 
but Naaman, pulling up his stock with an habitual jerk, said, 

“« }’ve an idea—kill another.’ 
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* But Mrs. Nightshade had disappeared before this villanous. order 
could ;reach ‘ber ears. ! ier 

During the interval which Mrs. Nightshade employed in ‘knocking 
up a bit of dinner,’an arrangement was made between the rector and » 
myself, in which it was settled that 1 should have the use of the gar- 
dener’s cottage for myself and the boys, with James Jobs to wait upon 
us. We were to have our meals at the rectory to prevent the necessity 
of a second cuisine, and what he dreaded much, a second female about 
the premises. 

**In addition to a very liberal salary, he offered me his valuable 
services in preparing me for ordination. Thus I was, as the masons 
say ‘comfortably tiled in,’ and began to fancy that Fortune was tired 
of kicking me so viciously as she had done lately. Scarcely, however, 
had I taken possession of my humble cot, and assisted James in 
arranging my books on their shelves, when a letter was brought me, say- 
ing that my poor mother was dangerously ill. 

‘‘] hastened to my uncle’s house and found her dying—at least, so 
dangerously ill with dropsy on the chest, that the medical attendant 
gave no hopes of her recovery, and intimated that suffocation might 
carry her off without a minute’s warning. 

‘* T attended her incessantly for a fortnight, never leaving her bedside 
for above five minutes at a time, a confinement for which I was re- 
warded by her gratitude, and an opportunity of examining my thoughts 
and feelings which went far to reconcile me to entering the. church. 

‘¢ After her burial I returned to Neitherside, and commenced opera- 
tions with my pupils, whom I found extremely docile and gentlemanly, 
and so far advanced in their classics, that-I confess I was obliged to 
‘read up’ to keep ahead of them. 

‘I trust they profited more by my cramming them, than I did by 
their father cramming me; for though his-will was good, his long-in- 
dulged habits defeated his intentions. As soon as the boys were in 
bed, I used to go up to the rectory, taking with me my testament and 
bible, with passages marked which I wished expounded. Let the sub- 
ject be what it would, geographical, historical, or theological, in a few 
minutes Naaman would exclaim, ‘ I’ve an idea,’ and go off at score into 
the profundities of oriental literature, sending me away at eleven o'clock 
just as wise as I came, but with a promise, which I need not sa 
was broken, to @ttend to my particular questions on the following 
evening. 

‘*Six months passed—six happy months—for my mind and body 
were constantly engaged, and I had nought to trouble me. My morn- 
ings were passed with my pupils, my spare time in shooting and fishing 
for which the neighbourhood afforded great facilities. In the evening 
I read again, and smoked my cigar with the rector, while he lectured 
on Chaldaic and Hebrew. 

‘« Winter came, and with it a letter from the rector’s daughter, whose 
existence I believe he had forgotcen, for he had not seen her for four 
years. It contained a request that she might be allowed to return to 
her home, as her education was now finished, and she was anxious to 
see her father and brothers. 

“* Tabitha, who foresaw an infringement of some of her rights and 
privileges, and visions of a lady’s-maid, an animal towards whom she 
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entertained a decided aversion, was not very ready to grant her young 


step-daughter a favourable answer, and hinted that she thought another — 


year’s ‘’Talian and moosuck’ would be advisable; but Naaman *‘ had 
an idea’ that his little girl—for such she was still in his mind’s eye— 
was justly entitled to her share of the nice pies and puddings which 
Tabitha made for her brothers. He wrote, therefore, and fixed a day 
for her return from Kensington by the coach to Oldeton, where some 
one was to meet her and accompany her to Neitherside in a ‘ yellow 
post-shay.’ : 

‘IT had some time expressed a wish to go over, see old Fidel, and 
offer my thanks to Dr. Bright for having placed me in so pleasant a 
Situation. The rector rather annoyed me by suggesting that I could 
walk over and return with his ‘ littie girl’ in the chaise. I say annoyed, 
because never having seen the original Mrs. Nightshade, the mother of 
Lucy, I could not divest myself of the notion, that she must have re- 
sembled the kind-hearted, but vulgar Tabitha, and that Lucy was a 
juvenile animal of the same species. I, however, consented to the ar- 
rangement, though I did not much like it. After dining with old 
Fidel, I went to the inn to await the arrival of the coach, which was 
still driven by my old friend and companion, Tom Whipcord, and 
called the Sovereign-day. 

‘He arrived punctually to his time—with the short reins ready un- 
buckled, which-he threw down to Jem the ostler, and told him to order 
out ‘a yeller’ directly. As soon as he had descended he shook me by 
the hand and said, 

““¢Ah! Mr. Samivel—how’s yer person?’ and then winking in a 
very peculiar way to the coach-window, whispered, ‘ My eyes—there’s 
sich a hangel hinside—took her up at Kensington, with sich a heap o’ 
luggage, and an arp, or a geetar, or a pi-any-forty, or summut’ 0’ 
that natur! I was hobligated for to ave a pair of leaders hover the 
ills.’ 

‘‘ This was my bird of course—so I opened the coach-door, and as 
there were two young women inside, both closely veiled, I inquired 
which was Miss Nightshade. A very sweet voice replied, ‘ I am, sir; 
pray is my father’s servant here to meet me ?’ 

‘‘ The bustling hostess in assisting her to alight, informed her that 
the chaise was ordered, and that that gentleman, meaning me, 'the 
family tutorer, was to accompany her home ; a piece of information that 
seemed to surprise her, and cause her to examine my looks a little more 
closely than she had done by the light of the coach-lamps and the 
ostler’s lantern. 

** As soon as the luggage was strapped on to the chaise, and Jem pro- 
nounced it ‘ all right and tight,’ the ‘ first turn’ was ordered out, and 
I went into the parlour to announce the fact.to Miss Lucy. Judge-of 
my surprise, Bursar, when, on entering the comfortable and well-lit 
parlour, | found one of the most lovely girls I had ever seen. She 
was rather above the middle height, and a little inclined to the em- 
bonpoint. Her face was nearly oval, her eyes very dark, though 
not black, and her complexion somewhat pale—but it might have ap- 
peared so either from fatigue or from the profusion of dark auburn hair, 
which fell in ringlets beside it. 
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‘¢ She smiled—I thought rather maliciously, and inquired if I thought 
it prudent in a young lady who had just left boarding-school, to trust 
herself for seven miles in a chaise with a young gentleman, though he 
was a ‘ tutorer’ in her father’s family. 

{* The clever way in which she mimicked the hostess’s ‘ tutorer,’ 
amused me, and I smilingly assured her that as it was by her father’s 
express desire that the enviable opportunity of escorting her home had 
been given me, there could be no impropriety in my doing so. 

‘“She gave me a look of very peculiar meaning, that led me to 
fancy that my infernal green cutaway and buff waistcoat, which I re- 
solved to discard from that hour, gave me rather too knowing an ap- 

arance for the protector of one so young and fair. She merely said, 
that she had no doubt her father ‘had an idea’—and she imitated his 
manner admirably—that she was still a little child, or he would not 
have left her to the protection of such a gay young gentleman as my- 
self. 

‘¢ During our journey home, which seemed to me shorter by at least 
six miles than it really was, our discourse, for I cannot call it conver- 
sation, was upon the well-worn subject, the weather—until all ona 
sudden she threw herself back in the carriage and burst out into a fit 
of uncontrolled laughter, which made me feel very unhappy in my 
mind, for I began to think she was laughing at me. When she had 
nearly recovered, I ventured to ‘ hope she was amused.’ 

““¢T am exceedingly,’ she replied. ‘I was laughing at the idea of 
my prim governess, who always spoke of young men as if they were 
devouring monsters, seeing you and me shut up together in a hack- 
chaise, on a deserted road, in a dark night. I think I see her horror 
at this moment,’ and again she indulged in a hearty laugh. 

‘¢ The ice being thus broken, our conversation became animated, and 
I found her exceedingly well-informed on most of the subjects on 
which we touched, but with talents for satire and mimicry which, if in- 
dulged in without restraint, would render her most cordially detested— 
by her own sex at any rate. 

‘* Had she seen any thing of the world, beyond the regions of Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, she would have been probably more re- 
served in her manner towards a perfect stranger like myself; but she 
was completely a child of nature, and love of fun and glee was the 
only passion that as yet reigned in her heart. Her flow of spirits roused 
me, and I amused her very much by an account of my reception on my 
first visit to the rectory. She proposed having a little fun with her 
‘dear funny father,’ to which I of course consented. The plan was 
Jaid, and when the chaise drew up to the parsonage gate, and Naaman 
came out to greet his ‘ little girl,’ she collected her clothes around her, 
and shortening her height by halfkneeling @ Ja Matthews, confirmed him 
in the idea that she was still the little child he thought her, and turning 
round to me, he requested me to lift the little dear in as the path was 
very sloppy. To this she was too cunning to assent, but tripped before us, 
still stooping in a way that threw me into convulsions. On entering 
the parlour she drew herself up to her full height, and drawing back 
her veil, threw herself into her father’s arms. Naaman was too much 
surprised to return her affectionate embrace, and holding her out at 
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arms length, with one hand, and putting on his spectacles with the 
other, after surveying her for five minutes, exclaimed, ‘ I’ve an idea— 
you’re grown a woman! Mr. Smyth, I’ve an idea—it was very im- 
proper.’ 

‘* Lucy assured him I was a ‘ very steady young man, and had be- 
haved with the greatest propriety,’ which made me feel very oddly 
again—though I was afterwards convinced her words were not meant 
to convey any covert meaning. 

‘‘ Tabitha, I thought, was not quite pleased at the grown-up beauty 
of her step-daughter, but behaved very civilly and attentively to her— 
the more so, perhaps, because she came unattended by a lady’s-maid. 
Her kind inquiries about the journey and the fatigue of travelling, were 
cut short by Naaman, who ‘had an idea’ that a little supper would be 
more agreeable to his child than all Tab’s kind interrogatories. Supper 
was accordingly served, and I retired to my cottage to dream of Lucy 
Nightshade. 

** For a week or two, I confess, I rather disliked what I saw of 
Lucy’s character; I certainly feared her—she was so very satirical. 
She made .a great many—to her, no doubt—amusing remarks on my 
substituting a sober suit of sables, for my green cutaway, and white 
etceteras, and by her method of reading her brother’s English exer- 
cises, with which I had taken great pains, made them appear the 
greatest nonsense that could be conceived. 

‘“‘ Her father, instead of checking her, encouraged her remarks, as he 
‘had an idea’ that it showed her talents, and amused me. I began to 
feel really uncomfortable, and avoided the rectory under one excuse or 
another as much as I could; but this plan was soon frustrated, for she 
induced Naaman to come to the cottage two or three times a-day, to 
see that we were all comfortable, and to get flowers for her bouquets. 

‘‘In a month’s time she appeared completely changed, and treated 
me with a degree of reserve for which I could not account. Instead of 
avoiding her, I paid her every attention in my power; my gun and 
fishing-rod were thrown aside, and my leisure hours passed in walkin 
withfor reading toher. Need I say to what this led? I fell jin love of 
course—how could I avoid it? I never owned my love, yet I felt that 
she knew the state of my feelings, and almost dared to think, returned 
them. 

‘“One evening as I was sitting with her ard her father, who was 
smoking his pipe, whilst I was reading aloud a play of Shakspeare, 
Naaman, sending forth a cloud which nearly smothered us, exclaimed, 
‘I’ve an idea!’ I lowered my book to listen to the ‘idea,’ and 
Naaman, after looking first at Lucy and then at me, said, 

‘*¢ «TI see it all—you love one another.’ 

“« Poor Lucy blushed, of course, and saying, ‘ What a very odd man !’ 
rushed out of the room. 

‘‘An explanation ensued, and I confessed that I was strongl 
attached to Lucy, but had not informed her of my attachment, as I felt 
that my circumstances were not in so flourishing a condition as to jus- 
tify me in asking her hand. 

‘< <]’ve an idea—you’re a very honourable young man. I’ve planned 
it all—I’ve an idea—that I make myself rather ridiculous in the pulpit. 


I'll resign it to you.” 
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“This was perfectly true; as, of late, his absence of mind had in- 
creased so much, that he made many mistakes during the service, and 
sometimes forgot so entirely, what he was about, that the clerk was 
obliged to remind him that he was in church, and point out to him 
where to go on. 

*«¢« I’ve an idea!’ he continued; ‘the boys shall be sent to Eton— 
you shall be ordained on this curacy—the stipend and Lucy’s fortune, 
which she inherits from her mother, will be enough for all your wants. 
Tab and I will resign the rectory to you, and retire to the cottage— 
you shall be married and be very happy.” 

‘‘T reminded him that it was necessary to have Lucy’s consent to this 
arrangement, and he replied, 

«I’ve an idea !—I never thought of that—but I'll go and sound 
her.’ 

‘‘ He left me in a very unpleasant state of suspense, and returned in 
a few minutes, leading in Lucy, and exclaiming, 

‘¢ <T’ve an idea !—she consents—take her—she’s yours!’ And while 
I was enacting the usuals upon such occasions with Lucy, he amused 
himself by making sundry pirouettes and figures, that would have done 
credit to an opera-dancer, and which would probably have been pro- 
longed had not Tabitha entered, and seizing him by his coat-tail pinned 
him, or rather pinioned him to his chair. 

** As our road to matrimony was macadamised, and free from ruts and 
obstructions, I will not dwell upon the events of our courtship, but will 
merely say that every arrangement was completed ; and conclude my 
adventures by detailing the circumstance that blighted my fair pro- 
spects for ever, and left me the miserable nervous creature that I am. 

‘*‘ About a week before my ordination, and after I had passed the 
usual examination before the bishop’s chaplain, I proposed to my be- 
trothed to visit some hills in the neighbourhood, which were much re- 
sorted to by picnic parties on account of the picturesqueness of the 
scenery in the vicinity and the extent of the views from their sum- 
mits. 

‘It was a fine day in the month of May, indeed the sky was cloud- 
less and the sun’s rays more scorching than they generally are at that 
early season of the year. I walked by the side of Lucy, who was 
riding on a pony that I had purchased for her, the ascent of the hills 
I found exceedingly fatiguing, and was really wearied when I reached 
the top. 

‘| had sent James on before us with a basket of refreshments with 
which he was to await our arrival in a small circular stone building, 
which the lord of the manor had kindly erected for the use of the nu- 
merous parties that visited the hills, 

‘* After resting a while, and refreshing ourselves, we left the pony in 
charge of James, and proceeded to the different points whence the 
finest prospects could be obtained. So entirely were we occupied in 
gazing and expressing our sentiments upon the loveliness of nature 
around us, that we did not notice the extraordinary change that had 
taken place in the appearance of the sky, until reminded of it by James, 
who brought the pony, and begged of Lucy to mount and ride back to 
the round-house as quickly as possible, as he dreaded the approach of a 
storm. She mounted, and we ran by her side, but before we could 
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reach our place of shelter, a few large drops of rain, and the rumbling 
of distant thunder, proved that my servant’s prognostics were right. 

“‘ The heavens seemed to be covered with a dark gray curtain, except 
in two spots, which appeared nearly black, and from each of these, 
which seemed hurrying on to meet as enemies in dread encounter—fre- 
quent flashes of what is termed summer lightning, gleamed. As soon 
as I had placed Lucy within the building, I could not resist the desire I 
felt to view the extraordinary look of these two hostile clouds. If 
placed myself, in spite of the warnings of James and Lucy, under the 
projecting eaves of the roof, which was formed of some metallic sub- 
stance. On, on came the dark masses, looking darker as they neared 
each other. At last they met, and one of the most awful flashes of 
lightning I had ever witnessed, ensued, followed by a clap of thunder, 
such as one seldom hears in this climate. A second anda third fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and ere I could reach the door of the build- 
ing, a fourth flash felled me to the ground, where I lay stunned, and 
recovered only to see James standing over the liféless bodies of Lucy 
and the horse. The house was roofless—the lightning had melted the 
metal, and rent the walls asunder. 

What ensued for some weeks I know not. James must explain all 
to you. When I was restored—partially at least—to health, I resolved 
to leave my kind friend, the rector, and the scene of my frustrated 
happiness. He was much hurt at my leaving him in his bereavement, 
but I could not stay—I should have gone mad if I had done so. 
Fortunately [ saw an advertisement in the paper of a title to be obtained 
at Trevenny, in Cornwall, which I resolved to accept. I went down 
with James, and after an interview with Messrs. Nibson and Inkspot, 
accepted their terms—niggardly as they were—and settled down as 
curate in a part of the island, where nothing could remind me of my 
Jost happiness. 

‘* And now, Bursar, farewell! should this ever meet your eye, pre- 
serve a friendly remembrance of your old friend, Sam Smyth.” 





‘* T am rather glad that is over,” said the Dean, yawning outrageously, 
“‘ we college fellows ought not to have our sympathies over-excited. 
Peter, we will try your mixture, which the undergraduates call by an 
indecent name—make us a jug of egg flip.” 

“‘ Excuse me,” said the Bursar, “ but as term is not over for the 
next month, I shall not venture upon that. Peter, bring me a glass of 
cold without, as usual,” 

However, eventually I made egg flip for four, for which Mrs. P. com- 
mended me, ! 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ODDITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


Va.uaBLe hints concerning the morals and manners of an historical 
epoch, are often to be derived from the sectional history of persons, little 
distinguished from the mass by virtue, understanding, or social position. 
The flippant dandyism of the regency for instance, would be better un- 
derstood by posterity, from a perusal of the memoirs of Beau Brummell 
than from half a hundred more important biographies ; and the corrup- 
tion and coarseness engendered in the higher classes of female society, 
toward the close of the last century, by the prevalence of gaming, 
could not be better illustrated than by a correct picture of the coterie 
of Albina, Countess of Buckinghamshire; or a sketch of Lady Betty 
Luttrell, who closed a disgraceful life, sweeping the streets of Norwich, 
as the penalty for an act of swindling. 

As regards the manners of the present day, we could point out a dozen 
individuals, both living and recently defunct, asketch of whose lives and 
appearance would do more to illustrate the reigns of our two last 
sovereigns, than all that has been sung by the laureat, or said by the 
Cabinet Cyclopeedias and Penny Magazines—those chartered chronicles 
of useful knowledge. But it is probable that posterity will judge us 
from the discreet pages of partial biographers ; and pronounce upon 
the nineteenth century, in the prim attitude in which it places itself 
when avowedly sitting for its picture. 

Nothing is more amusing than to find an occasional rent in the 
tapestry of history, through which its reverse may be examined. The 
stately times of Louis XIV., for instance, and the formal epoch of 
Louis XIII.;—how delightful to find them divested of their tinsel and 
buckram, in the pages of some contemporary, and ex-professional 
writer. How diverting, for instance, and how characteristic is the 
career of the eccentric Madame Pilau! 

‘* But who,” we hear our readers exclaim, ‘‘who on earth was 
Madame Pilau? Wenever even heard the name! It is certainly not 
of literary—it is certainly not of political interest. It must be some fool- 
ish nom de guerre !” 

Yet, time was, and only a trifle of two hundred years ago, that not to 
know Madame Pilau was to argue yourself unknown. The first re- 
mark hazarded in Paris, on the occurrence of any extraordinary event, 
from the queen and her court down to the quizzical old Hugonot ladies, 
residing between the Faubourg St. Antoine, and Charenton, was, ‘‘ What 
will Madame Pilau say of it?” 

During the ascendancy of Cardinal Richelieu, Madame Pilau was the 
privileged Mrs. Grundy of the French capital. She was allowed to say 
any thing that came into her head, because nothing seemed to come into 
it but what was worth saying. She was the pacificator of family feuds 
——the banterer of all established abuses, the bringer to reason of all 
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obstinate old men, ‘or fanciful old women;—the Mrs. Makepeace, in 
short, of both the court and the city. 

‘* But to attain this singular ascendancy,” methinks we hear our 
readers resume, ‘‘ this woman must have been extraordinarily beautiful ; 
or backed by great advantages of birth and fortune ?” 

So far from it, that she is recorded to have been, from her earliest 
youth, the ugliest woman ever beheld. She knew it, and took pleasure 
in adverting on all occasions to her own unseemliness. ‘ J am the 
only woman in the world,” she used to say, “‘ who have accepted with 
a courtesy those two grievous misfortunes, called ugliness and old age.” 

With regard te her origin, Madame Pilau was the daughter of one 
obscure attorney, and married to another. She appears to have been 
born about the year 1580 ;—for at the coronation of Louis XIV., in 
1654, at which she figured, she was more than seventy years of age. 
A small fortune, bequeathed to her by a certain Madame la Fosse, a 
rich widow of no great reputation, afforded her the means of mixing-in 
society ; and her gay humour and serviceable disposition, soon rendered 
her a general favourite! Her husband’s residence was in the Rue St. 
Antoine, containing, at that time a considerable number of the hotels 
of the highest aristocracy, and closely adjoining the Place Royale; so 
that, inhabiting the most fashionable quarter of the town, she was in 
some sort intermingled with the great world. 

The ladies of the Place Royale (the Grosvenor-square of Paris, 
during the reign of Louis XIII.) did not enjoy the most unsullied re- 
putation ; and if we are to believe the songs, and Pont Neufs of her 
day, Madame Pilau, who, from her extreme ugliness was exempt from all 
suspicion of gallantry, passed for being an evil counsellor to those 
younger and handsomer than herself. It was said or sung of the beauti- 
ful Madame de Maison, first, that she was no longer so cruel, 

“ Depuis qu’elle fait 4 St.Cloud 


Avec Madame Pilau ;” 
and of the celebrated Madame de Chalais we learn, 


“ Brian Sanpire 
Et n’ose dire 
A la Chalais qu’elle fait son martyre, 
Un moment sans la voir lui semble une heure 
Et Madame Pilau veut qu’ il en meure.” 


The good lady herself, however, seems to have greatly resented, and 
completely exculpated herself from such accusations, 

“Jt is not my fault,” she observed publicly to the Bishop of Langres, 
at a great dinner at his house, “‘ that the morals of the Place Royale 
are at so low anebb, When first admiited to the society of Madame 
de Rohan and her set, which I find remarkably agreeable, I soon saw 
that a woman who had so little birth or beauty to recommend her, 
would be voted insupportable if she set up for a rigid moralist, and was 
always intruding her lectures. Those who see me on terms of fami- 
liarity with these gay ladies, are charitable enough to suppose that I 
am at heart no better than the rest; whereas, if the truth were known, 
it would be found that I have kept more of them out of mischief, than 


they care to admit.” . 
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On her own showing, however, we perceive that Madame Pilau’s 
advice chiefly regarded the propriety of keeping up appearances. Pru- 
dence and not virtue was the one thing needful. 

“*Why in the world must you commit yourself by writing to your 
lover?” was her inquiry of Madame de Castille, and a circle of her 
giddy associates. | 

‘** Because without an interchange of letters, we should feel that we 
_— entertaining them no better than chambermaids!” was their 
reply. 

A cibateiveieiics was at that time an affair of first-rate pedantry. 
Most of these thoughtless women belonged eventually to the set of the 
Hotel Rambouillet; to deride whose pretensions to wit, Moliére wrote 
his inimitable comedy of ** Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 

Madame Pilau was a prodigious favourite with the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, who appreciated her strong natural sense, and was amused by 
her anecdotes concerning the great families of France. As far as: her 
bon mots have reached our time, they consist in straightforward exposi- 
tion of the plainest truths, in language far from refined. Anne of 
Austria, who often invited her into her private circie, used to laugh 
heartily at her sallies ; and during a dangerous illness, by which the old 
lady was attacked fifteen years previous to her death, both the king and 
the queen-mother used to call daily at her door to make personal in- 
quiries on their way from Vincennes to the Louvre. 

Her bosom friend, the Princesse de Gueménée, used to say to the 
queen, ‘* Make Madame Pilau divert your majesty with such and such 
an anecdote,”—alluding to various stories she had been heard to re- 
count at the arsenal, which was the resort of all the wits and fashion 
of the day. 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the inhabitants of the quarter 
St. Antoine were in the greatest consternation in the expectation of a 
blockade. Madame Pilau hurried to the President de Chevry for his 
advice, who assured her that the enemy would indeed force their en- 
trance by the Porte St. Antoine, and that their cannon ‘vould be so 
placed as to sweep the whole street. 

** Never mind,” said Madame Pilau; ‘‘in that case, I will creep 
into the crooked cross-streets.” 

The President at length succeeded, however, in persuading her to 
decamp from her house; and as her husband had been many years 
bedridden, she took an affectionate leave of him previous to her de- 
parture. 

‘* | am forced to take myself off to the other end of the town,” said she. 
“You, my dear good man, have nothing to fear. When the troops 
come into your room, you have only to close your eyes and pretend to 
be dead.” 

This ruse perfectly succeeded. A few years afterwards Pilau de- 
parted this life in reality, leaving his widow in such easy circumstances, 
that she was thenceforward called ‘‘ Pilau the Dowager.” 

She had one son who was of a devout turn of mind. They resided 
together; and instead of making a display of their wealth, gave away 
large sums in charity to the poor. When her son injured his health 4 
the strictness of his devotional practices, Madame Pilau exclaimed, 
































‘¢ What can you mean, my dear Robert, by all these efforts? Do you 
want to go a step beyond paradise ?” 

In all respects, her son was a source of annoyance to her. Her house 
and establishment were models of neatness and elegance, and visited 
by the first society of the court; but the dirty habits of Robert Pilau 
often put matters into confusion. 

‘** Don’t worry yourself, mother; I shall improve as I grow older,” 
said the sloven; and he was then in the fifty-third year of his age. 

His mother once made him a present of a handsome winter mantle, 
which accorded so ill with the rest of his dress, that he was taken for a 
thief who had made away witha rich cloak, and so severely beaten in the 
street that his life was despaired of. Robert Pilau made it his last request 
that those by whom he had been injured might not be prosecuted. 
Being nearly as eccentric as his mother, he had made an enormous col- 
lection of invitations to funerals—the Jillets d’enterrement still in use 


among the French, 

Madame Pilau was occasionally diverted in. public, by overhearing 
exclamations of horror at her extreme ugliness. 

‘*Ah! my pretty lady,” she would reply, ‘‘ I have worn better than 
you will. Such-.as | am now, I was at fifteen. Which of you, at se- 
venty years of age, will be able to say as much?” 

In the “ Clélie” of Mademoiselle de Scudery, she figures under the 
name of Arricidie, as a person of singular philosophy, but the highest 
merit. On visiting the authoress a short time after the publication of 
the work she observed, ‘“* You must be indeed a woman of genius, for 

ou have converted an old rag into cloth of gold.” 

Madame Pilau was frequently applied to by families of distinction 
to undertake explanations requiring more than usual firmness and pre- 
sence of mind. The Duchess d’Aumont used to say, ‘‘ When Madame 
Pilau is no more, how will people ever obtain justice from their re- 
lations?” Nothing, however, would ever induce her to recommend a 
servant or a tradesperson; ‘ oftices,” she said, ‘‘in which people were 
sure to disoblige all parties.” Her functions, indeed, were of a far 
higher order. When the Duc de Tresmes, at eighty years of age, was 
on the point of death, no one could induce him to perform the custom- 
ary offices of religion. His son, the Marquis de Gesvres, consequently 
addressed himself to Madame Pilau, who visited the. sick man, and, ’ 
though insulted by his physicians, who bade her ‘ hold her preaching,” 
persevered till she succeeded. 

She was also frequently selected to undertake the charge of large 
sums of money for her friends. On one occasion she missed five hun- 
dred livres from a sum thus deposited, and thought proper to discharge 
a favourite servant, the only person besides herself who had access to 
it, and who chose to resent her inquiries. It afterwards appeared that 
the owner of the money had returned furtively, and carried off the miss- 
ing sum, which he had placed in a small bag expressly for the purpose 
of theft, as remorse eventually urged him to confess. Madame Pilau 
immediately recalled her servant. ‘‘I paid you handsomely on dis- 
missing you,” said she, ‘that it might not be said | picked a quarrel 
* with one of my household as a pretext for a shabby action. I now 
give you a pension for life of two hundred: livres, in atonement of an 
Dec.—vou. LVil., XO. CCXXVIII. 2M 
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unjust suspicion; and if you choose to return to my service, I will 
double your wages.” 

When she was on a visit to the Princesse de Guéménée, at the Cha- 
teau of Meudon, Servieu, the surintendant des finances (a man enor- 
mously rich and equally influential), gave a magnificent entertainment, 
to which Madame Pilau accompanied her friends the Rohans. Ser- 
vieu, enchanted to receive a person so universally known, made her un- 
limited offers of service. 

‘Keep your good intentions for those who are in need of them,” 
she replied. ‘* Robert Pilau and I are too well off to stand in need of 
you. All I request is, that whenever we meet, you will be as gracious 
as you are at Meudon, for you have nothing to fear from me. I am 
one of the few persons who never have any thing to ask of you; 
and am probably the only one in France who dare say so in such plain 
terms.” 

One day, when visiting at the Hétel de Chaulnes, the duchess did 
something to offend her. ‘* Because you are a duchess, and I the wife 
of an attorney, you fancy yourself privileged to be impertinent,” cried 
she; ‘‘ but either you must treat me with the respect due to your guest, 
or I will never set foot in your house again. [am independent in mind 
and circumstances, and care very little to reckon a duchess more or less 
of my acquaintance.” She had scarcely left the hotel when the 
Duchesse de Chaulnes wrote her a letter of apology couched in the 
handsomest terms. 

Madame Pilau had a similar explanation with Chavigny, then one of 
the most influential men in the kingdom; who ever afterwards treated 
her with the utmost deference, and forestalled all her requests. The 
Cardinal de la Valette, however, whom she offended by her plain speak- 
ing, threatened to have her tied upon the bronze horse placed in the 
centre of the Pont Neuf. 

During her widowhood, three different suitors pretended to the hand 
of Madame Pilau. ‘‘ But I must do them the justice to add,” she 
used to say in telling the story, ‘‘ that all three have since died in 
the Pétites Maisons” (a lunatic asylum). One day the Abbe de Le- 
noncourt attacked her with ill-timed pleasantries in a large party, 
“* May I inquire, sir, whether you have been condemned to be witty by 
a decree of parliament?” said she. ‘‘ Nothing short of that can excuse 
your attempt.” On another occasion the curé of a parish announced 
a series of sermons from the pulpit against dancing. Madame Pilau paid 
him a visit and advised him to desist. ‘‘ You are talking of what you 
know nothing about,” said she. ‘‘ You have never been to a ball, J 
have ; and can assure you that there is no sin in the matter worth men- 
tioning.” 

Whenever any droll occurrence took place in Paris, Anne of Austria 
used to observe, ‘‘ Madame Pilau would be worth hearing on that sub- 
ject.” On acertain occasion, the Cardinal de Richelieu, aware that 
Madame Pilau was acquainted with a thousand curious particulars of 
the life of the President de Chévry, one of the most irregular men of 
those irregular times, entreated her to favour him with a few anecdotes ; 
but not a syllable could be extorted from her, as she was apprehensive 
of doing an injury to the son of the president, who still survived. 
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A woman of fashion, who was confessing to her that she had a lover, 
a secretary of legation, seemed inclined to boast that this was a solitary 
error. ‘‘ Ma mie!” replied the shrewd old lady, “I see nothing to 
be proud of. There is more distance between none and one, than be- 
tween one and a thousand.” 

At eighty-six years of age, Madame Pilau was near coming to an 
untimely end, from lighting a taper at a poisoned candle, composed by 
some lackeys for the purpose of stupefying one of their comrades. The 
old lady was recovered with some difficulty by the prompt administra- 
tion of an antidote. Louis XIV. sent his first physician, Monsieur 
Valot, to attend her during her illness. 

Madame Pilau was known by sight by half the population of Paris. 
When the remains of the Cardinal de Richelieu were lying in state, 
there was a great confusion among the carriages at the gates of the 
Palais Royal, which caused much consternation among the ladies. 
Madame Pilau, who was old and infirm, found herself suddenly lifted 
off her legs, and carried in the arms of a well-dressed man through the 
whole suite of apartments. She was the only one of her party who saw 
any thing. On turning to thank her assistant, ‘‘ You don’t know me,” 
said he, ‘* but you once took an occasion of obliging me, as you have 
thousands; and I am happy in an opportunity of being useful in re- 
turn.” 

Once, as she was hurrying to a grand church solemnity at the 
Minimes of the Place Royale, her foot slipped, and she fell into the mud. 
Her servants wished her to return and change her dress. ‘* No, no!” 
said she, ‘* There will scarcely be a vacant seat at church, and, in my 
present pickle, every one will be glad to get out of my way.” By this 
means she obtained a seat. 

When the Prince de Condé was attacking Paris, in 1652, “‘ Your 
only object,” said she to the prince, ‘“ is to effect the ruin of Cardinal 
de Richelieu; and a pretty piece of work you are likely to make of it ! 
All your efforts will only establish him more firmly in power. You 
put the queen in fear of you; who fancies that, but for the assistance 
of the cardinal, it would be all over with her.” 

Madame Pilau survived to an extreme old age: and as she had no 
capacity for reading or amusing herself at home, she became eventually 
a nuisance to her acquaintance. The above particulars concerning her 
are attested by the MSS. of her contemporary and: friend, Des Reéaux, 
extant in the Royal library of Paris. 
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INFINITESIMAL LEGISLATION. 


Ta pixpa ravra rodXa dori ry imauty. 
Or, “A pin a day's a groat a year.” 
“ Intanto i popoli soffruno, i filosofi declamano, ¢ la legislazione corre gran passi 
alla sua rovina.”—FILancieEnt. 


Or the many maxims, which collectively imbody la sagesse des 
nations (or, as we call it, the wisdom of our ancestors), there are few 
entitled to a more reverent respect, than the saw which inculcates a 
necessity for “‘ taking care of the pence and farthings.” Let no one, 
however, misapprehend us; we are not going to waste our own, or the 
public’s time with a réchauffé of the worn-out moralities of stinginess, 
We know full well that such advice is lost upon the young, who will 
not take it; as it is upon the old, who stand in no want of it. What 
also is more to the purpose, we have no interest whatever in the 
matter, and can get little or nothing by making the world wiser—i.e., 
more parsimonious—than it already is. 

As far, indeed, as the patrons of the New. Monthly Magazine 
are concerned, we will not affect to deny that we most fervently 
deprecate any approach towards impecuniosity among them. To 
say nothing of gratitude for favours past and to come, which natu- 
rally expands itself into best wishes for the worldly prosperity of the 
cavalieri paganti of our enterprise, we are well aware of the reflex 
benefit we receive from their adequate attention to the main chance. 
But, then, we have no serious misgivings on that point; being satisfied 
that persons who dispose of their monthly mite so wisely as our sub- 
scribers do, will be equally discreet in the regulation of their other 
minor expenses ; and if they do but get, on all occasions, as good a 
pennyworth for their penny as we have the honour to offer them, we 
fear not that they will be able to give a good account of their small 
change, and will very sufficiently carry out the wholesome maxim, we 
commend, to its saving-bank conclusion, of converting a copper parsi- 
mony into a golden having. The fool and his money may perhaps be 
soon parted ; but we will not pay ourselves the bad compliment of sup- 
posing that the meanest intellect which has profited by our periodical 
instructions can come within such a category, or require on that score 
any restraint on its pluto-bolic propensities. 

In drawing attention to ‘‘ the saving caution, keep your pence nine 
years,” it is our present design to advert chiefly to the figurative appli- 
cation of the maxim; and to point out to our friends the propriety of 
carrying its spirit into a wider sphere, by giving as much and as close 
observation to trifles, in their general management of their own con- 
cerns, and the nation’s, as they are accustomed to bestow upon the 
minima of their pecuniary interests. What is true of the pence cannot 
but be true of all other neglected trifles; namely, that what they want 
in individual signification is more than compensated by their iterated 
impulse. 

In material instances, few observers are inapprehensive of the great 
truth, that “every little makes a mickle ;” or, as Euclid wittily puts the 
proposition, that the whole is no more than the sum of its parts. No 
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decent man neglects a solution of continuity in his nether garment, be- 
cause it is not ‘* as wide as a church-door ;” nor fails to stop a hole in 
his roof because it is not as large as that which deluged the Thames- 


tunnel. The Dutch know to their cost that a rat-hole in a dike may 


ruin a province; and the great ocean itself, on the other hand, is but a 
multitudinous congregation of individual drops. 

In moral concerns the world is much less observant of this 

verity, and sleeps over those fractional importances called trifles, in a 
manner which, however pleasant, is manifestly highly improper. What 
subject, for instance, is matter of more general complaint than the 
brevity of life? yet no one thinks of the value of hours and minutes, ex- 
4 it be the dial-maker: and even he dwells on the consideration 
only when he is engraving his motto of *‘ pereunt et imputantur.”” Who 
is there, that when helistens to the ticking of his pendule on the chimney~ 
piece, feels that it is like the flowing of so much blood from his veins ? 
Who refrains from wishing away the greater portion of his existence, in 
the conviction that all the intervals he would thus anticipate, are parts 
and parcels bringing him so much nearer to the great sum-total which 
balances his account with sublunary things. We quote Shakspeare 
on this point with infinite complacency ;—we acknowledge that ‘‘ to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, creeps in its petty pace from day today ;” and 
are not altogether dissatisfied that its yesterdays have lighted certain 
fools the way to dusky death, of whose leavings we have inherited ; but 
we are are not the more ready to apply the moral at home, and to hus- 
band our portion of the great Interminable, either for the purposes of 
improvement, or what is still more extraordinary, for those of plea- 
sure. 
How few people, again, reflect upon the importance of trifles on our 
associations! The most inveterate habit of drinking must have had its 
origin in a first ‘drop too much;” and many a man would have 
escaped the gallows, if he had not begun with poaching a hare, or 
robbing an orchard. A trifling error in calculation, the addition of 
a wrong unit, or ‘ the setting down of nought in malice,” may diverge, 
in the working, into a very capital error,—even tothe drawing the moon 
from her sphere, and the consequent wreck of the vessel which puts its 
trust in her habits of regularity. Bankers, who in such matters are 
rigid moralists, pursue to its rectification an error of a single penny, in 
their day’s balance, with as much ardour as if the lost sheep were a 
thousand pounds. But life itself is merely a calculation; and what 
is wise in the banker, cannot choose but be prudent in whatever respects 
the balance sheet of our daily sayings and doings. 

In a certain sense, then, the stoics were not so very absurd, when 
they laid it down that all lapses from virtue are equal, and that telling a 
white lie is as atrocious a dereliction of propriety, as parricide, or 
incest, In this—crotchet (if you will)—they could not have been 
directed by the consequences of the individual action (or, as we 
should say in our times, by its specific inutility): they could have 
thought only of the value of a good habit in trifles, and of the necessity 
of taking care of the pence, in order to avoid the dilapidation of 
pounds. 

In logic, too, the unconsidered concession of a trifle may lead to a 
stringent consequence against the argument, under discussion;, and 
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the whole force and perversity of that very troublesome companion, 
Socrates, which got him into such a scrape with the Athenians, 
consisted in a practical knowledge and application of that truth. 
On this account we greatly admire the sayacity of the child, who, 
when put to repeat his first lesson in polite literature, strenuously 
refused to say A, in a strong conviction that if he yielded to this pre- 
liminary request, the consequence would be that he should next be 
compelled to say B. In these things, il n’y a que le premier pas qut 
coute ; the child who says A, is fairly in for the entire alphabet 
plus some considerable portion, more or less, of the chaos of nonsense, 
that passes with the learned for education : and the man who doés not 
make his first stand upon trifles, will infallibly find himself overleaping 
obstacles of a much more serious character, and breaking his neck in 
the jump, after the most approved style of Leicestershire fox-hunting. 
here is, we are very well aware, a rather numerous sect of philoso- 
phers, who profess, or at least, who practise, the enlarged or bold 
system of ethics. These persons, if they be narrowly watched, will be 
found to take any thing but a microscopic view of life, looking only to 
its great results, and, as long as they attain their end, being very re- 
gardless of the means by which it is secured. Such philosophers are 
truly said not to stick at trifles; their attention is never distracted by 
minor considerations, and they are se apt to say, with the man in the 
comedy, “ provided I touch the coal, let the world talk and be d—d.” 
Men of this cast are occasionally given to overlook the small difference 
between their own name and their neighbour’s, especially when it is the 
logical sequence to a “‘ please to pay.” They will see arich or powerful 
friend in their wife’s boudoir, and leave the fact, as they find it, divested of 
all inference. At cards, they play the whole game; and if they are disco- 
vered, will shoot the loser, to prove that they have not cheated ; without 
once thinking of the recorder in this world, or of the recording angel in 
the next. They freely state every case in the way that best serves their 
own views, and if the facts should happen not to tally with their 
narrative, they consider the difference as too small to require no- 
tice. We cannot exactly say that persons so conducting their affairs, 
never succeed ;—instances to the contrary are too often at hand, to allow 
of the assertion: but one summer, reader, does not make a swallow; 
and for one man who has the ability to pursue the enlarged method to 
success, there are ninety-nine unjust persons who break down, either 
through a loss of head, or a deficiency of courage to carry out the prin- 
ciple to the requisite extent. We are old enough to have seen very 
many of these disregarders of trifles, ending their days in gaols and in 
eet colonies, or creeping about town in seedy coats and shocking bad 
ats, with every appearance of being on bad terms with their butcher and 
baker. We cannot, therefore, but consider the gentlemen of this cast 
as examples, rather than as exceptions to, the value of a minute phi- 
losophy. 

It may perhaps, however, be objected that an habitual attention to 
trifles, is not always followed by the advantages we suppose; but that 
on the contrary, they who keck at gnats are the very devil for swallow- 
ing camels, The objection is almost too superficial to merit notice. For, 
in the first place, it must be obvious that a camel is rather a largish ob- 
ject for deglutition, and must require a perfectly free throttle. It 
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would never do for persons engaged on such an undertaking to clog the. 
passage with gnats, however small ; so that the kecking at even a midge: 


does seem'to us, independently of any moral purpose, to be a very 
necessary precaution in undertaking the boa-like operation. To speak 
less enigmatically, the objection to the gnat is altogether an affair of pure 
hypocrisy,—a false pretence necessary to put people (i. e. the dupes) off 
their guard, and prevent them from locking up their camels from the 
meditated attack: the connexion therefore between gnats and camels 
is accidental, and by no means inherent. It may also be further re- 
marked, that there are trifles and trifles;—there are trifles less than 
midges, and trifles that outweigh whole elephants and castles; and the 
whole consequence depends on their proper or improper classification : 
this, though, is a mystery. 

All things, then, considered, we are ‘‘ of our own opinion still ;” and 
maintain with all our might and main, that life itself being of itself a 
trifle, the smallest considerations are great to little men; and that the 
moralist and the legislator cannot be governed by too narrow views in 
regulating the particulars of private and of social conduct. We cannot, 
therefore, refrain from congratulating ourselves, and that discriminating 
portion of the public with whom we are most intimately connected, 
upon the growing disposition of the age to trifte with the greatest questions, 
while it anxiously provides for every the minutest particular in the least 
important regulations concerning the whereabouts of society. De mini- 
mis non curat lex, can therefore no longer be regarded as a maxim of 
our jurisprudence; and this, indeed, we take to be one of the very 
best consequences of the multitude of counsellors, who club their indivi- 
dual nullities to form a “‘ collective wisdom.” For, as every one of them, 
must bring in his bill, in order to obtain consequence in the eyes of his 
constituents, all the leading objects of foreign and domestic polity, of 
material and of moral arrangement, must rapidly be exhausted, leaving 
the field of the minima only open for future exploitation. Now this is 
precisely the field in which the majority of intellects are best exercised. 
It is not every man who can wisely settle the great interests of church 
and state, strike a just balance of European or Asiatic power, or put the 
national currency upon a sound footing; but any man may legislate for 
the mismanagement of beer-shops, regulate the breadth of a waggon- 
wheel, or provide for the perfect visibility of a hackney-coachman’s 
number. Here then, the tractent fabrilia fabri principle comes into 
efficient play; and what escapes the microscopic eye of one legislator, 
is promptly seized upon by another. 

The disposition to make mountains of molehills comes very oppor- 
tunely at the present moment; for philosophy has been going for the 
last century in the very opposite direction; and by taking what it 
has called enlarged and comprehensive views of all sorts of questions, 
has frightened the timid and the dog-trotting out of their parr little 
wits, by the immensity of its conclusions. What lots of revolutions in 


all sorts of things have occurred through this unhappy propensity. 
Napoleon himself was nothing more than a generalizer in politics ; and 
the overthrow of the French monarchy was merely an abstract principle 
pushed to its remotest consequences. So likewise, popery is simply an 
enlarged view of priestcraft, and the national debt a vast transcendental 
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pawnbroking,; If, we, look, too, into the regions of sciente,' the same 
tendency is obvious: the speculations .of, the modern astronomers on 
light, space, and matter, or on the manufacture of worlds, and the:me- 
taphysical reveries of the Germans, may be regarded as a sort of intelléc- 
tual chartism, very sublime and beautiful in theory, but very uselesein 
practice, and a downright heartbreak to the candidates for university 
prizes,, Well may the logicians say, that dolus latet in generalibus /. 

But to return to legislation: we have only to consider the monstrous 
abortions of governments which succeeded each other from the taking 
of the Bastille to the consulate of Buonaparte (all edified: upon’the 
most enlarged and abstract principles), and we must be satisfied of the 
danger of legislating on any other ground, than that of the narrowest 
specialities. The Chinese government, which is the oldest,in <exist- 
ence, proceeds upon the system of an infant school, and. thinks. no 
point of conduct between man and man too minute for. its, pedantic 
interference. Do not let us be deceived in this particular by its influ- 
ence On our own interests. We admit that the Emperor of China’s 
sudden fit of paternal anxiety for the health of his subjects and his con- 
sequent crusade against the opium-venders, is ‘* domned unlucky” for 
the producers of that article; and it would be perhaps but an act of 
Christian charity, to batter the get-at-able towns of China about the ears 
of their inhabitants (who by-the-by, would give their ears to continue 
the trade), and force them to chew the drug “‘ whether their mammy 
will or no,”’ for the benefit of the European speculators in the article. 
But let us make the case our own, Suppose the Chinese government 
should fit out a fleet of junks, and sail into the Thames, to compel us to 
take Chinese tea instead of Assam ;—how should we like it? Now it is 
just possible that the court of directors, may very soon procure a legis- 
lative decree against Hyson and Congo, in the shape of what is face- 
tiously called a protecting duty ; and thus we may have a naval war with 
the yellow sea on our hands, and a crusade against cheap tea, the first 
fruits of our own precedent. Let us then be just in our corporate capa- 
city, for once in our lives ; and admit the interference of the brother of 
the sun and moon, with his subjects’ personal vices to be at least as 
meritorious as our own temperance societies, or anti-billsticking legisla- 
tion ; and even prejudice itself must allow that ifthe end justifies the 
means, this cutting off the supplies is a more efficient method of stop- 
ping intoxication, than fining a rich gentleman about half the price of 
a bottle of the best Chateau Margot. Nay, we are not quite sure that 
his Chinese majesty is not wiser in his generation, than if he had, more 
Anglico, clapped a heavy excise on the article, by way of enforcing 
morality ; and so making drunkenness an aristocratical privilege, or, at 
least, driving the poor to the use of some more deleterious article. 

In favour of the minute system of legislation may be urged its inti- 
mate accordance with the prejudices of the public. Among the few 
good hits which have been made by the Filangieris, the Montesquieus, 
the Beccarias, and other dealers in transcendental jurisprudence, 
we may cite with approbation their maxim that laws to be effective, 
must already exist in the manners of the people; and that the best 
laws are those which assort the most thoroughly with popular feelings 
and habits, But the habit of interfering with other people’s minutest 
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concerns, is obviously gaining ground ’in the customs of England ;"and! 
- empire of Mrs, Grundy is every day increasing in extent atid au+ 
thority. | aq? .ddgul 

When we look back into the night of ages, and compare’the first’ 
dawnings of civilization among the nations of antiquity, with the su- 
perior morality of our own days, it requires all our very best mo- i 
desty: to: prevent: us from becoming vainglorious. Think, if Lyeur- | 
gus, for example, could leave his grave for a few hours and walk into | 
one of our London police-offices, how stiffened he would be! with He 
what complacency would he not exclaim in the words of Dante, 1 | 

“ Nuovi tormenti e nuovi tormentati 
| Mi veggio intorno,” 
That it used, for instance, to be a received maxim of natural philosophy, 
when a person leaves his home for business or pleasure, he must, in 
order to return to it, come back again. What, then, would Lycurgus | 
think, when he discovered that in our regard for public purity we have | 
abrogated this law of nature, and made it penal in certain ladies, when He 
they have walked up the street to buy a ha’p’orth of milk for their ‘ie 
tea, to walk down it again ; and the same, whether they have or have it : 
not any other means of returning to their own apartments. Alas! he il 
would say, we blindly made our helots drunk to prove to our children v 
the misery of intoxication. To lead them from the practice of evil, : | 
we contented ourselves with showing them examples of vice in all its 
wretchedness ; we never hit on the expedient of hiding it from the public 
gaze, in order the better to teach it refinement. Is it not true that “ What 
the eye sees not, the heart rues not,” as the servant-maids say when they 
are more than usually careless as to the cleanliness of their cookery. | 
No matter what is done behind the back of the public, provided there | 
is a decent surface on society ; 
“‘ Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait l’offense, 
Et ce n'est pas pécher que pécher en silence ;” 
and therefore to obtain this, don’t mind how troublesome the law is 
made, how absurd in the minuteness of its regulation, how oppressive 
to the poor in the multiplicity of its fines, Punish the penny cigar, 
punish the halfpenny bun, ‘‘ perish the constitution,” but let surface 
morality live. What does it signify if an old woman or two starves on 
a Sunday, because she must not keep an apple-stall, or rot in prison if 
she does—provided the legislative Malvolio is glorified in his dislike to 
cakes and ale, by her committal to prison, and all England is edified 
by the example. 

How would Draco hide his diminished head, and accuse himself of 
mistaken lenity, could he see his brother functionary at Bow-street 
committing the locomotive damsel to the House of Correction, to mend 
her peripatetic propensities on the treadmill in company with some 
atrocious muffin-vender or incorrigible dustman, who has obstinately 
broken the queen’s peace, by agitating, his nefarious bell through the 
streets: or rather, if we must go to the bottom of things, because the 
parties were so lost to all sense of propriety, so utterly disrespectable, 
as not to possess some forty shillings to pay for their misdoings. 
Then, how would he chuckle when he saw the schoolboy committed, 
in company with the felon and the murderer, for drivmg his hoop on 
the pavement. Ah! ah! would he exclaim, even the Christians admit 
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that I was right in making all offences equal before the law, and allow 
that the mercy and forbearance which breath in their gospels, is a mis- 
taken and impracticable philosophy. ; . 

Thetiming of this novel system of legislation could not have possibly been 
more opportune : for had the transcendental jurists been left much longer 
to themselves, they would, by abolishing all capital punishments, and by 
simplifying the penal code, have left the law without any terrors for the 
evil doer: whereas, in counteracting this bias, by a sufficient series of 
minute enactments, we now contrive to preserve the idea of justice-per- 
petually alive in the popularimagination. Law may, it is true, be thus 
rendered odious to the people; but it will not on that account be the less 
formidable; and the dread of the law is the foundation of allsocial virtue. 
We cannot, likewise, but eulogize the refined policy of multiplying to the 
utmost the petty offences attackable by fine and imprisonment. For 
time isa great element in human conduct, and idleness, as is well known, 
is the mother of the vices. If, then, we can only succeed in entangling 
the poor in the commission of a variety of expensive peecadilloes, which 
though legally penal, are not morally wrong, we shall not leave them 
leisure for committing those greater crimes which are offensive in the 
sight of Heaven, and destructive of the peace and prosperity of the com- 
munity. In fact, if, as is reasonable to be anticipated, the poor will 
hereafter pass the greater part of their lives in prisons and penitentiaries, 
those lives must become (morally speaking) exemplary and faultless. 
The only thing to be apprehended is the expense ; which may become 
so heavy, that the parish officers will find it cheaper themselves to pay 
the fines incurred by paupers, than to maintain the children, while the 
heads of families are equivalenting their five shillings’ worth, in the dolce 
Jar niente of the county gaol. We should therefore recommend the 
early establishment of benefit societies for the mutual insurance of the 
working classes against the chances of being hit bya penal ; and these, 
if largely assisted by the voluntary contributions of the wealthy, will be 
found not to very far exceed a demand for the entire wages of the in- 
tended beneficiaries, in order to fully supply the necessary funds, 
during their imprisonment. 

We trust that we shall not too violently outrage the exquisite feelings 
of the public in general, or of the minute legislators in particular, if in 
treating on a matter so exceedingly meritorious, we venture to hint a 
fault, and hesitate dislike, and to notice some few little oversights for 
correction, some supplementary enactments necessary to carrying out the 
system to its requisite perfection. Rome was not built in a day, and it 
takes nine years to make an attorney. It is arare thing, indeed, in any 
department of life, to find an invention starting at once into complete- 
ness, like the armed Minerva from the head of Jove. As therefore the 
French discovered a ruffle, and the English added to it a shirt, or as 
the ancients invented coin, and the moderns improved it by a paper- 
currency, so we may be permitted, without an imputation of arrogance, 
to make our contribution to the full development of the gsubject, leav- 
ing untouched the halo of glory which shines round the heads of the 
original inventors. 

It is not, for example, with the remotest intention of reflecting on the 
abaters of the dog-cart nuisance, that we notice the very inefficient state 
of their law as it at present stands. We admit the subtilty of the dis- 
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tinction they have drawn between the tractile capabilities of the horse 
and the dog. Horses were made by nature, and by the writers of 
Bridgewater treatises, to go before carts, as the Oxford regiment of 
cavalry were made to wear blue; while none but a Kamschadale should 
think of committing the immorality of harnessing a dog. But by merely 
providing a simple penalty applicable to that outrage on humanity, 
the law, we fear, has committed a great oversight, if it has not abe 
solutely brought matters to a dead lock. In relieving the dogs, they 
should have provided a legal substitute. What are the poor to do? 
*¢ Let them buy a horse or an ass,” it may be said: but dogs were 
used by those who cannot afford that outlay, and it is a maxim of law 
that nemo tenétur ad impossibile. Will not humanity, as matters now 
stand, be shocked by some scandalous evasion of the law? Shall we 
not have cats yoked in the streets, and the calves of the pensive public 
endangered by their claws? or will not reprobates employ goats, as 
they now do at Brighton ? or may they not buy up Mrs. Trollope’s cast 
factory children, to put them into harness? ll these possibilities 
should have been guarded against, and a fit alternative provided. Some 
great man (we don’t at the moment remember his name), used to take 
off his hat to coach-horses, because were they to refuse their work, men 
would be put in their places ; but something like this will too probably 
be the case in the matter of the dogs; and though man does not come 
within the purvue of societies for suppressing cruelty towards animals, 
we yet think that enactments are necessary, for regulating the weight of 
wheelbarrows, and placing knifegrinder’s wheels, as well as cotton- 
mills under a legal regimen. 

There is another monstrous abuse in this kind, which by a stran 
fatality has been altogether overlooked, and that is the exhibition of the 
industrious fleas! We all know that fleas are provided with a peculiar 
conformation of limbs, which adapts them to the proceeding per saltum ; 
and nothing can be more shocking to well-regulated feelings, than the 
torturing processes by which these harmless little creatures must have 
been forced to assume that alternate reciprocation of feet which con- 
stitutes a trot. Then, again (as all our hodiernal humanity has more or 
less of an arriére pensée—a squinting at self), is there not some reason 
to apprehend that if the practice of harnessing fleas be unrestrained 
the breed may be so multiplied, that all Catafelto’s ‘* poudra” will not 
cleanse the land ! 

While upon this subject, we may be likewise permitted to remark 
upon the the abominable cruelty (as bad as a bull-bait) exhibited daily, 
by the proprietors of the oxy-hydrogen microscope: we allude to the 
spectacle of two water-lions tearing asunder some nameless infusorial 
animal, whose objections to the process cannot be supposed to be one 
iota less peremptory, because he is not visible to the naked eye. The 
rapid and convulsive wrigglings of the infusorial eels also must be taken 
as the signs of intense suffering; nor can there be the’ smallest doubt 
that the millions of creatures swimming in the one drop of water, thus 
magnified, must be put to insufferable torture, as that drop becomes 
evaporated during the progress of the exhibition. 

Then again, to recur to matters of mere police, what has societ 
gained by the silencing of horns, and the putting down of muffin-bells, 
while organs are permitted to circulate through the streets, without a 
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previous certificate from some constituted judge, that they are accurately 
in tune? We do not indeed allude to a small matter, when we call for 
the total suppression of ‘‘ Jim Crow,” and “ Sich a getting up stairs ;” 
for we are satistied, that, with the assistance of Mr. Wakley, we should 
have no difficulty in proving that very many persons have been aoaght 


to an untimely end by those murderous violations ’of all melody + neither 
is it a trifle that two itinerant musicians should be permitted to indulge 
in a Dutch concert, by performing within hearing of each other. | 

But, while we areon this theme, we may as well make a clean breast 
of it at once, and denounce the chief oversight of the new: bill, 
its neglect of the great nuisance of all polished and civilized societies, 
crying children—-a nuisance that bawls loudly for redress. We pass 
over the nightly caterwaulings of the feline libertines, as a matter too 
notorious for more than a passing word; but the ululations: of ne- 
glected infancy are an evil which all fathers of families (those types 
of every moral excellence) must deplore. Surely some very heavy 
and unusual penalty against nurses, wet and dry, 1s called for, to put 
down an annoyance, that meets you, ‘like Cicero’s literature, at every 
turn, It impedes you abroad; it leaves you uncomfortable at home ; 
it disturbs you in your hours of business, and makes your meal-times 
miserable ; it haunts you by day, and does not leave you asleep in the 
night-season. Then, it drives married men from home, and compels 
them to neglect their wives ; while it frightens bachelors into all sorts of 
crimes, both of omission and of commission. On the other hand, if chil- 
dren cry, we may presume that they are in pain; and a severe fine will 
make the nursemaids attentive to take pins out of the flesh of their 
charges, and to abstain from over-feeding them, or at least to deaden 
their sense of suffering by a due exhibition of ‘‘ Godfrey's Cordial.” 
It will likewise cure the most careless of these very careless ladies, of 
leaving the brats with their heads dangling over their arm in the streets, 
exposed to the blows of butchers’ trays, ladies’ parasols, and other 
projecting personalities not pre-eminently soft and yielding. 

But if the natural noises of children are subversive of the public 
peace, their factitious sources of auditory ‘annoyance are not to be 
lightly disregarded. A penalty against penny-trumpets is very de- 
sirable, and toy-drums are evils to be suppressed. Something may be 
said, perhaps, in behalf of cuckoos, their noise not being an absolute 
cacophony, however ‘‘ unpleasing oft to married ears;” but whistles 
and rattles should be strictly prohibited, and Jews’ harps should be 
subjected to regulation. 

Here, for the present, we must pause in our exposure, or we shall 
leave no room for the lucubrations of colleagues. 

We shall not, however, let the subject drop; but make diligent ‘in- 
quiry among the old ladies of both sexes, in the hope of getting up 
fresh matter for a new bill for the suppression of minor nuisances, 
possible and impossible; which, we,trust, will go far to put a stop to all 
the natural movements of the human body, and make it penal for any 
person to do any thing upon any pretext, or for any purpose, any law 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. : . 
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THE STORY OF A DUN: 
| BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Amone the members of a small private family—what advertisers call 
a family: of. respectability—duly assembled at a certain period after 
breakfast, the ‘brisk warm firelight diffuses cheerfulness in spite of the 
obstinate dreariness of a November morning, one of those mornings 
that come in the character of night, and keep up a very successful imi- 
tation thereof until the arrival of the original. The comfort within, in 
fact, is all the brighter for the gloom without. The “ guinea”-like lad 
surrounded by her shining ‘ seven-shilling pieces,” is lustre itself. 
Each has some pleasant and appropriate occupation. The lady herself 
is writing notes; hem-stitch absorbs the innocent daughter’s mind; 
another pretty damsel is drawing, perhaps; a little boy loses himself in 
happy wonder over the history of ‘* Lord Nelson,” or the ‘‘ Adventures 
of the White Cat ;” some other member of the domestic paradise, more 
usefully employed than all, has an especial eye to the fire the mere’ 
stirring of which requires something of genius in that dark season ;— 
the horrid music-lesson, which has been unvaried during the past six 
weeks, and which every soul in the house, except the young learner, has 
been practised in for a month, is over for the day; the very cat that 
winks upon the rug is not more comfortable, more truly tranquil, more 
insensible to the approach of annoyance, than the least anticipatory of | 
the group ;—when to the eyes of the Adam and Eve of the Eden, the 
apartment is suddenly filled with fog; the scene within and the scene 
without are of a colour; the guinea loses its brightness, and the seven- 
shilling pieces seem mere gilt fourpences. Whence comes the cloud 
over this happy valley? Whence the conviction in its master’s heart, 
that every Englishman’s house is not his castle—that his has been 
assaulted by a ruthless enemy! There was a knock at the door a 
minute ago;:could a simple rap scare and disperse into foul fog, the 
golden beauty of that domestic dream! Is it the intrusion of a dis- 
agreeable visiter who means to stop to dinner that is dreaded in this 
quiet circle? No: it is the knock, the mere knock of a known 
Dun, that has instantaneously frighted the house from its propriety. 
One fall of the knocker only, and the mansion of the Rihs.nten | 
family has felt a touch of earthquake. ‘‘ The man from Mr. Spriggs 
has called by appointment.” 

Who is so uncandid as to deny, that the intrusion of such an appli- 
cant, at such an hour, and in such a season, is particularly vexatious. 

A fine day in spring, is human nature's “ best restorer”—except, 
perhaps, brandy in some cases. Its influence is universal. All de- 
grees and conditions of life are participators in the bounty of the sun- 
shine, Even the blind are conscious of something livelier than blank 
darkness. The patient creditor, peeping out upon the morning, feels 
already half-paid; the wandering beggar smiles as he interprets the 
glow on every face into the sign of a generosity that will give unasked ; 
the very prisoner looks up, as at the presence of something beautiful in 
his dungeon; the monarch welcomes in it a treasure unpurchasable 
‘* My heart leaps up,”..the poet sings— 
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‘‘ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” 
But how a man’s heart sinks again, when he beholds a Dun in the 
street! Vainly will he endeavour to keep his eye upon the rainbow ; 
there is no hope for him there, and other covenants of a less peaceful 
character, will thrust themselves between him and the light. And with 
countless rainbows mingled into one in the sky above him, man medi- 
tates his accustomed morning stroll where ladies are most abroad— 
draws on his gloves, receives his hat, and reaches the ready-opened 
door, just in time to recognise, but too late to be undiscovered by, the 
punctual persecutor employed by some other Mr. Spriggs. There, 
planted as it would seem upon the step—a toad peering out of the stone 
in which he is imbedded—there, right in the way, with the errand on 
which he comes gleaming in his eye,—there, above all, by appointment 
——for the nine-and-fortieth time by appointment—always, as the genius 
of persecution and cross purposes will have it, always by appointment 
——there he stands, with his finger and thumb to the rim of his hat, just 
in the attitude in which he presented himself ten days ago—with the 


selfsame look and tone—with the very words, as before—‘‘ wait upon 
you by appointment.” 


No gentleman, married or single, will hesitate to confess, that among 
the morning-ills, to which the flesh of debtors is heir, this sort of inci- 


dent, occurring at your own door, and in broad daylight, when there’s 
no escape, is enormously provoking. 


Howsoever a man may dine, whether he has company or not, the 


. moment of sitting down to dinner is one of the happiest of the day: so 


is the moment of settling himself cozily for a solitary doze afterwards ; 
not less anticipatory and blissful is the close of dinner, if preparatory 
to a retreat to the opera or the theatre. It is a moment when fate may 
be most securely defied ; man “ defies augury,” he cares not what dreams 
may come, what dul] ranting may follow; all is eager hope, rapturous 
excitement—and he exclaims with the far-sighted Mr. Falkland, **‘ Now 
nothing can possibly give me a moment’s uneasiness.” The reflection 
has no sooner become fixed and positive, than a pressing application is 
brought—the Dun as before—a heavy bill has been dishonoured, and there 
is a large amount to make up—would not have presumed to send at 
that hour upon any account—nothing but imperative necessity—shocked 
to think of giving so much trouble just before or just after dinner: but, 
at the same time, if his victim Aad found leisure to look into the account 
—and ifhe would pardon the great liberty ! 
We are far from supposing that any human being will refuse assent 
to the proposition that a misadventure of this nature, just as a gentle- 
man has made up his mind that there is no such thing as a blue devil 
within a thousand miles of him—with his foot, perhaps, on the carriage- 
step, and his soul already entranced in a fiction whose beauty consists in 
bearing no resemblance to the realities of life—that it is, to say the 
least, prodigiously disagreeable. 
It is palpably unnecessary to make an express specification of ever 
yer of the day at which the visitation of the Dun is unwelcome, of- 
ensive, and ill-timed. When you are dressing, or at breakfast, or as 
you are going out or coming in, reading, writing, or playing a rubber, 
or killing time in a gossip about the queer people opposite—at every 
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season the Dun is an intruder—most of all, when the check-book is out 
for some essential purpose, such as a draft for current eash, or a club- 
subscription. All this must be admitted ; and indeed the shortest way 
of settling the point, is to acknowledge that any hour of the day before 
supper, say midnight, is shamefully unseasonable, and every such visit 
should be deemed a scandalous breach of etiquette and delicacy. 

Agreeing with the whole world to this extent, we shall not be accused 
by the most uncharitable and jealous of our fellow-mortals of the least 
possible want of sympathy with the victims of the Dun. 

We can feel for them all. We can imagine—aided by hints from 
friends, and an attentive perusal of the biographies of illustrious men 
—the full extent of their sufferings. It is undoubtedly a distressing 
thing to be dunned. ‘1 knowno greater pain,” said a good duke now 
no more, ‘than to be asked a favour, and lack the power to grant it.” 
And what favour is so delicate, so important, or so hard to grant, as 
that which is the object of the Dun’s solicitation! Any thing is easier 
than paying debts. Oh! the pain of postponement must be acute 
for what is it but telling the inflicter of it to “call again!” It is like 
desiring the savage wretch who flourishes his lash over you, to favour 
you with another cut. The smart of each stripe is enough of itself; 
but it is aggravated a thousand fold by the horrid necessity of petition- 
ing for more. We feel to the quick the.annoyance and mortification of 
the Dun’s presence ; and yet all we can do is, to enter into an arrange- 
ment with him for a continuance of the agony. “ I must trouble you 
to inflict this torture upon me again next ——— ;” or, “* Whenever 
you are passing this way, look in and make me truly miserable.” The 
evil you labour under is the sight of his visage, the sound of his voice; 
the only remedy you have for this evil, ensures you a renewal of it at 
no distant day. A man must be more brutal than human, whose heart 
fails to sympathize with man under such dispensations as these. What 
commiseration has been excited by the fate of some stricken bird—was 
it of the goose species ?—because it was his own feather that winged the 
fatal dart. How much more should we pity the persecuted debtor, 
when he himself, writhing under the long-dreaded visit, is doomed, with 
his own lips, to desire his tormentor to repeat the blow, to follow up 
his remorseless purpose, to come and reopen the wound at an appointed 
hour—in hacknied phrase, to call again to-morrow! This is winging 
the fatal dart with his own feather, if you like. 

Guarded then by these admissions from a suspicion of insensibility 
on the one hand, and of some sinister motive on the other—let us, 
under the guidance of a spirit of benevolence that embraces both 
parties, visiter and visited, consider whether it is quite right that sym- 
pathy should flow invariably on one side of the question only—that 
human regard and pity should ever be stagnant and frozen on the 
other. One pair of hands gathered flowers to strew upon Nero’s tomb; 
one pair of hands (his own most likely) clapped at Jackson’s comedy ; 
nothing is so irredeemably and unmixedly bad, as not to awaken @ 
touch of loving and merciful feeling in somebody’s mind. The Dun is 
at least entitled to his due—quite as much as another busybody with 
whom prejudice is apt to associate him, and of whom it is handsomely 
admitted that he is not so black as he is painted. So, now, say we of 
the Dun! Boldly be it said—and with a simple dignity of assertion 
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worthy of a newly-discovered fact. Here is a truth now uttered for the 

first time since the day when man’s name was first entered in his fel- 

low-man’s books—since the bright propitious hour which gave birth to 

the great Indispensable—to the world’s strong prop and generous help- 
‘mate, unlimited, eternal, glorious Credit ! 

Look ‘at the Dun !—cast your eyes in any direction—a winter's fog 
condensed into a day, has no darkness to hide one specimen of the 
thousands that throng the highways of the world. Steadily, quietly, 

unctually he pursues, what may, with peculiar accuracy, be designated 
his calling. What virtues are his! And mark, how zealously and per- 
severingly he exhibits them! A grand and essential virtue in itself; 
for in what is he who secretes his good qualities better than the miser 
who locks up his gold. The Dun’s virtues are in constant exercise, 
they are constantly seen in exercise, and they are constantly growing 
brighter by exercise. When was he ever known to fail in fidelity 
to his employer? When did he ever forget his errand? When was 
he ever guilty of a broken promise? You may take his word for any 
time, or for any amount. He tells you that the debt is exactly 
731. 13s. 5d., and it is. He says he will call at half-past eleven on 
Saturday the 21st, and he does. Never did he shock your notions of 
self-consequence so much as not to recollect you, though he saw your 
back only, and that a quarter of a mile off. To such a pitch of deli- 
cacy does he carry this spirit of compliment, that.although he may not 
have seen you for a twelvemonth, having in the interval been busied in 
prying into myriads of faces, he at once identifies your visage with your 
name, and will tell you besides whether you were christened Matthew 
or Peter. His scrupulous and undeviating punctuality is the more ex- 
traordinary and commendable, inasmuch as it is wholly unencouraged by 
the habits of those with whom he is brought into collision ; if example 
would corrupt him, he would certainly break his word. His sense of 
justice is only equalled by his moderation; he never in his life asked 
for more than his own, yet is ever glad to take less, and indeed satis- 
fied if he gets nothing. Never was resolution not to pay so strong as 
his patience in waiting for payment. Despair of raising money to meet 
his demand, admits of no comparison with his hope of getting it. His 
crowning virtue is his invariable good temper, his politeness in acknow- 
ledgment of courtesy, tinged, it is not too much to say—so at least in 
some instances it has seemed to be—tinged with gratitude, actually 
with gratitude, for being once more put off. Assuredly, the true Dun 
does like to call; and making another appointment with him, is fixing 
the day for a repetition of the pleasure which he now has in catching 
you at home. 

The tactics of duns in general, vary of course with the habits..of 
those they seek. Gentlemen are sure to be persecuted with gentility ; 
the meaner class of people must be content to take their tormentsas 
they can get them. They often find themselves in the situation, of .the 
forlorn European, who, in a barbarous region, was sentenced to, deca- 
goa: without the convenience of a block. ‘‘ Block, eh?. No,:no, 

_duXuriés are scarce in these parts.” For example,the humble must,not 
_ look’ to be indulged with the luxury of a letter, to the appeal urged;in 
“which ‘an: answer is respectfully requested, They have, a visit, epding 
in a profhise of another. How this is kept, has already been inti- 
mated. Debtors of a superior class are not unfrequently accommo- 
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dated with what may be called epistolary. suggestions, .or, notes,of 
“invitation to pay up. The first of the series shadows. forth ts abject 


with a delicate reminiscence of a bill delivered. _ The second presum 
to call atténtion to an account that made its;way into ieee 
Christmas twelvemonth- This is followed, six months afterwards, by a 
reluctant hint that the amount would be exceedingly acceptable ;; and 
“there is a’ successor to this, in about three months more, to the on 
that the money is required on or before the 30th instant. | The 

communication, in a different and more clerk-like hand, sets forth.that 
the writer has been instructed to apply for an early.settlement, and 


that ‘his chambers are in Lincoln’s-inn ; the sixth, expressing great re- 


gret, urges the impossibility of further delay; then follows. a brief but 
respectful assurance of immediate proceedings, unless, &c.; and this 
is succeeded by a still more laconic note, mentioning the day on which 
hostilities will be commenced. aid 

Whether addressed eastward or westward, these, communications: are 
confined to the higher and happier order of debtors. To the’ class 
below these, the attentions of a collector, manifested in practical and 
less dilatory visitations, are directed. The applicant is an experienced 
and genuine dun, an unexceptionable specimen of his tribe: Hes 
quite prepared for the evasive, but sometimes triumphant expedient, of 
a bank-note boldly proffered in payment of the claim—a note requiring 
change. (The debt amounts to thirty-four pounds, the note is a‘ fifty ; 
the Dun lacks the difference, can’t give change, and must call some 
other time.) For this the acute and elderly Dun—dunning demands, the 
knowledge of a lifetime to achieve perfection—is, as we have said, pre- 
pared. He goes forth in the morning armed with ample change. The 
note must be large indeed from which he cannot deduct the sum-total 
of his demand, rendering back the difference. And as dunning, now 
so widely practised as a profession, numbers among its votaries so 
many persons of proved and still improving genius, we should recom- 
mend to debtors in general the prudence of abstaining from all men- 
tion of the note; certainly of withholding any thing like an exhibition 
of it, in case it should have existence; and of proffering their own 
note of hand for fifty pounds instead, with an appeal for the balance 
—consenting, if cash be not procurable on the spot, to an arrangement 
that the said balance shall stand over till the morning. Indeed, it 
is highly probable, that this may already be the more popular mode 
of adjusting such differences, where the Dun will consent to it. But 
he is so obstinate. In his case, knowledge is power. 

It frequently happens that the Dun is his own master; that is, that 
the creditor is his own dun. The distinction will be observed perhaps 
in a certain independence of manner, and an increased rigidity of pur- 
pose. He applies for his right as a right, and in spite of his somewhat 
forced deference, it is perceptible that he will have it, be the pe of 
delay what it will. The Dun of this degree will be recognised by one 
* or two eurining devices. Conscious of his position as adun, he ventut 
- not to ply the knocker with the freedom accorded to the ordinary visi 
of the family ;" and yet, equally conscious of his position as c 
* catmet descend to the meanness and subserviency of a.sing 
* this. dilemma—and to the curious in such matters we sugg 
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as not undeserving notice, being a practical expedient—he comes to the 
compromise of a pull at the bell, The ring brings the servant into the 
area, instead of to the door; but in vain are all appeals to the dignified 
Dun from that quarter; he neither sees nor hears, but keeps his eyes 
fixed on the chimneys of the houses over the way, until the door is. 
opened to him, due respect exacted, and his business demanded with 
proper politeness and ceremony. ee | 

ut at the same time the Dun of this stamp, dunning on his own 
account, is sometimes discoverable by an extraordinary laxity of pur- 

e. There are men at this very hour, in the heart of London, who 
non no more idea of the true mode of hunting a debtor, ‘than a tortoise 
has of a foxchase—in fact who never hunted one at all. . It sounds 
rather extraordinary in an age so enlightened as this—but the fact is a 
fact. They have been known, all through a lifetime, and up to this 
moment, in spite of daily deceptions practised upon their simplicity, to 
take a debtor’s word, to put faith in his promises, and actually to be- 
lieve that his expected remittances are already on the road. They drop 
sometimes into an all but incredulous state of credulity; they be- 
come the Dun’s antipodes ; they won’t take the money when it is offered. 
Shall we relate an instance of self-denial and philanthropy more in- 
conceivable even than this? Not the only one that ever occurred, but 
the only one we have happened to hear of, and not yet perhaps a month 
old. ‘ I am ashamed,” said the conscientious debtor (there are such), 
** to offer you such a trifle as this; your account has been long stand- 
ing, and you never asked me for money in your life before. But I can’t 
pay you at present, and to part even with ten pounds pinchesme.” The 
creditor was no first-class tradesman—he was grievously pressed—he 
tuok the ten, and was as thankful as though he had been asked for a 
receipt in full. But in the evening he eame again. Does he repent of 
his moderation? has he turned dun indeed? No; herespectfully hopes 
that his feeling will not be misunderstood ; but something was said 
about pinching—he will contrive to manage his heavy bill somehow 
without putting a customer to inconvenience—and he begs to be per- 
mitted to return the ten pounds which his necessity in the morning had 
tempted him to receive! Such duns are to be met with, if the right sort 
of debtors would seek them. 

The Dun legitimate, however, has neither licence nor inclination so 
to act. His principle of business is to show no lenity but what tends to 
his own interest. He must neither be so severe with his victim as to 
offend or frighten him, nor so indulgent as to beget a notion that he 
himself is easily to be put off or unlikely to return with punctuality to 
the attack. Above all, he is never to dream of giving back cash, under 
any pretence, that has once been in hishands. ‘‘ No money returned, 
vivat Regina /” is his motto, He is to be direct, upright, and undis+ 
guised, when he can thus most readily attain his object; but he may 
resort to innocent tricks and honest deceptions when expedient. These 
require no explanation from us. They will peep out and explain them~- 
selves,as we proceed with our simple history—the Story of a Dun; of 
the Dun, we should have rather written, for never had he his fellow. Had 
our name been but once upon his books—had we known how to owe 
him any thing—he should have dunned us! 

It was at the very commencement of the present century—in the 
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autumn of 18—, as the phrase is, that our young but inquisitive eyes first 
fell upon the person of the Dun; where, need not be distinctly set forth, 





further than by specifically stating that it was in street, London, 
He was standing upon the uppermost door-step of a house, immediately 


Opposite our then abode, with one hand in his pocket, and the other on. 


a full-sized bright brass knocker. That image has never been effaced 
from our recollection. Thirty-five years have not tarnished a button on 
his coat. There still he stands, in act to knock—tHe Dun! 


** So stands the statue that affrights the world.” 


Why we said internally, the very instant our glance fell upon him, 
<«That’s a dun!” must for ever remain a mystery. Why we thought 
so, we never in all these years had the remotest guess. We were youth- 
ful, and wholly innocent of debt—never had we seen a dun even 
in a dream—never wondered what a dun was like—never thought 
of such a being—nay, never heard, except as the young imagi- 
nation hears of “ gorgons and monsters and chimeras dire.” Was 
it instinct? This only is certain and clear, that as he stood with one 
foot on the door-sill, one hand upon the knocker, and the other 
pocketed—but with no mark or character about him to distinguish him 
from any one of the unnoticeable ten thousand that hurried past—we 
said internally, ** That’sa dun!” Had we seen a merman there, ora 
centaur, or a griffin, we could not have felt so close, so deep, so home 
an interest, ‘* And so, that’s a dun !” 

To conceive this idea, to stamp the impression on the mind for ever, was 
but the work of an instant, The thing was settled as soon as thought of; 
and one instant, indeed, had hardly elapsed when the hand that held the 
brazen knocker gave signs of animation. It moved, and with it upward 
moved the massive brass. Then instantaneously followed, such a 
sound !—Niagara, amidst all the sounds that make up its multitudinous 
roar, has no note like it. How it echoed within the house, I can’t 
say ; how it struck upon the ears of passers by, I know not. To others 
it may have been but as an ordinary knock. To my ears it came, and 
on my soul it smote, as the knell of a whole generation. It rolled 
forth, long as it was loud, laden with a proclamation of supernatural 
import—to what end, with what object or meaning, was beyond ap- 
prehension; but the heart owned at once that it was most awful and 
full of heavy omens. It was a knock that, as it seemed, must have 
been distinctly heard at the other extremity of the universe. That the 
house itself did not instantly come down with the convulsive shock was 
wonderful. Yet not more marvellous than that the cloud-capt towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples and all, were not equally 
shaken ! 

That was the first dun’s knock we ever heard. 

There was nobody at home, and the Dun departed. That of course 
we readily made out, but never discovered more of his story than related 
to his attendances upon our opposite neighbour. The original amount 
of the debt, how it had been contracted, how long it had been owing, 
and how often he had called for it before that day, we never learnt. 
But we have sometimes surmised that he was born the heir to an old 
debt, and had been a dun from his cradle. His name never transpired. 
—he was simply The Dun—nothing more. The trade, the profession 
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he*was brought up: to, is unknown—the only ‘pursuit he followed,, was 
calling for money at No. 68. His history is not absolutely a blank—- 
yet it 1s full of blanks. | 

Dismissed witha ‘* not at home,” of course he would call. again ; 
and the next day but one we saw him a secondtime, Having leisure 
now for observation, our first impression was confirmed, He was a 
young-looking man, with a rather gentlemanly air, and a good-hu- 
moured, cheerful countenance. His cheerful and good-humoured look 
was not in the least degree clouded, when, after entering the house, 
and staying about five minutes, he reappeared to view. He skipped 
down the steps with such lightness, and looked a ‘‘ good morning” to 
the old servant with such gaiety, that we concluded, at the. time, he 
had been paid, and mentally bad him adieu, satisfying ourselves with 
the reflection, that we had at any rate seen an actual live dun. — But, it 
afterwards appeared that he had not been paid exactly, but had re- 
ceived a positive assurance that—that the gentleman didao't at present 
see the smallest prospect of a settlement—though he thought a call in 
about six weeks or so couldn’t do much harm—still he was unwilling 
that any creditor of his should put himself to the least unnecessary 
trouble on his account. 

The Dun was there again that day six weeks. He seemed in excel- 
lent health and spirits as he approached the house, and was evidently 
on good terms with all the world when he turned away from it. There 
was indeed but little time for a revulsion of feeling; for his stay was 
but momentary. The door was opened as soon as he knocked, and 
‘*out of town” announced as soon as the door opened. It occurred to 
his mind, no doubt, that he should be that way again about Christmas, 
and perhaps the thought of the holidays might animate him as he 
tripped along—with nothing in his pocket, however, except one hand. 

Another year had dawned ere his next call was made. He was 
humming an air as he sprang up the steps, and the brass knocker was 
instantly touched with so lively an effect, as to excite a notion that the 
Dun meant, in that language which was to him so familiar and intelli- 
gible, to wish the inmates a happy new year. Who could play tunes 
upon knockers, or make them talk in English undefiled, if he could 
not? His wish, if understood, was of small avail to him. His creditor 
could not listen to him at such a season as that. He had more new 
accounts—far more than he could examine before Easter, without so 
much as dreaming of a dip into arrears. ‘‘ Oh! quite out of the 
question.”” So the Dun could only resume the air that he was hum- 
ming as he entered. 

Easter came, and so did other seasons, including Christmas once 
more; so also did the Dun. 


‘** Morn came, and went, and came, and brought no day.” 


Postponements sine die were the rule throughout the year, and the 
maxim that asserts the certainty of an exception was convicted of 
lying. Still the Dun abated not one jot of his patience or purpose. 
He was to call “ about” such a time—or he might look in, if he liked, 
the week before or the week after. If the family should be in the 
country, he could of course renew his application on their arrival in 
town; and should the gentleman be particularly engaged when he 
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Seppo ‘to call, why, never mind, another time would do equally 
well. | 
During all this time, and during several succeeding years, the Dun 
was to the eye the selfsame person ;. there was upon noone occasion the 
trace of variation visible. His dress was as fresh, his step as elastic, 
his aspect as lively and open as at first. He looked like unto one 
whose spirit had fed from childhood on a succession of sweet hopes, 
without tasting the bitterness of a single disappointment. : 

But just at the commencement of the Regency, a slight change came 
over the spirit of the Dun. A singular event happened about that 
time. He called as usual, knocked as of old, was let in as before. 
To the question he had put at his last preceding visit, ‘‘ when shall I 
call again?” the answer was, ‘‘any day next week before twelve 
o'clock.” Conscientious ever, and faithful to his principles as a dun, 
he called on Monday the jirsé day of the week, before twelve. He 
felt it to be his duty—he had exercised a similar descrimination, and 
observed as scrupulous a punctuality on scores of occasions. More- 
over, he appeared in the same garb, with the same air, neither more 
sanguine nor more depressed ; his appeal was not more ardent than be- 
fore, nor was it more lukewarm. Yet that day—on the first day of 
the appointed week, before twelve, he received a sum of money, solid 
bullion, in part payment of his account! The incident staggered him; 
and, as he made his exit, he paused an instant at the open door, and his 
eye turned ,upon the old servant with an uneasy and inquiring expres- 
sion. He descended the steps with a downward look, as though, for- 
getful whether there were four or five, he might miss one; then, before 
he went his way, humming no air whatever, he turned one quick furtive 
glance up at the outside of the house which he had scanned a thousand 
times, and then his eye wandered to the archway of the door; perhaps 
some idea connected with a horseshoe might be in his mind at.that 
moment. There was witchcraft in the event. 

The Dun was for the first time thoughtful, it might almost be said, 
sad. Strangeness is ever serious. That he should ever have walked 
away with any but an empty hand in his pocket! He could not make 
it out. Why had that money been paid to him? He could not see 
the motive. The circumstance disconcerted and unsettled him. What 
added materially to his bewilderment was, that before he could edge in 
the customary inquiry, ‘‘ When shall I call again?” he had been desired 
to come on that day month before two o’clock! Were tuey then going 
to clear it off at that rate? He had never obtained so satisfactory an 
appointment before. It had a most significant look, and disturbed the 
serenity of mind which had grown with the non-success of years. 

The day came, and with it the equally unfailing Dun. There was a 
touch of anxiety visible in his face. He had not the alacrity, the cheer- 
fulness—the confidence, as we may say—that had characterized him 
before. He had something of the look of a disappointed man. Before 
two, the injunction said. - But the Dun, well remembering ; his luck the 
Tast time, was there; knocker in hand, before twelve, , Before twelve 
was before two, et nullus error. The door opened, and.lo! another 
‘symptom of gradual change in the establishment. The old servant was 

gone—there was a new face that knew not the Dun’s, . That he should 
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live to stand there and not be recognised! So confused was he, that he 
required to be told twice that there was nobody at home. No matter, he 
would call again. ‘* Would he leave his name?” That Ais name 
should not be known there! But mindful of a sound principle in 
such cases, he would not—he would call again. He called at one 
o'clock ; the same answer, with the same question varied, ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
he leave hisname?” He returned at five minutes to two, and lingered 
till the clock struck—in vain. The Dun was perplexed, and for a few 
seconds couid scarcely believe that the appointment was unkept, the 
pledge broken, and the old system renewed. Were it not for that 
strange payment a month ago, his feelings would have been perfectly 
tranquil, his soul content. But if that man turned not away unhappy, 
never did Dun leave door with heaviness of heart. 

In due season, however, he became composed. A regular succession 
of broken promises, not-at-homes, and out-of-towns, restored him, in 
the course of two or three years, to tranquillity. Meantime, what 
grand events were changing the destinies of the world! From the 
commencement of the Dun’s career, Europe had been in convulsions. 
Empires had been won and lost, kings enchained and liberated, armies 
upon armies immolated; but the Dun had seen nothing, heard no- 
thing, done nothing, but in the way of his calling. His soul had em- 
braced no object of public or private interest, save the appointment he 
was to keep, and the money he was to apply for at No. 68. But now 
the greatest blow was to be struck, the final convulsion to be suffered. 
Yet what was the field of Waterloo to the Dun? Had his way laid 
across it, on would he have marched, unconscious of impediment, to his 
appointment with his debtor. And it happened that about that time, 
when men’s minds were in such a state of excitement that they knew 
not what they did, his debtor suddenly rewarded his perseverance by 
paying him another instalment. This was more exciting to him than a 
nation’s triumph, Again was he taken by surprise, again disturbed. He 
felt his superstition return upon him, and regarded his success as an ill 
omen. What could it mean? It was a violation of the law of custom 
—custom which was emphatically his law; but again he became tran- 
quillized by the regularity of the fruitless calls and hopeless reappoint- 
ments that followed the payment. 

The Dun now began to show signs of change. His dress grew 
shabbier, and its wearer grew visibly older. George IV. was king ; yet 
the Dun came with a step so sure and regular, that the habit might have 
had its origin in the reign of George I. But anon he became grievously 
shabby ; his hair was quite gray, and the rim of his worn hat was in a 
sad state from continually touching it to his debtor. The debtor, too, 
exhibited signs of age, being more frequently at home, but infinitely 
more irritable and obstinate. If the pertinacious Dun sent word up, in 
reply to a “let him call again,” that he had come at the debtor's 
own time, the answer would be, that it was not the right time; and 
should he venture to ask the pertinent question, ‘‘ what was the right 
time,” the pertinent reply would promptly come, ‘‘ there was no right 
time.” Once, about the year 1829, the old debtor felt so worn out by 
the precision and the patience of his Dun, as to be, for a moment or 
so, almost provoked to pay him. Two years after that, his irritability 
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and impatience of being dunned had increased so much, that he ae- 
ae offered to pay down the balance at once, if the rate of discount 
a d be liberal and satisfactory. The Dun got an instalment that 

ay. 
Half London, so far as the Dun traversed it, had been pulled down 3 
street after street was formed; the whole scene was changed ; yet did 
he regularly find his way to the old house. Even that underwent the 
ordeal of reform; he no longer went up steps to it, the very knocker 
was not the same; yet there was he in all weathers, changed too, but 
the same in purpose. When was the Dun ever known to tire? He is 
indefatigable, inflexible. And during all the years that he had trodden 
that one road, so little had he in his purse, or seemed he to have, that 
nobody had ever picked his pocket. The smart promising debtors are 
robbed ; the poor creditor passes, uncomplimented by a supposition of 
property. 

One morning lately, the Dun traced his way, by appointment, to the 
old spot. He was not stricken sorely by time, yet he seemed bowed 
and weak; the hand that was raised to the knocker was lank and 
feeble, and the knock was faltering and tremulous. A new face came 5 
but that was nothing; he had lived to become acquainted with many 
new ones, and he inquired as he had inquired in his youth—‘‘ Was he at 
home?” The answer was decisive ; his debtor was in the grave. Bat 
the Dun was ushered in, his claim was demanded, the amount was 
verified, and the sum was paid. The Dun received his money !—the 
balance in full! With what feelings, whocan say? Certainly not with 
quiet nerves—for the signature which he that day affixed to the receipt 
required, is so blotted and indistinct, that it is impossible to trace the 
name. But he had the money, and with it, one hand buried in his 


pocket still, he passed from the threshold of the old house for the last. 


time ! 
Ah! little knew they what they did when they paid him. Good 


meanings seem destined to be practical mischiefs. The debtor under- 
stood him best. That last act of justice destroyed him. It deprived 
him of his pursuit in life, of his motive for living. What should a dun 
do when he is paid. ‘‘ Where should Othello go,” occupation being 
one? A dun has existence only while he has mere get in; to pay 
him all, to the last penny, taking his receipt in full, is to destroy the 
the game, and leave the sportsman to load his gun for the joy of firing 
into the vacant air. Whose pursuits can be more absorbing, whose 
pleasure more intense, than the Dun’s; take the habit of his lifetime 
away, you take his life also. True, he may lend money—induce some 
pitying friend to borrow a superfluous sum—and so proceed to the work 
of persecution, shaping himself out a path for the renewal of his by- 
gone enterprises; but it is a sham-enjoyment, a stratagem, which may 
be put an end to any morning by his friend’s paying him the money— 
and this, however unlikely in itself, always seems probable to a friend. 
The Dun, whose long career and placid character have thus been in- 
dicated, lived just long enough to prove an example of the fatal con- 
sequences of payment in full. (To instalments perhaps, if small and 
far between, there can be no insuperable objection.) He was seen 
some six or seven times within the three weeks following the day of 
settlement, hovering about the house, or gazing vacantly within its 
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vicinity; and once he was heard to complain bitterly of the treatment 
he had experienced, after a life of arduous, regular, and patient visitation 
—in all seasons, and under serious. obstructions; treatment which at 
once told him, without reserve or delicacy, that he must knock there no 
more, but find in his old age some other debtor. He was never known 
to lose his temper until he began to dwell upon this theme. His mind 
rapidly gave way; it in vain sought somebody whom he could dun for 
even a trivial amount; and thus, the other day, having as usual strolled 
in the old direction, planted himself opposite the old house, and looking 
longingly at the knocker for several minutes, he crossed over for the 
last time, and sat himself down upon the steps; there where his feet 
had been so oft in his active and hopeful youth, there where the hol- 
lowed stone bore testimony to the constancy of his visits. He felt that 
he was at the Mecca where all the pilgrimages of his life had termi- 
nated, a shrine whence the spirit that attracted him had fled. A 
faintness came over him, and the hand that had involuntarily been 
raised, dropped by his side. He could not have knocked, had his 
debtor been within. The Dun found that he himself had a debt to pay 
—a debt unpostponable—payable on demand—and there, HE PAID IT. 








LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
EXCURSIONS IN DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN ~* 


THERE is not a single reader of Mr. Bremner’s admirable book on 
Russia who will not be delighted again to encounter a traveller who 
unites in himself so many of those excellent travelling qualities which 
are often met with separately, but are very rarely indeed found to be the 
property of one and the same individual. With liveliness, animal spirits, 
and bonhommie to attract and please the most idle of readers; with 
good sense and impartiality to satisfy the most critical; with activity, 
information, and judgment to turn all these good qualities to account, 
and a position in society, together with all other necessary ‘‘ appliances 
and means,” that may enable him to do so; these are the characteristics 
which Mr. Bremner brought to the concoction of his popular book on 
Russia, and they have in no respect failed him in the one which is now 
before us. The new ground over which Mr. Bremner passes, and in 
every step of which the reader will be happy to follow him, may be 
summed up as follows :—Three hundred and fifty miles in Holstein and 
among the Danish Islands; two hundred and eighty on the Coast of 
Sweden; four hundred and seventy in Norway; and then again five 
hundred in the interior and on the eastern coast of Sweden :—in all 
about sixteen hundred miles. 

It will be observed, by the above summary, that the book begins and 
ends with Sweden, one of the most interesting countries in Europe 
and, as might be expected, the details regarding it form the most valu- 
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able portion of the information Mr. Bremner conveys to us; it has also 


the great advantage (like all the rest of the work indeed) of being the 
most recent, and, from the acknowledged candour, impartiality, and_ 


good sense of the writer, the most to be depended on. As all that we 
had occasion to say of Mr. Bremner’s book on Russia applies in an 

ual degree to the present work, we shall perhaps best perform our 
office in regard to the latter by allowing it to speak for itself—especially 
as its publication is so recent that it can scarcely yet be in the hands of 
our readers. Mr. Bremner’s anecdotes about kings and courts are always 
peculiarly amusing ; and as there is no king and no court about which 
so much curiosity exists as about those of Sweden, we shall begin with 


them ; premising the personal sketches by a brief notice of this monarch’s , 


extraordinary career—more romantic in its details than the wildest ro- 
mance. Born (1764) in a station which precluded him from the neces- 
sity of taking up arms for bread (for his parents were in highly respect- 
able circumstances, influential citizens and members of the bar of Pau) 
he, nevertheless (in 1780), from patriotic enthusiasm, entered the arm 
as a private soldier. He remained for ten years in the ranks. In 179 
he had distinguished himself in almost every engagement, had attained 
a rapid succession of promotion, and was a general of division under 
Kleber. In 1794 he carried off a large share of the honours of the 
celebrated battle of Fleurus; in 1796 he led the French across the 
Rhine ; in 1804 he was made a marshal of France; in 1805 he come 
manded the centre division of the army at Austerlitz, and was, for his ser- 
vices on that occasion, created Prince of Ponte Corvo; and, subsequent- 
ly, after taking a memorable share in thewar in the northern provinces of 
Germany, and the affair of Walcheren, &c., he was, in 1810, spontane- 
ously chosen by the Swedish nation, and installed as the adopted son 
of their king; ascended the throne in 18)8; and has reigned ever 
since, the most beloved and popular monarch in Europe. 

The following is Mr. Bremner’s personal description, &c. of Charles 
Bernadotte : 


‘“‘ As this,” namely a grand review, “was the occasion on which we had the 
best opportunity of seeing his majesty, we may be allowed to state the im 
pression he made on us, It is not any day that we have an opportunity of 
seeing a man who has been ten years a common soldier and twenty years a king, 
and we confess that our curiosity in regard to Bernadotte was in full proportion 
to the rarity of such a phenomenon; though in his seventy-second year he looks 
as hale and vigorous as most men at fifty-five. Judging by'the more common 
portraits, which give him a very regular expression of face, we did not expect to 
find him a person of such agreeable looks. His face is round, full, and good- 
humoured ; the centre somewhat prominent, but not nearly so much as to injure 
the expression. In fact he is fully as good-looking as the portrait prefixed to 
this volume makes him; which, while it has the merit of being the only good 
likeness of him ever taken, is at the same time a most unflattering one. His 
majesty’s smile is extremely fascinating, and has nothing of the constrained 
grin which monarchs and great men are often forced to acquire. In person he is 
large and well-built, with a figure still full and manly, which shows to greatadvan- 
tage in a plain hussar uniform, with the broad green sash of the Seraphim across 
his breast. He galloped about with all the ease of a youth proud of his first 
steed ; but it isonly reasonable to suppose that the loyal shouts of the troops 
and the people made him more than usually animated on this occasion. * * * 
At times the multitude, in eagerness to see him, pressed so closely on his cortege 
that there was great danger of accidents, especially as he rode very fast the 
whole time.” 
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A brief notice of the Crown Prince and the female branches of the 
family will be equally interesting to the reader. 


* His son, the Crown Prince, Oscar, now placed himself at the head of the 
troops and led them fourth in gallant style, the king remaining stationary till all 
had defiled before him. The prince is one of the handsomest men we have ever 
seen. He is now thirty-six years of age. His figure is extremely light and 
graceful. He has a black and glancing eye and dark features, set cff to advantage 
by his mustaches a /a Henri, also as black as jet. He wore a dark green uni- 
form, without ornament of any kind, His manners appear to be frank and 
winning and his whole bearing easy and soldier-like. When the display was 
brought to a close he rode about from regiment to regiment, speaking familiarly 
with the otlicers and congratulating all on the gallant appearance they had made. 
Nor can we omit to make particular mention of the queen, who, of course, was 
also present at this festivity. There are few commercial cities can boast of 
having the two daughters of one of its citizens raised to be queens; yet this can 
Marseilles do; for the Queen of Sweden, and her sister, wife of Joseph Bo- 
naparte, king of Spain, were daughters of the wealthy Clary, long known 
amongst the most distinguished merchants of that great seaport. If fame speak 
true, Eugenia Clary narrowly escaped even higher honours: it is said that her 
hand was sued for by Napoleon, in the days when his sword was his only king- 
dom, and that he was rejected in consequence of her father having destined her 
for General Duphot, who was afterwards assassinated at Rome. 

“ Fortune, it appears, reserved her for a happier destiny than either of these 
alliances would have procured. It should be stated to her honour, however, that 
as a queen she has never shown herself unmindful of her origin. A rich banker 
in Stockholm, the well-known Mr. Arfvedson, who was in her young days an in- 
mate of her father’s house, is still honoured with much of her friendship. It has 
been said that at one time a feeling more tender than that of friendship existed 
between them, But they parted. Days now passed away and years. Mean- 
time the strange drama which was so long played on the stage of Europe was in 
progress ; kings rose and fell; sceptres were transferred from hand to hand, with 
rapidity more reckless than that of the mimic scene; till in one of the shiftings 
of the batt, the wife of a French general found herself on the steps of a throne ; 
for when she and her humble friend again met, she had come to his native city 
almost as a queen. So far from overlooking him, however, both Bernadotte and 
his spouse had the good taste to take great notice of him, and they have ever since 
continued on the most intimate terms. The queen always opened the new- 
year’s-day ball annually given to the royal family by all the merchants of Stock- 
holm, by dancing with her early friend. * * Opposite to her majesty sat the - 
Duchess of Leuchtenberg, now in her 48th year, but still very beautiful and very 
fascinating. Her features have a particularly soft expression ; for want of a 
more definite term, we must describe her as very English in her character. The 
same expression prevails in the features of her beautiful daughter, the Princess 
of Hopingollern Wechingen, who has the sweetest smile and most engaging 
salute in the world. * * The Crown Princess of Sweden is one of the most 
elegant-looking women we have ever seen. Her beauty is such that we could 
not refuse our assent to the opinion given by high judges, that she and her hus- 
band are the handsomest royal couple in Europe. * * A cluster of their 
children sat in a separate carriage, kept in awe by a grave tutor and governess. 
They are blithe, fresh, healthy imps, apparently much liked by the people.” 


It may be worth while to add the following passage, as characteristic of 
the public feeling of regard, amounting almost to superstition, which 
the people of Stockholm entertain for their king. 

“The weather was most propitious. Indeed, it is a proverb here, that the 
weather is sure to be fine when the king has any thing todo. When a ride or walk 


is cope it is no unusual thing to hear of hesitating members of the party si- 
lenced in their objections about the weather by the words, * There is no fear— 


the king is going out to-night.’ ”—vol. i., p. 421. 
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We shall add a few strictly personal details about the king. 


‘‘ The private habits of the king are said to be at times sufficiently amusing. 
Though always attentiye to public business, he indulges in the “ most admired 
disorder,” regarding all domestic matters. He dines to-day at one hour, to-morrow 
at another—sometimes in the evening, sometimes not till midnight—sometimes not 
at all, to the great discomfiture of cooks and scullions. Night he literally turns 
into day ; those who read to him have often rosy dawn to light them to their 
chambers. * * * An interview betweenjhim and some honest Swedish pea- 
sant is said to be highly amusing. The gallant king, with the light-hearted aversion 
to drudgery so characteristic of his countrymen, has never acquired the Swedish 
language; but what he wants in words he makes up by good humour and readi- 
ness to join in the laugh at his own blunders ; and as the honest Swede never 
doubts that the French he has heard is all very much to the purpose, the parties 
separate delighted with each other’s amiability. * * * Men of genius, in 
every rank of life, areencouraged and raised to the highest honours. Natives have 
never to complain that they are thrust aside by foreign favourites. Every literary 
man—though his majesty is more a worshipper of the sword than the pen—meets 
with every encouragement * * * Méen of scientific eminence also receive 
public honours. The delicate manner in which these honours are generally con- 
ferred, greatly enhances their value. His majesty selects the moment when they 
can be bestowed in the way most gratifying to the feelings of the party, who often 
receives them when least expected; an instance ofthis occurred in the case of 
Berzelius. This distinguished savant, amid his many scientific labours, at length 
found time to think of the delights of matrimoay, and selected for his bride the fair 
daughter of the amiable Poppius, who had long discharged the duties of a public 
appointment with zeal and distinction. The marriage day arrived, and the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed. While the festival was going forward, with the 
most distinguished of their friends and of Stockholm assembled round the board, 
a messenger arrived from the king. The festivities were interrupted for a moment ; 
but suspense was soon removed by the announcement that he was bearer of a 
patent, raising Berzelius—who was previously a noble, but nota titled one—toa 
high dignity iu the peerage, accompanied with the most gracious assurances of 
regard for him and his father-in-law, who thus, in the same day, saw his daughter 
become a bride and a baroness.”—vol. ii., p. 435. 


We are reluctantly compelled to conclude our notice of this book 
without further extract or detail. We must say, however, that on every 
subject which it touches—and it touches all that can interest the general 
reader—politics, statistics, public feeling, social habits and condition, 
agriculture, letters, science, personal character—all is treated with a 
fearless impartiality, as well as a strong good sense, which are seldom met 
with nowadays in works of this nature. The work is uniform with the 
author's ‘* Excursions in Russia,” and contains two portraits, one of 
the king, and the other of the crown prince. 





MRS. BODDINGTON’S POEMS.* 


Ir gives us real regret to be compelled to usher to the world a volume 
of poems like this, by so slight‘and brief a notice as that which we can 
alone devote to it. But so it is:—it is our duty and our destiny to 
administer to those tastes which we may not hope to direct; and if the 
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world will not read such poetry as this in preference to the host of 
empty ephemera which beset it in the shape of idle prose fiction, egotistic 
personal narrative, or drily didactic ‘ useful knowledge,”. we cau only 
pity its want of taste, and treat itaccordingly. And yet perhaps in any 
case, the best and most acceptable comment that we can give on this 
charming collection of short poems is a specimen of their tone and 
quality. We shall therefore do so;—merely premising, that we have 
not for a long while been presented with so truly poetical a volume, or 
one in which the lovers of elegant thought, touching sentiment, and 
graceful diction, will find so much to admire. 


“THE LADY'S GRAVE. 


“ They laid my lady in her grave, 
My lady with the deep blue eye ; 
Twas not in sainted ground, 
Where crosses stand around, 
But by the river's side, where the green sedges wave. 


“« They had not seen that lady’s smile, 
Ere her unhappy days were come, 
Or the last bed of rest, 
Hallow’d by prayer and priest, 
Would not have been withheld, as if from something vile. 


** They would have loved that deep blue eye, 
Because it told a tale of heaven, 
And in her candid look, 
Read, as in holy book, 
Immortal things and pure, belonging to the sky. 


“« But by the river's sedgy brink, 
Where her cold corse was floating found, 
They hid my lady fair, 
Unbless’d by priest or prayer, 
Where yellow iris, and pale reeds the waters drink. 


“ The river lily’s humid flow’r, 
And cresses, with their cold green leaf, 
*Stead of the tomb denied 
By harsh and impious pride, 
Grow there, and sounds from heaven sweep by at evening hour.” 


There is scarcely a page in this elegantly got up volume of four 
hundred pages, which does not present us with poetry as graceful and 
touching as the above. 





SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS# 


Tnrere is nothing like Perilous adventure to give life to a. book.of 
travels; and there is no place like America for perilous adventure. 
Accordingly, in these ‘‘ Sporting Excursions in the Rocky, Mountains,” 
we have a work full of excitement, interest, and that entire novelty of 





* Sporting Exctirsions in the Rocky Mountains. By J. R. Townshend, Esq. 2 vols. 
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incident and character which can now-a-days only be found:in localities 
from which civilization has not yet driven the aboriginal inhabitants: 
Mr. Townshend seems to have made these ‘ excursions” solely from 
that love of ‘‘ sport” and adventure which is an essential part of the spirit 
of youth; and he undertook his journey to the Rocky Mountains under 

most promising auspices, every “ appliance and means” of success 
which experience could suggest having been carefully prepared before- 
hand, and the whole pre-arrangements made sec*ndum artem. . The 
work takes the appropriate form of a journal, and, yery judiciously 
avoiding all preliminary details that are not immediately connected with 
the journey, plunges at once in medias res. The very first incident 
connected with the outset of Mr. Townshend’s party promises more 
‘‘ sport” than that of which the author is immediately in seareh. 


“‘ This morning our Indians returned from the barracks, where I understand 
they transacted their business satistactorily. 1 went on board;the boat [an Ame- 
ricanriver steamer] again to see them. They had engaged the entire eovered deek 
their use, and were lolling about in groups wrapped in their blankets. * * * 
Here and there two might be seen playing a Spanish game with cards, and 
some were busily employed in rendering themselves more hideous with paint. 
* * * Two middle-aged squaws were frying beef, which they distributed 
among the company in wooden bowls, and several half loaves of bread were 
circulating rapidly amongst them, by being tossed from one to another, each 
taking a bite of it. ‘There were among the company several younger females, 
but they were all so hard-favoured, that I could not feel much sympathy with 
them, and was therefore not anxious to cultivate their acquaintance. There 
was another circumstance, too, that was not a very attractive one: I allude to 
the custom of seeking forvermin in each other’s heads, and then catching them. 
The fair damsels were engaged in this way during most of the time that I re- 
mained on board, only suspending their detestable occupation to take their 
bites of bread as it passed them in rotation.” 


The caravan of which our traveller was to form a part, started from 
St. Louis on the 10th of April, 1834, and consisted of seventy men 
and two hundred and fifty horses, and a strange sight it must have 
been. 

‘« T frequently sallied out from my station,” says the author, ‘‘ to look 
at and admire the appearance of the cavalcade ; and as we rode out from 
the encampment, our horses prancing and neighing and pawing the 
ground, it was altogether so exciting, that I could scarcely contain 
myself, Every man in the company seemed to feel a portion of the 
same kind of enthusiasm ; uproarious bursts of merriment, and gay and 
lively songs, were constantly echoing along the line. We were certainly 
a merry and a happy company. What cared one for the future? We 
had reason to expect that, ere lony, difficulties and dangers in various 
shapes would assail us; but no anticipation of revérses could check 
the happy exuberance of our spirits.” 

We wish, for our readers’ sake as well as our own, it were consistent 
with our plan and limits to follow this gay and strange company on 
their romantic march in search of sporting adventures. But as we can- 
not do so, the next best thing is to recommend the entire work to gene- 
ral attention, as one of those which cannot fail to while away pleasantly 
the few hours that its reading will occupy; and still less can it fail to 
place in the storehouse of the reader’s memory many singular and in- 
teresting traits of character in savage and half-civilized life, many impor- 
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tant facts in natural history, and trace recollections there of many scenes 
of more stirring interest than romance itself can furnish, yet with the 
additional weight and value which nothing but the truth can impart. 
Of course, the ‘ sporting” parts of this book form the most attractive 
features of it, since they relate to all sorts of “‘ game,”—from the lordly 
buffalo of the prairies, to the lively squirrel of the primeval forests 
which skirt them. But the volumes have a general interest, which 
mere ‘‘ sporting excursions” could not have given to them. 





THE FATALIST.* 


THovcnH “comparisons” are truly enough said to be “ odious,”’ yet 
we do not very well see how they can be, or why they should be, avoided, 
when they spontaneously, and therefore naturally and necessarily, 
present themselves to those who are called upon to pronounce opinions 
on works the very principle and design of which, and of their writers, 
bring them into ‘‘ comparison” with other works of similar design. 
Doubtless the object of the novel the name of which we have placed 
above, is precisely similar to that of the work of which we have just spo- 
ken in terms of such high and unmingled admiration ; and there is eve 
evidence in it that the intentions of the writer were equally laudable. 
But ‘good intentions,” though they may answer very well as the pave- 
ment of the place not mentionable to ‘ ears polite,” will never do for 
that road to literary distinction which is now ridden over rough-shod 
by readers who are accustomed to such companions on it as the writers 
of ** Pelham,” of ‘¢ Preferment,” of ‘* The Widow Barnaby,”’ of ‘* Nicho- 
las Nickelby,” and a host of others of scarcely inferior talents and pre- 
tensions. In short, ‘‘ The Fatalist,” which would have obtained and 
deserved some popularity and distinction in the days when the Minerva 
press literature reigned paramountover the tastes and requirements of the 
reading public, must now expect to be passed by on the other side of the 
way, as a Bedford-square acquaintance is by her friend who has been pro- 
moted to Harley-street. Thanks to such writers as Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 
Trollope, and their distinguished cotemporaries, people will no longer 
submit to be schooled into wisdom or virtue by those who are no wiser 
or cleverer than themselves. We have no doubt whatever that the 
writer of “*The Fatalist” is, apart from his propensity to indite 
books, and teach his benighted fellow-creatures, a sensible, well- 
informed and judicious person; and one who, in all probability, is as 
well able to appreciate the productions of other pens as many of those 
are who will be called upon to pass judgment on his. But it is the 
besetting weakness of our nature to see our own shadows grow great on 
the mists of self-love: and a happy weakness it is, in almost all cases 
except that particular one which prompts us to offer ourselves as teachers 
and rulers were we where only intended to be scholars and subjects. 

It is not to be understood from what we have now said, that the ‘* Fatal- 
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ist” isnot a book in which many may find both amusementand instruction ; 
and if these will not be sufficient in number to repay the labour and 
thought (not to mention any other species of cost) attending the produc- 
tion of the goodly volumes of fine paper, and well-appointed type, the 
labour has, we doubt not, been of that kind “ which physics pain” and 
makes the account even. 





FINDEN’S TABLEAUX. 


However reluctant we may be to make individual distinctions where 
so many deserve to be distinguished, we must nevertheless decree the 
palm of splendour this year to the gorgeously-attired Tableaux of the 
Findens; and this no less on account of its internal and intrinsic merits, 
than of its truly tasteful as well as durable “ compliment extern.” In 
fact, “ there’s nothing like leather” for this latter purpose. Your silks 
and velvets and what not, in which it has of late become the fashion 
to clothe these ‘** Belles of a season” are very becoming and attractive 
for “a season,” but ‘ like all that’s (too) bright, they fade,” and this 
before you have had time fairly to examine what they are made of, 
Whereas the solid Turkey leather of the Tableaux is as good and du- 
rable as it is gorgeous and glittering. Moreover, unlike many of its 
rivals of the rainbow attire, the literature of the Tableaux is as beau- 
tiful in its way, and will last as long, as the rich casket which enshrines 
it. Lastly, the art is more beautiful than all: and this chiefly on 
account of the novel feature now for the first time introduced into 
works of this nature in England,—the (so to speak) human arabesques 
with which each plate is bordered, and the figures of which present, in 
addition to the central plate, a whole series of separate yet united and 
consecutive groups, repeating over again in exquisitely-designed out- 
lines the various incidents of the story of which the leading feature 
occupies the central group:—so that we have in each case ten ora 
dozen groups and illustrations instead of one. 

The literature is chiefly by the two most exquisite female writers we 
have for this species of composition: Miss Mitford (the editor) and 
Miss E, B. Barrett ;—and the entire result is the most readable as well 
as the most rich and attractive gift-book of the season that we have 
yet seen. 





PREFERMENT*# 


Tue motto of this novel, from Oliver Goldsmith, propounds a truth so 
striking in itself, and at the same time so strictly applicable, “ witha 
difference,” to the writer who now claims our notice, that it might form 
the text of all critical remarks upon her that have for their object any- 
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thing beyond a mere descriptive notice of her works. ‘That man, 
though in rags, who is capable of deceiving indolence into wisdom, and 
who, while professing to amuse, aims at reformation, is more useful to 
society than twenty cardinals in all their scarlet, tricked out with the 
fopperies of scholastic finery.” If this is true of the simple author of 
” The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ though in rags,” how tenfold-true is it of 
the brilliant authoress, ‘* though in diamonds,” of “Mrs. Armitage,” 
‘““Stokeshill Place,” “‘ Mothers and Daughters,” and we know not how 
many more admirable additions to the list, —ending with ‘* Preferment.” 

We never take up a new work of Mrs. Gore’s without being struck 
with her astonishing and unrivalled fertility: for it is quite unrivalled, 
considering that she has hitherto devoted her pen almost exclusively to 
the real English life of the day in which we live, and to that com- 

aratively small portion of it which belongs to the circles in which she 

erself moves. That she will ultimately fly at nobler game than the 
hollowness, the trivialities and the hypocrisies of ‘‘ fashionable” life, we 
cannot doubt. But in the mean time we cannot for a moment regret that 
she has hitherto chosen that field for the chief exercise of her consum- 
mate skill ;—since we verily believe she has done more towards lopping 
the branches and striking at the roots of the poisonous upas trees that 
overhang it, and the filthy weeds that choke up its noble paths and 
strangle its fair fowers, than ‘‘ twenty cardinals” could have done with 
all their ‘* fopperies of scholastic finery ;” and that in so doing, she has 
taken a vital step towards making it what it might and ought to be—a fit 
model for the denizens of those humble fields which must and ever 
will look to it in that light. 

If we have thus indulged in a few general remarks on Mrs. Gore’s 
‘writings, instead of confining ourselves exclusively to her new work, 
‘“¢ Preferment,” it is because it would be more than unjust tc dismiss 
such a writer with a few hasty words,—while on the other hand it is not 
our practice to enter into detailed notices of works of this nature. 

With regard the immediate object of “ Preferment”—for Mrs. Gore 
never writes without a distinct and tangible, and seldom without 
an attainable object—it is that of setting forth and illustrating the 
baneful influence (as she conceives) of the existing system of Church 
‘«* Preferment.”” Though some of Mrs. Gore’s previous productions are 
fraught with a stronger consecutive interest, arising out of a more artful 
construction of story and a more sustained strength of passion than 
‘¢ Preferment,” we do not call to mind any one that offers a more un- 
failing fund of amusement, a more profuse flow of wit, pleasantry and 
satire, or a more varied exhibition of character. 

We might point to at least a dozen entire scenes of this novel, which 
are equal in the terseness of their satirical wit, the rich play of their 
humour, and the characteristic truth of their personal Jeliatalens, to 


those of any equal number of scenes from the best modern comedies on 
the stage; with the sole exception, perhaps, of the School for Scandal, 
which is the elaborate and ten times refined and re-refined master-piece 
of the greatest wit of his day. 

We will give the reader one of these scenes, taken chiefly on account 
of its brevity, and less pregnant and pointed, perhaps, than most of 
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those to which we have alluded. The persone of it are, the elderly 
dandy of whom we have spoken above—a sort of refined edition of 
Brummel—a Brummel without his vulgarity—that is to say, his wit; 
and the promising young aspirant, his nephew, whom he is bringing up 
to inherit his soon to be abdicated honours. 


‘¢ Who was that person to whom I saw you speaking yesterday at the corner 
of Pall Mall?” inquired Adolphus one morning when his nephew dropped in to 
a break fast-table, which the pearl of valets took care should be the best appointed 
of any bachelor-break fast in town. 

“ Yesterday ?—Pall Mall ?—A tall, good-looking fellow, with dark hair ?”— 

* I did not notice his height or hair; but his appearance was far from such as 
to justify your being seen with him opposite to Sams’s door.” | 

**An awful coat, I admit—the regular Trinity cut; but I could not avoid 
speaking to him,—it was Julius Egerton.” 

“ And who, under heaven, is Julius Egerton ?””— 

“‘ He has distinguished himself very much, you know, at Cambridge.” 

“ Indeed I know nothing about him. William Egerton’s son, perhaps ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“‘ But what necessity was there for your stopping to talk to him in one of the 
most frequented spots in London ?—Conceive what any man must have thought 
who saw you listening to an individual whose healihy, animated face proved him 
to be perfectly new about town, and without the slightest air of fashion entitling 
him to become old !"— : 

‘* My father desired me to be civil to my cousins whenever they came in my 
way. It seems my uncle Pelham has taken them under his wing.” 

“ Tiverton has the most extraordinary notions !—However, when he bade you be 
civil to them, I don’t suppose he meant you to go the length of stopping to speak 
to them in St. James’s Street. You are not sufficiently established to run such 
risks—I could scarcely venture to do it myself, Apropos, my dear Dick, for the 
love of Gad, don’t let me hear you talk again of your ‘ father’ and your ‘ cousins.’ 
There is nothing more indecent than public allusions to family relationships. 
The world is not obliged to know anything of your connexions ; the world is not 
supposed to know that: you fave a father. Above all, too, your ‘uncle Pelham!’ 
—Call him the Duke of Pelham in’ mixed company, or old Pelham among men 
with whom you are intimate ;—but your‘ uncle!’—Good Gad!—you will be 
calling me your uncle next !” 

‘“‘ And what would you have me call you?” inquired his nephew, eager to vex 
him in return for his reprimand. 

“ Egerton, or Adolphus, or Dol, or anything you choose. And pray, is this 
person,—this Julius Egerton,—living in London, to be running against one every 
moment ?”— 

“Old Pelham has given him a living, or the reversion of a living, some- 
where in Sussex.” 

. A parson!—umph!—Just the cross to have been expected from an inter- 
marriage between a younger brother and a schoolmaster’s daughter !—I suppose 
poor William basa tribe of sons.—I should not be surprised to find that one 
of them was articled to an attorney !—What an incalculable number of dreadful 
consequences arise from the folly of a love match,!” 

“TI met Julius Fgerton last year at Storby Castle,” observed Dick, feeling that 
some apology was necessary for his familiarity with his country cousin. “ Storby 


is a Trinity man, and Egerton is one of their lions.” 
“So much the better. Let him rise in the church as high as he chooses. I 


shouldn’t much care if he were to become a bishop, as I shall be most likely in 
my coffin before the family is disgraced But, en attendant, pray don't let me 
see you talking to a man whom nobody ever saw or heard of.” 
1 am not likely to -put your patience to the test. I was civil to him during 
the mo th we spent together at Storby; for the fellow rides well, is a good shot, 
Dec.—vo.. LV. NO. CCX NVIII, 20 
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and has all the other instincts of a gentleman. It is not his fault that he is in 
the church; I suppose his father had no other way of ly Fk provided 
for. But I am happy to tell you he is only passing through London on his 
way to his living.” : 

“So much the better. I was afraid you might think of introducing him in 
St. James’s Square. Lady Tiverton cannot be too careful. A -strange-looking 
person of that description seen in her set, and it might take her half a dozen 
seasons to get over the consequence. A woman in her position, who has 
daughters to marry, should never admit a persen into her house who is not as well 
known, or the son of some one as well known, as the dial of the clock at the 
Horse Guards! The moment you have explanations to make about people, they 
are not fit for your society. So much for your edification! 





THE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. 


THoveGu this pretty little volume may answer its purpose, of gratifying 
the fastidious taste of the ‘ juvenile” portion of those aspirants for our 
**annual” literature, who are eagerly and anxiously awaiting the coming 
Christmas and New Year’s Gifts of generous god-mammas and gracious 
aunts and uncles, it must not expect to take rank with those original 
and gorgeous ones which are brought out with so much cost, and pre- 
pared with so much care. Its illustrations, sixteen in number, are not, 
we believe, original to this work ; but several of them are very pretty, 
though few are peculiarly appropriate to the tastes and requirements of 
of the parties addressed in the work. One, too, we must point out as 
peculiarly and strangely inappropriate—as well as the letter-press which 
refers to it. We mean the one entitled Infanticide. To force sucha 
theme on the thoughts of youth is hopelessly to perplex and confound 
them, without a chance of any counteracting good. In other respects 
the volume has been pleasingly prepared in its literary department, the 
whole of which is the production of Mrs. Ellis, better known to the lite- 
rary world as Miss Stickney. 





GEMS OF BEAUTY.* 


These ‘‘Gems of Beauty,” will answer to their title, though not in 
the sense with which that title was adopted some three or four years 
ago. At present they are ‘‘ gems of beauty” not as relates to the sub- 
jects of them, but only to the gem-like beauty of the engravings, and 
let us add of the designs, all of them by Mr. Edward Corbould, and 
the poetical illustrations by Lady Blessington. The subjects are twelve 
in number, various in costume and general character, and having, in 
fact, no necessary connexion one with another. So far, therefore, they 
depart from the former plan of this elegant and elaborate work. © But 
in merit and beauty of execution, they, if we remember rightly, are de- 
cidedly superior to any former number of the work bearing this name. 





* Gems of Beauty. With fanciful illustrations in verse, By the Countess of 
Blessington. 1840, 
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There is force as well as elegance—originality as well as taste—in most 
of the designs; and the engravings are of corresponding merit. Each 
design is ‘ illustrated” (to use the phrase of the fair editor—for the 
poetry is written for and from the picture, not the picture designed from 
the poetry) by a page of verse from the fertile and graceful pen of Lady 
Blessington; and the whole forms one of the most elegant of the 
gilded luxuries which greet us so profusely at this season of the year. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT.* 


Tats eldest of the race of English annuals shows no symptoms of 
that old age which could scarcely have been expected to attend it on its 
happy birth, we know not how many years ago. It is still fresh and 
flourishing, and this notwithstanding the numerous losses which one of 
its most constant contributors at once laments and commemorates, in 
the prefatory poem of the volume. Pretty and pathetic verses, 
touching and lively and light-hearted stories, wondrous antique legends 
and wise ‘‘ modern instances,” these by turns make up as usual the 
literary materials of this pleasant volume, and will secure for it a 
fair place among its many gay competitors. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_ Gleanings from Grave Yards, By G. A. Walker, Surgeon. 1 vol.—A most inattrac- 
tive title truly, and one that scarcely can be expected to furnish much food for that 
light and desultory taste which is the prevalent one of the present day ;—for though 
we bear in mind the singular and strange beauties of Sir Thomas Brown’s “ Urn 
Burial,” the age of Sir Thomas Brown’s is past, and the grave is now a truly grave 
subject. The present writer does not even philosophise upon it: but he does better, 
perhaps, ‘he lays before us some interesting historical records, touching the funeral 
ceremonies of different nations and ages, and some important facts that come still 
more home to our bosoms and business, regarding the dangerous and detestable prac- 
tice of burying the dead in the hearts of our great cities. Accordingly, the volume 
deserves attention, and may be read with both interest and information. 


The Triumph of Drake. A Poem. By R. Grymbald Bigsby, D. C. L. &ee—As a 
tribute to the naval glory of England this poem claims a brief notice at our hands. 
The extraordinary voyage of Drake and his little company round the globe—~ 
an undertaking never even attempted before byan Englishman—may unquestionably 
be considered as the bright dawn of England’s naval power; acd any attempt to 
commemorate it, in verse or prose, should meet with a favourable reception. This 
poem also commemorates a recent event of some interest, connected with the leading 
subject of the work—namely, the presentation to our late ‘‘ Sailor King,’ of the 
astrolabe which accompanied and guided Drake through all his perils, and which 
His Majesty ordered to be deposited in the appropriate resting-place of Greenwich 
hospital. It is an object which must be looked upon with a fond curiosity by every 
lover of his country, and adds a new and highly characteristic feature of interest 
to that noblest of our national institutions. 





* The F orget-me-not. Edited by F. Shoberl, Esqj. Ackerman, 
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Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Literature, 2nd edition. 2 vols.—This neat and 
convenient reprint of Black’s excellent translation of an excellent book, cannot fail 
to be received with favour, and obtain extensive circulation. Dramatic affairs in 
this country, (and to say truth in every other) have reached that poiat when they 
must improve, for they are at their worst ; and there is no other critical work in any 
Janguage which may so help to improve them as Schlegel’s celebrated lectures, He 
is a critic too, who deserves peculiar favour at the hands of the English people, 
since he is now acknowledged to be the very first who took anything like a trne and 
just view of Shakespeare, and enabled and impelled the rest of the world, Shakes- 
peare’s own countrymen included, to do the like. Nothing could exceed the favour 
and popularity with which these lectures were received among us, when first they 
made their appearance in an English dress, and we hope this reprint of them wiil 
experience a corresponding success. At any rate nothing can be better timed, and 
we heartily recommend it to all. 


Life of Nelson.—This is another of that numerous class of works which the taste 
for pictorial illustrations has called forth. It is a reprint of Clarke and,Mc Arthur's 
Life of our great naval hero, into which is introduced a very interesting and appro- 
priate series of naval portraits,comprising those distinguished commanders who figured 
in connection with Nelson throughout his brilliant career. ‘The work is to be pub- 
lished in parts or sections, each of which, however, is to take the form of a volume of 
about 200 pages, and we have now before us the first section. Iu regard to design, 
pictorial illustration and typography, the work promises to be highly creditable to the 
publishers, Messrs. Fisher and Son; but we should be performing anything but a 
friendly office if we abstained from advising them to look a little more carefully to 
the literary (/) aid they may employ in the subsequent portions-of their work. Ifthe 
brief ‘‘ introduction,” did not end with a classical quotation, we should have judged 


_it to have emanated from a writer whose studies had been exclusively confined to the 


quarter-deck. It is quite a curiosity in its way. Here is its comprehensive account of 
the character and pretensions of the conqueror of Trafalgar :—‘‘ By proving himself 
entirely devoid of indolence, avarice, and envy, he inspired his countrymen with such 
confidence in his integrity and abilities that they almost regarded his existence as 
essential to their own independence, and to the liberties of the civilised world.” 
Mrs. Malaprop herself never exceeded this, for its ‘‘ nice derangement of epitaphs.” 


Mariamne. An Historical Novel. 1 vol.—As this volume is only a reprint of a work 
that was published with some success several years ago, we should not be justified in 
doing more than affording it a brief announcement, and a glance at the object of the 
tale—which is the interesting one of illustrating, through the means of a consecutive 
narrative, the manners, habits and intellectual and moral character of the Jews, at that 
singular period when the course of events was preparing the fallof Judea. The tale 
is written with talent and occasional eloquence, and displays at once a considerable 
acquaintance with the period to which it relates, and a fair share of skill in tarning 
to account the materials which the subject presents. ‘The volume is prefaced by a 
letter to the writer from Sir Walter Scott,—in which he states a fact respecting 
himself that is little known—namely, that Josephus was one of his favourite studies 
in early youth, and that ‘‘ the sieges of Josaphata and Jerusalem were as familar to 
me as Flodden Field, and Chevy Chase, &c.” 
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Carols, Christmas, 449 

Cauvary, the Falls of the, by {the Old 
Forest Ranger, 391 

Charades, by #., 275, 446 

Charles I., execution of, 434 

Christmas, by Zemia, 447 

Clause in the Will, by E. Howard, Esq., 37 

Conversation, a Morning, in Berkeley- 
square, by E. E. W., 75 

Cook, Eliza, Melaia and other Poems, by, 
reviewed, 429 

Culloden, Battle of, 477 


Davy, Sir Humphry, the Collected Works 
of, by Dr. John Davy, reviewed, 137 

Dinners, Public, by Laman Blanchard, 
Esq., 413 

Dumps, Tristram, Esq., Personal Narrative 
of, 125—Supplementary Information by 
the Editors, 129 

Dun, The Story of a, by Laman Blanchard, 
Esq., 541 ; 


Emigration :—the Colony of Western Aus- 
tralia, by N. Ogle, Esq., reviewed, 428 
Emily; or, the Unexpected Meeting, by 

Theodore Hook, Esq., 145 


Fair Shot, a, by Louisa H. Sheridan, 99 

Flcreston ; or, the New Lord of the Manor, 
noticed, 285 

Flying Dutchman, the, by the author of 
‘* Cavendish,” 426 

Foreign Morality, by Theodore Hook, Esq., 
433 

Forest Ranger, the Old :—The Man Eater, 
by, 87; The Falls of the Cauvary, by, 
391 

Foresters, the, by Mies Louisa Boyle, re- 
viewed, 281 

Fuegians, the, 77 
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France, the Modern Literature of, by G. 
W. M. Reynolds, reviewed, 280., 


Garrick, David, letter from, to John Home, 
author of Douglas, 295 ! 
Gleig, the Rev, G. R., Sketches of Illyria, 
Italy, and the Tyrol, No, III. 17 

Gore, Mrs., An Oddity of the Seventeenth 
Century, by,526 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, Life and Times of, 
by J. W. Burgon, reviewed, 278 


Harris, Capt. W. G., Wild Sports of South 
Africa, by, reviewed, 282 

Having One’s Own Way, by Laman Blan~- 
chard, Esq., 335. 

Highland Inn, the, noticed, 159 

Hofland, T. C., Esq., the British Angler’s 
Manual, by, reviewed, 138 

Holly, the, and the Mistletoe, 461 

Home, Jobn, Esq., author of ‘ Douglas,” 
&c., Biographical Notice- of, by a near 
Relative, 289, 471 

, Genealogy of the family of, 297 

Hook, Theodore, Esq., The Planter’s Birth. 
day, by, 1—Emily, or the Unexpected 
Meeting, by, 145—Foreign Morality, by, 





How to Get On, by, p, 161 

Howard, Edward, Esq., Clause in the Will, 
by, 57 

Hume, David, his letter on the play of 
** Douglas,” 296 


‘Hypochondriac, the, 193 


Illyria, Italy, and the Tyrol, Sketches of, 
the Rev. G. R. Gleig, No. III., 17 

Infinitesimal Legislation, by p, 552 

Insanity, ov, 364 

Treland, Letters from, by John Carne, Esq., 
No. IX., 230 

Isaac Moss; a Story for Some Christians, 
15 

Italy:—A Day’s Sport in the Maremma, 
255 


Kenmare, the river, 230 


Literature of the Month :—Travels in the 
Trans-caucasian Provinces of ;Russia.~By 
Captain R. Wilbraham, 133—Morton of 
Morton’s Hope, an Autobiography, 154— 

'!. The Collected Works of Sir Humphry 
Davy. Edited by bis brother, John Davy, 
M.D.,’F.R.S., 137—The British Angler’s 
Manual. By T.C. Hofland, Esq., 138— 
The Higbland Inn, 159—The Spaniard, a 
Tragedy; and the Country Widow, a 
Comedy, by Simon Gray, Esq., 140—The 
Romance of Private Life. By Miss 
Burney, 276—-The Rhine: Legends, 
Traditions, and History. By John Snowe, 
Esq., 277—Des Idées Napoléoniennes, 
parle Prince Napoléon Louis Bonaparte, 
278—The Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. By John William Burgon, ib. 
Little Pedlington, By John Poole, Esq., 
279—The Modern Litetatare of France. 
By G.W.M. Reynolds, 280—The Fo- 











Index. 


resters: a Tale of 1688. By Miss Louisa 
Boyle, 281—Travels in Africa: Sketches 
of a Missionary’s Travels, By R. Max- 
well Macbrair, 282— Wild Sports of South 
Africa, By Capt. W. C. Harris, ib.— 
Physic and Physicians: a Medical 
Sketch-book, 284.—Argentine; an Au- 
tobiography, 285—Floreston : or the new 
Lord of the Manor, ib.— Memoirs of 
Harriot, Duchess of St, Albans. By Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron-Wilson, 420—The Flying 
Dutchman. By the Author’ of ‘Caven- 
dish,” 426—British History chronologi- 
cally arranged. By John Wade, 427— 
Emgration: The Colony of Western Aus- 
tralia. By Nathaniel Ogle, F.G.S.,428— 
Melaia, and other Poems, By Eliza Cook, 
429—Memoirs of the Life and Labours of 
Robert Morrison, D.D. By his.Widow, 
430—Excursions in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. By Robert Bremner, Esq., 
Author of Excursions in the Interior of 
Russia, 55¢— Poems by Mrs. Boddington, 
Author of Slight Reminiscences of the 
Rhine, 555—Sporting Excursions in the 
Rocky Mountains. By J. K. Townshend, 
Esq., 556—The Fatalist. By an Essayist 
on the Passions, 558—Finden’s Tableaux, 
559—Preferment: a Novel. By Mrs. 
Gore, ib. — The Juvenile Scrap-book, 
—Gems of Beauty. With fanciful Ilus- 
trations in Verse by the Countess of 
Blessington, 562 — The Forget-me-not, 
Edited by F. Shoberl, Esq., 563 

Love, the Antidote to,a Tale, by the Coun- 
tess of Blessington, 169 


pt, A Stir among the Letter-writers, by, 27 
—How to Get on, by, 161—Going out of 
Town, by, 305— Infinitesimal Legisla- 
tion, by, 552 

Macbrair, R. Maxwell, Sketches of a Mis- 
sionary’s Travelsin Africa, by, reviewed, 
282 

Madelina ; a Roman Story, by the Countess 
of Blessington, 462 

Maremma, a Day’s Sport in the, by L., 255] 

Matrimony, by the Countess of Blessington; 
373 

Melaia, and other Poems, by Eliza Cook, re- 
viewed, 429 

Moralities and Miracle Plays, 455, 456 

Morrison, Memoirs of Robert, D.D., by his 
Widow, reviewed, 430 

Morton of Morton’s Hope,an Autobiography, 
reviewed, 134 


Napoléoniennes, Idées ; by’ Prince Napoléon 
Louis Buonaparte, reviewed, 278 

Notes on New Publications, 143, 286, 451, 
563 

Nothing Certain in Life, by Laman Blan- 
chard, Esq., 541 


Oddity of the Seventeenth Century , an, by 
Mrs. Gore, 526 

Palestine, the Pictorial History of, noticed, 
288 




















Pedlington, Little, by John Poole, Esq., re- 
viewed, 279 

Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bed- 
maker, The Life and Times of, by, Nos, 
V., VI., VIL., VIIL., 100, 238, 345, 509 

Pilau, Madame, wit and eccentricity of the 
celebrated, 526 

®., Charades by, 275, 446 ' 

Physic and Physicians, a Medical Sketch- 
book, reviewed, 284 

Physician, Extracts from the Note-book of 
a:—No. I., The Hypochondriac, 193— 
No. II., Insanity, 364 

Planter’s Birthday, the, by Theodore Hook, 
Esq., 1 

Poetry :—Isaac Moss; a Story for Some 
Christians, 15—Close of the Monsoon,— 
Madras ; a Sonnet, by Major Calder Camp- 
ell, 36—A Morning Conversation in 
Berkeley-sqare, by E. E. W., 75—A Fair 
Shot, by l.ouisa H. Sheridan, 99—The 
Attorney at Eglintoun, by G.D., 237— 
Charades, by ®., 275, 446—Stanzas after 
the manner of Herrick), by Mrs. C. Baron- 
Wilson, 390—Winter, by Eliza Cook, 
430— Ruins of a Mahal, on the Hill of 
Condapilly, East Indies, by Major Calder 
Campbell, 501 

Poole, John, Esq., Little Pedlington by, re- 
viewed, 279 

Precious Family, a, by G. Raymond, Esq., 
398 

Pride, a cause of Mania, 369 

Publications, Notes on New, 143, 286, 431 


Rhine, the, by John Snowe, Esq., reviewed, 
277 

Romance of Private Life, the, by Miss 
Burney, reviewed, 276 

Russia, Travels in the Trans- Caucasian 
Provinces of, by Capt. R. Wilbraham, 
reviewed, 133 


Sheridan, Louisa H., a Fair Shot, by, 99 





Suuffs and Snuff-takers, by T., 117 


QA 
Lita 


Index. 567 


Sorrel, Sir Thomas and Lady, 17 

Spaniard, the, a Tragedy, by Simon Gray, 
Esq., reviewed, 140 

Speecbmaking after Dinner, by Laman 
Blanchard, Esq., 154 

St. Albans, Memoirs of Harriot, late Du- 
chess of, by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, re- 
viewed, 420 

Stanzas, after the manner of Herrick, by 
C. Baron-Wilson, 390 

Stir among the Letter- Writers, by j., 27 

Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, his wander- 
ings in the Highlands, 476 


Town, Going out of, by p., 305 

Trieste, the Bora hurricane at, 17 

Trollope, Mrs., ‘The Widow Married, by 
Nos, V., VI., VII., VIII., 48, 201, 314, 
484 





Michael Armstrong, the 
Factory Boy, by, noticed, 286 
Twelithday Cake, 459 


Unknown, the, by the late Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, Esq., 261 


Wade, John, British History by, reviewed, 
427 

Walks and Wanderings, by the author of 
‘Random Recollections,” &c., noticed, 
431 

Widow Married, the, by Mrs. Trollope, Nos. 
V., VI. VII., VIIL., 48, 201, 314, 484 

Wilbraham, Capt. R., Travels in the Trans- 
Caucasian Provinces of Russia, by, re- 
viewed, 133 

Wilson, Mrs. C. Baron, Stenzas (after the 
manner of Herrick ) by, 393—Memoirs of 
Harriot, late Duchess of St. Alban’s by 
reviewed, 490 


Yule Log, the, 460 


Zemia, Blunderers, by, 267——Christmas, by, 
447 


END OF THE THIRD PART OF 1839, 
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France, the Modern Literature of, by G. 
W. M. Reynolds, reviewed, 280.; 


Garrick, David, letter from, to John Home, 
author of Douglas, 295 ! 
Gleig, the Rev, G. R., Sketches of Illyria, 
Italy, and the Tyrol, No, III. 17 

Gore, Mrs., An Oddity of the Seventeenth 
Century, by, 526 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, Life and Times of, 
by J. W. Burgon, reviewed, 278 


Harris, Capt. W. G., Wild Sports of South 
Africa, by, reviewed, 282 

Having One’s Own Way, by Laman Blan- 
chard, Esq., 335. 

Highland Inn, the, noticed, 159 

Hofland, T. C., Esq., the British Angler’s 
Manual, by, reviewed, 138 

Holly, the, and the Mistletoe, 461 

Home, Jobn, Esq., author of ‘* Douglas,” 
&c., Biograpbical Notice- of, by a near 
Relative, 289, 471 

, Genealogy of the family of, 297 

Hook, Theodore, Esq., The Planter’s Birth. 
day, by, i—Emily, or the Unexpected 
Meeting, by, 145—Foreign Morality, by, 





How to Get On, by, p, 161 

Howard, Edward, Esq., Clause in the Will, 
by, 57 

Hume, David, his letter on the play of 
:* Douglas,” 296 

Hypochondriac, the, 193 


Illyria, Italy, and the Tyrol, Sketches of, 
- the Rev. G. R. Gleig, No. III., 17 

Infinitesimal Legislation, by p, 552 

Insanity, ov, 364 

Treland, Letters from, by John Carne, Esq., 
No. IX., 230 

Isaac Moss; a Story for Some Christians, 
15 

Italy:—A Day’s Sport in the Maremma, 
255 


Kenmare, the river, 230 


Literature of the Month :—Travels in the 
Trans-caucasian Provinces of ;Russia.gBy 
Captain R, Wilbraham, 133—Morton of 
Morton’s Hope, an Autobiography, 154— 

'!. The Collected Works of Sir Humphry 
Davy. Edited by bis brother, John Davy, 
M.D.,’F.R.S., 137—The British Angler’s 
Manual. By T.C. Hofland, Esq., 138— 
The Higbland Inn, 159—The Spaniard, a 
Tragedy; and the Country Widow, a 
Comedy, by Simon Gray, Esq., 140—The 
Romance of Private Life. By Miss 
Burney, 276—The Rhine: Legends, 
Traditions, and History. By John Snowe, 
Esq., 277—Des Idées Napoléoniennes, 
par le Prince Napoléon Louis Bonaparte, 


278—The Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. By John William Burgon, ib. 
Little Pedlington, By John Poole, Esq., 
279—The Modern Literature of France. 
By G.W.M, Reynolds, 280—The Fo- 





resters: a Tale of 1668. By Miss Louisa 
Boyle, 281—Travels in Africa: Sketches 
of a Missionary’s Travels, By R. Max- 
well Macbrair, 282— Wild Sports of South 
Africa, By Capt. W. C. Harris, ib.— 
Physic and Physicians: a Medical 
Sketch-book, 284.—Argentine; an Au- 
tobiography, 285—Floreston ; or the new 
Lord of the Manor, ib.— Memoirs of 
Harriot, Duchess of St, Albans. By Mrs. 
Cornwell Baron-Wilson, 420—The Flying 
Dutchman. By the Author’ of ‘Caven- 
dish,” 426—British History chronologi- 
cally arranged. By John Wade, 427— 
Emgration: The Colony of Western Aus- 
tralia. By Nathaniel Ogle, F.G.S., 4¢8— 
Melaia, and other Poems. By Eliza Cook, 
429— Memoirs of the Life and Labours of 
Robert Morrison, D.D. By bis Widow, 
430—Excursions in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. By Robert Bremner, Esq., 
Author of Excursions in the Interior of 
Russia, 552—Poems by Mrs. Boddington, 
Author of Slight Reminiscences of the 
Rhine, 555—Sporting Excursions in the 
Rocky Mountains. By J. K. ‘Townshend, 
Esq., 556—The Fatalist. By an Essayist 
on the Passions, 558—Finden’s Tableaux, 
559—Preferment: a Novel, By Mrs. 
Gore, ib. — The Juvenile Scrap-book, 
—Gems of Beauty. With fanciful Illus- 
trations in Verse by the Countess of 

- Blessington, 562 — The Forget-me-not, 
Edited by F. Shoberl, Esq., 563 

Love, the Antidote to,a Tale, by the Coun- 
tess of Blessington, 169 


pt, A Stir among the Letter-writers, by, 27 
—How to Get on, by, 161—Going out of 
Town, by, 305— Infinitesimal Legisla- 
tion, by, 552 

Macbrair, R. Maxwell, Sketches of a Mis- 
sionary’s Travelsin Africa, by, reviewed, 
282 

Madelina ; a Roman Story, by the Countess 
of Blessington, 462 

Maremma, a Day’s Sport in the, by L., 255) 

Matrimony, by the Countess of Blessington» 
373 

Melaia, and other Poems, by Eliza Cook, re- 
viewed, 429 

Moralities and Miracle Plays, 455, 456 

Morrison, Memoirs of Robert, D.D., by his 
Widow, reviewed, 430 

Morton of Morton’s Hope,an Autobiography, 
reviewed, 134 


Napoléoniennes, Idées ; by’ Prince Napoléon 
Louis Buonaparte, reviewed, 278 

Notes on New Publications, 143, 286, 451, 

Nothing Certain in Life, by Laman Blan- 
chard, Esq., 541 


Oddity of the Seventeenth Century , an, by 
Mrs, Gore, 526 


Palestine, the Pictorial History of, noticed, 
288 
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Pedlington, Little, by John Poole, Esq., re- 
viewed, 279 

Peter Priggins, College Scout and Bed- 
maker, ‘The Life and Times of, by, Nos, 
V., VI., VIL, VIIL., 100, 238, 345, 509 

Pilau, Madame, wit and eccentricity of the 
celebrated, 526 

%., Charades by, 275, 446 ' 

Physic and Physicians, a Medical Sketch- 
book, reviewed, 284 

Physician, Extracts from the Note-book of 
a:—No. I., The Hypochondriac, 193— 
No. II., Insanity, 364 

~~ Birthday, the, by Theodore Hook, 

sq., 1 

Poetry :—Isaac Moss; a Story for Some 
Christians, 15—Close of the Monsoon,— 
Madras ; a Sonnet, by Major Calder Camp- 
Dell, 56—A Morning Conversation in 
Berkeley-sqare, by E. E. W., 75—A Fair 
Shot, by l.ouisa H. Sheridan, 99—The 
Attorney at Eglintoun, by G.D., 237— 
Charades, by ®., 275, 446—Stanzas after 
the manner of Herrick), by Mrs. C. Baron- 
Wilson, 390—Winter, by Eliza Cook, 
430— Ruins of a Mahal, on the Hill of 
Condapilly, East Indies, by Major Calder 
Campbell, 501 

Poole, John, Esq., Little Pedlington by, re- 
viewed, 279 ; 

Precious Family, a, by G. Raymond, Esq., 
398 

Pride, a cause of Mania, 369 

Publications, Notes on New, 143, 286, 431 


Rhine, the, by John Snowe, Esq., reviewed, 
277 

Romance of Private Life, the, by Miss 
Burney, reviewed, 276 

Russia, Travels in the Trans. Caucasian 
Provinces of, by Capt. R. Wilbraham, 
reviewed, 133 


Sheridan, Louisa H., a Fair Shot, by, 99 





Suuffs and Snuff-takers, by T., 117 


Sorrel, Sir Thomas and Lady, 17 

Spaniard, the, a Tragedy, by Simon Gray, 
Esq., reviewed, 140 

Speechmaking after Dinner, by Laman 
Blanchard, Esq., 154 

St. Albans, Memoirs of Harriot, late Du- 
chess of, by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, re 
viewed, 420 

Stanzas, after the manner of Herrick, by 
C. Baron-Wilson, 390 

Stir among the Letter- Writers, by p., 27 

Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, his wander- 
ings in the Highlands, 476 


Town, Going out of, by p., 305 

Trieste, the Bora hurricane at, 17 

Trollope, Mrs., The Widow Married, by 
Nos, V., VI., VII., VIII., 48, 201, 314, 
484 





Michael Armstrong, the 
Factory Boy, by, noticed, 286 
Twelithday Cake, 459 


Unknown, the, by the late Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, Esq., 261 


Wade, John, British History by, reviewed, 
427 

Walks and Wanderings, by the author of 
‘Random Recollections,” &c., noticed, 
431 

Widow Married, the, by Mrs. Trollope, Nos. 
V., VI. VII., VIIL., 48, 201, 314, 484 

Wilbraham, Capt. R., Travels in the Trans- 
Caucasian Provinces of Russia, by, re- 
viewed, 133 

Wilson, Mrs. C. Baron, Stanzas (after the 
manner of Herrick ) by, 393 —-Memoirs of 
Harriot, late Duchess of St. Alban’s by 
reviewed, 490 


Yule Log, the, 460 


Zemia, Blunderere, by, 267—Christmas, by, 
447 


END OF THE THIRD PART OF 18539, 
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